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Spring comes to City Island, covers begin to come off and the work of fitting out starts 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





“Old Horse, Old Horse, How Came You Here?” 





HEY don’t make a great deal of history in 
shoal water these days. Too many power 
craft and steamers; things are altogether too 
regular. But once upon a time, when there 
was a big fleet of small sailing craft nosing 
up and down alongshore, there was adven- 
ture and odd doings at every turn of the tide. 

Those little coasters carried everything under the sun. 
They ranged from 40 tons burden to 200, in the two-masted 
type, and they ran just about anywhere they could find a 
damp spot. If it wasn’t damp enough, they sent a hand 
ahead of ’em with a sprinkling can. All of which leads up to 
the tale of Obed Dexter and the horse. 

Obed was mate of the schooner Chasseur, which is a most 
high-sounding name for a 60-ton schooner with a stump 
foremast. But that was her name and Old Man Nickerson 
called her the Chaser and so did most other people. The 
Chasseur carried but two men and she freighted all manner 
of things, as might be expected. Obed, being mate, foremast- 
hand, cook and cabin boy, was always in trouble over some- 
thing. When they carried supplies for one of the grocery 
stores, he was always being accused of stealing the dried 
prunes and oranges. If they carried stone or clay, then he 
managed to drop some over the side, thus raising the devil 
with the weight when the cargo was weighed out. Then, Old 
Man Nickerson criticized his cooking, seamanship and gen- 
eral appearance, so it was really no wonder that Obed de- 
veloped a nervous streak and tried to cover things up. 

Well, the Chasseur ran into Providence with a load of fire 
clay from Martha’s Vineyard Island. They discharged the 
clay without mishap, cleaned out the hold and got ready to 
stow a load of grain for the return trip. Nothing had gone 
wrong, and Obed was feeling more cheerful than had been 
his habit for many a day. The old man had even praised the 
stew that he had made for dinner, which was an event, and 
now Obed stood in the waist, waiting for a load of grain to 
arrive. One load had already gone below and the Old Man 
had gone uptown to do some marketing, leaving Obed in 
charge. He felt good, and he felt responsible, too. Having 
stowed the first load of grain single-handed, except for a few 
bags in the hatchway, left to break the drop of the rest, all 
was well in his soul’and his dignity began to break out in 
spots. Hell’s bells, wasn’t he mate of a vessel? Why wouldn’t 
he feel important. 

Up.on the dock somebody had left a horse and a big ex- 
press wagon. It was the noon hour, and the driver had cast 
off his animal from the wagon, fixed a box of feed for it, in- 


side of the cart, and left the horse to eat in comfort while he, © 


presumably, went for his own dinner. Obed noticed the 
horse, a big animal, with a lot of sheer and a sort of bilged 
appearance around the bends. Presently the horse finished 
the grain in the box and began to sniff around below and 
aloft. Some of the grain had been spilled as the Chasseur re- 
ceived her freight and the horse seemed to know about it. 
Whether the driver had failed to make him fast or whether 
he passed a granny knot, doesn’t matter. The first thing 
Obed knew, that horse was nosing the caplog and nibbling 
corn that had dropped near by. From time to time it lifted 
its head and sniffed in the direction of the open hatchway. 

Obed was a friendly soul and knew that the horse ought 
not to be adrift. He stepped to the sheerpole and then to the 
eaplog, caught the dragging warp on the horse’s bow and 
headed back for the wagon. But the horse had its own ideas 
about this. Settling somewhat by the stern, the horse put a 


sudden strain on that line that nearly took Obed off his feet. 

‘“‘Hell!’’ says Obed, exasperated, and set taut on the line 
himself. The horse hauled harder — and the line parted. 

What happened then would have made a good movie but 
nobody saw it. Obed went over backward and, when he got 
to his feet, he saw the after end of the horse disappearing 
down the hatchway aboard the Chasseur! Leaping madly 
aboard, he dove down after the animal, only to be met by a 
pair of iron-shod hooves that came at him with vigor. The 
horse liked his quarters and didn’t intend to be disturbed. 
To complicate matters, another load of grain hove in sight. 

Now what to do? That was Obed’s problem. The Old Man 
wanted to sail as soon as possible. He couldn’t get the horse 
out of the hold alone. He dare not tell the driver of the grain 
mill of his trouble. Hastily he decided that, if ignorance is 
bliss, he would be quite ignorant of the whole affair. He 
stowed the rest of the grain below, and later they sailed. 

“My God, Obed!” sang out Old Man Nickerson, as the 
Chasseur heeled to loo’ard under the first pressure of the 
sou’wester. ‘‘What have you got adrift in the hold?” 

“Why capt’n,” stammered Obed, looking ghastly green 
under his tan, ‘‘I never put anything there but the grain, and 
you helped to clean it out yourself.’”’” Which was good jury 
truth, for he didn’t put the horse there. . 

“Well,” snapped the Old Man, ‘“‘there’s something down 
there; be damned if it doesn’t sound like a horse!”’ 

Obed almost fainted. He knew that the Old Man didn’t 
mean it literally but it was coming mighty close to the truth. 
But the noise stopped and the Old Man steered on while 
Obed busied himself with various ship’s duties. Supper time 
came and he cooked the meal, calling the Old Man below to 
eat while he took the wheel. Old Man Nickerson turned to 
on the corned beef and cabbage with just a light bulkhead 
between himself and a horse that was beginning to dislike 
sailing, had eaten too much corn, needed a drink and was 
cramped for room. There is a possibility of trouble in such a 
combination. When the leaning weight of the horse caused 
the bulkhead to spring and capsized the Old Man’s coffee, he 
cussed Obed for doing a poor job of stowing. But when he 
heard the thump thump of the horse’s feet, he took real alarm. 
Something was wrong! About this time, the horse decided to 
paw his way out to daylight and, about the second stroke he 
made, a board split in the bulkhead. Light came into the 
hold and that was enough for the horse. With a punch of its 
nose, the creature thrust its whole head through the bulk- 
head and into the cabin, fetching up less than three inches 
from the nose of the astonished skipper. Purple from the 
shock, he dashed on deck where he tried to speak, to swear at 
Obed, but he was unable to make an articulate sound. With a 
mighty convulsion, he seized the wheel from his terror 
stricken mate and hove it hard down, heading the schooner 
back for Providence. “‘Umm — umm, ar — ar, oo00!”’ was 
about what his attempt at speech sounded like, but his ges- 
ture toward the city lights, still visible, was unmistakable. 

It was not until after the police and half the city em- 
ployees had derricked the horse to the dock, the hold had 
been cleaned out and the cargo restowed, that the Old Man 
was able to speak to his mate. ‘‘If,’’ said he, ‘“‘you didn’t see 
that critter come aboard, you’re blind. If you stowed him in 
the hold yourself, you’re raving crazy. Either way, you ain’t 
fit to go to sea. Don’t talk, just get to hell ashore!” 

So Obed got a job on a farm and became a crack ox driver 
— but he never had much use for horses. 

JOsEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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Submarine Distress Signals 


5 Hydrographer of the Navy, Captain 
G. 8. Bryan, U.S.N., requests us to pass 
along to yachtsmen the following item re- 
garding distress signals by U.S. submarines. 
At the time of the disaster of the submarine 
Squalus, smoke bombs were seen by fisher- 
men in the vicinity who, supposing they were 
some form of drill, failed to report: them. 

A submarine of the United States Navy 
which may be in need of assistance releases a 
red smoke bomb. 

A submarine which may be compelled to 
surface in the vicinity of surface craft releases 
a yellow smoke bomb. Surface vessels should 
keep clear of the yellow smoke bombs. 

Anyone sighting a red smoke bomb rising 
from the water should report the time and 
location immediately to the nearest naval 
authority or Coast Guard unit. 


+ + + 


The Albany Marathon 


Faster time is expected to be made in the 
annual Albany-New York grind, according 
to the slide rule expert, Commodore J. Y. 8S. 
Tyson, handicapper of the Middle Atlantic 
Outboard Association, which sponsors the 
race. Tyson has handicapped the scratch 
boats, Class F, at 47.4 m.p.h., slightly faster 
than the speed made by the 1939 winner. 
The speed of Class C is set at 44.797 m.p.h., 
of Class B at 40.441 and of Class A at 35.715. 
The estimated time required to cover the 
130-mile course is 2:44:08 for Class F, 2:53:48 
for Class C, 3:12:30 for Class B and 3:37:59 
for Class A. Class F is scratch and allows 
Class C boats 9:40, Class B, 28:22 and Class 
A, 53:51. 

A larger number of entries is expected for 
this year’s race and the number of prizes will 
be as many or more than last year. The race 
is set for Sunday, May 12th. 


oer we 
Horseshoe Harbor Elects 


At the recent dinner meeting of the 
Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club, David Moffat 
Myers was again chosen commodore. Vice 
Commodore John H. Knowles, Rear Com- 
modore Frederic L. Horton, Treasurer 
Ernest W. Bishop and Trustees Platt K. 
Wiggins and Bert A. Hinman were returned 
to office. Rodney M. Ollinger was chosen 
secretary, vice Douglas Johnson, resigned. 

This year the club will again sponsor a 
26-mile race for one-design classes, including 
Internationals, Victories, “S” boats and 
Atlantics, on Sunday, June 6th. The Stars 
will be sent over a 14-mile course. This race 
was one of Horseshoe Harbor’s innovations 
last season. 


CALENDAR 


Sail 


April 10-17 —Long Island Sound-Bermuda Series Inter- 
national One-Design Class Racing, Royal Bermuda 
Y.C., Hamilton. 

April 12-13 — Regatta, Tampa, Fla. 

April 26-28 — Boat Show, Sandusky Sailing Club, San- 


usky, Ohio. 

April 37-28 —_ _ayetown Cruise, Queen City Y.C., 
Seattle, Was 

April From Intercollegiate Invitation Dinghy Races, 
Brown Y.C., Providence, R. I. 

May 4-5 — Semiannual Intercollegiate Dinghy Cham- 
pionships, Morss a es M.LT. Nautical 
Association, Cambridge, M 

Ma: ay 4-5 — some Decake: ‘Regatta, dinghies, Essex 

C., Essex, Conn. 

May 11 — Intercollegiate Dinghy Races, Brown Y.C., 
Providence, R. I. 

May 12— Ninth Semiannual Open Intercollegiate Re- 
gatta for Boston Dinghy Club’s Challenge Cup, M.I.T. 
Nautical Association, Cambridge, Mass. 

May 25-26 — Thirteenth Annual McMillan Cup Series of 
Intercollegiate Y.R.A., Midshipmen’s Boat Club, An- 
napolis, oye (Tentative.) 

_~ 30 — Casey Cup Race, auxiliaries, New Bedford 

, New Bedford, Mass. 

May 81-9 31-June oe Cruise, Off Soundings Club, 

ew London, Conn. 

June 5— Curious Classes, 26-mile race, Horseshoe 
Harbor Y.C., Larchmont, N. Y. 

June 15 — Tenth Annual Stratford Shoal Race, Riverside 
Y.C., Riverside, Conn. 

June 15 — Whaler’s Race, New Bedford Y.C., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

June 18-21— Indian Harbor Y.C. Cruise, Greenwich- 
New London, Conn. 

~~ » — Rye-New London Race, American Y.C., Rye, 


June 21— Yale-Harvard Boat Races (Rowing), New 
London, Conn. 

June 22 — New London-Marblehead Race, Eastern Y.C. 

June 22 — Mills Trophy a. Toledo Y.C., Toledo, Ohio. 

June 24 — Cruising Club of America, ey Distance Race, 
Block Island — Mt. Desert — Glouceste 

June 29 — Commodore’s Trophy Race, Middletown TC. 


Middletown, Conn. 
June 30 — Races for Sandy Hook and Scotland Lightship 
.C., Princess Bay, N.Y. 


ng aro gh noo Bay 

July 4— Annual Cruise, Eastern Y. C., Marblehead- 
Wittars-Doothber — Haven-Northeast Har- 
bor-Islesboro-Rocklan 

wey ag os ei .R.A. - Cambridge Y.C., Cam- 

ridge, 
July + pa Annual Cruise Boston Y.C., Marblehead- 
Bucks Harbor, Maine. 
July 13 — Race for Fire Island Kae hy for auxiliaries, 
Richmond County Y.C., Great Kill; 
July 22-24 — Roosevelt Bowl, SS ceiettaies, Beverly 
, Marion, Mass. 

July oo27 — Seventeenth Annual Regatta, Edgartown 
, Edgartown, Mas: 

July 3 Race Around ‘Martha’s Vineyard, Edgartown 
, Edgartown, Mass. 

July oe 1— Quincy Bay Race Week — Wollas- 
ton Y.C., First Two Days; — Y.C., Second Two 
Days; Quincy 2. t Day. 

August 2-3 — Miles River Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. 

—— 3-10 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead, 


ass. 
August 3-11 — Annual Regatta, Southern California Y.A. 
_ st 4— Races for Sandy Hook and Scotland Light- 
_ Trophies, Richmond County Y.C., Great Kills, 


August 7-19 Eastern Yachting Circuit, Lake Y.R.A. 
rinyer’s Cove — Picton — Kingston, Ontario. 

August 8-11 — Annual Cruise, American Y.C., Rye, N. Y. 

August 9-10 — Tred Avon Y.C. and Chesapeake Bay 
Y.R.A. Regatta, Oxford, Md. 

rn tal = 10 — Regatta, Nantucket Y.C., Nan- 
tucket, M 

August 11 — Lightshipe Race, Nantucket Y.C., Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 

August 12-14 — Races for Quincy Cup, Hingham Y.C., 
Hingham, Mass. 

eS . 17— Annual Rendezvous, Chesapeake Bay 

A. and annual regatta, Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, 


Md. 

August 17— Cornfield Lightship and Stratford Shoal 
Races, City Island Y.C., City Island, N. Y. 

August ‘19-23 — Annual Regatta, Inland Lakes Y. te 
Mendota Y.C., Madison, Wis 

August 20-22 — Race Week, New Bedford Y.C., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

August 24 — Peed Overnight Race, Huntington Y.C., 
Huntington, N 

August 24— Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y.C., 
Portland, Maine. 

August 28-30 — National Championships, 
Class, Riverside Y.C., Riverside, Conn. 

August 30 — The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y.C., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Lightning 


Power 


April 12-13 — Regatta, Tampa, Fla. 
May 12 — Albany-New York Marathon, Middle Atlantic 
Outboard Association. 
May 30— “Judge” Emil Auerbach Memorial Trophy 
Race Around Absecon Island, Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 30— Scotland Lightship Race, Cruisers, Princess 
Bay Y.C., Princess Bay, N. 
July 13 — ‘A.P.B.A. Regatta, ‘Cambridge Y.C., Cam- 
bridge, Md. 
July 13 — Block Island Race, Cruisers, New York A.C., 
Travers Island, Pelham Manor, New York. 
July 21— Captain Billop Race, Princess Bay Y.C., 
Princess Bay, N. Y. 
August 2-3 — Miles River Y.C., St. Michaels, Md. __ 
oa eek; 17-18 — Gold Cup Race, Northport, L. I., Indian 
arbor Y.C. 
et Be — National Sweepstakes Regatta, Red 
an 
September 1-2 — Annual Regatta, Detroit Y.C., Detroit, 


Mich. 

September 6-7 — Eastern Division Outboard Champion- 
ships, Philadelphia. : 
September 14-16 — National Outboard Championships, 

Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass. 
a 20-22 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing- 
ton, 


Star Class 


June 22-26 — Noroton Race Week for the John Taylor 
Arms Trophy, Noroton, Cenn. 


“tA ar «is — Santa Barbara Lipton Series, Santa Barbara, 


August 2-3— Miles River Y.C. Regatta, Chesapeake 
Bay, John Charles Thomas Trophy, St. Michaels, Md. 

August 6-10 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 
Bay, Long Island. 

August 9-11 — Chesapeake Bay eet and J. Graham 
Johnson Memorial Mone Chesapeake Bay and 
Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford 

—— 18-24\— World a Series, San Diego, 

August 19-23 — Atlantic Coast Championships, Western 
| Island Sound, New Rochelle Y.C., New Rochelle, 


August "31-September 2 — Twelfth Annual Jersey Coast 
Challenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 





Keep Clear of the Fleet 


Word comes from the Navy in San Diego 
that, during the present “limited emer- 
gency,’’ yachtsmen are requested not to 
approach too near to vessels of the United 
States Fleet and not to photograph any 
vessels of the Navy. 


+ + + 


The Herreshoff “S’’ Class 


At the first annual meeting of the Herre- 
shoff “‘S” Class, the following officers were 
chosen: Chairman, J. W. Benfield; Secretary, 
T. 8. Clark; Treasurer, W. R. Townsend; 
Rules Committee, W. 8. Chesley, Jr., H. T. 
Cavanaugh and A. L. Hoffman, Jr.; Meas- 
urer, Arthur Gauss. 

It was determined to continue the team 
races with the Atlantic and Victory Classes 
indefinitely. It was also decided that boats 
must sail in at least 40 per cent of the 
scheduled regattas to be eligible for cham- 
pionships. There was considerable discussion 
on the subject of spinnakers. 

Prizes were awarded to the seven winners 
of places in the championship and Sunday 
series and a special prize was given to A. L. 
Hoffman’s Elaine as the most active boat for 
the 1939 season. It is expected that several 
more boats will be bought from Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island. 
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See that smart cruiser just beyond the point? See how she puts on speed ...slows up... puts about... then 
speeds ahead? It’s you getting acquainted with your new Elco. 

At the touch of the wheel she pivots like a polo pony ... true “‘fingertip” action. Those oversized, streamlined rudders 
are the reason why. Standing or sitting (Elco’s new Two-way wheel lets you do both) you'll find the controls easy to 
operate, and the instruments very easy to see. As for “taking it” ... that rough chop out there means nothing at all to 
this beauty. Elco’s are sea-boats built to laugh at rough weather! 

Along about noon you'll anchor inshore and the ‘“‘mate” will serve lunch. She’ll have no trouble fixing it in that 
oversized galley, and it'll taste extra good in that bright, cheery deck house that Elco designs and builds better than 
anyone else. Comfortable? You bet — in fact, “luxurious” describes the way you feel exactly. 

Ten years from now you'll be even more en- 
thusiastic about your Elco than you are today. 
She’ll be your “old boat” then, with ten years of 
faithful service and carefree cruising pleasure 
behind her . . . hundreds of dollars saved in re- 
pairs and replacements, and the credit for coming 
through in some mighty tough spots. You'll say it’s 
because, from stem to stern, she was built right 
to begin with, and you'll confirm once again what 
every Elco owner knows: it pays to buy the best. 


1940’s smartest low cost cruiser... Elcoette 30. Fast 
streamlining in a popular, economical boat for fishing 
or cruising. Big 13’ cockpit...comfortable trunk cabin 
(6’ headroom) with 2 berths, galley and lavatory. 
Built with highest quality materials throughout. Speeds 
up to 23 m.p.h. Available with complete Angler equip- 
ment. Priced fromv$3,325. 








A brilliant new design... Motor Yacht 57. A superb 
new yacht distinguished by luxurious accommodations 
and outstanding performance. Accommodations for 7 
include owner’s double stateroom with private bath- 
room, double and single guest cabins with guest lava- 
tory, and large deck saloon. Quarters for crew of 2. 
Semi-enclosed after deck and flying bridge. Speeds up 
to 23 m.p.h. Gasoline or Diesel. Priced from $28,800. 








Inspect Elco’s 1940 Fleet at Port Elco 
or write for illustrated literature to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 

Showroom Pp Fe R T E L Cc Oo {at Park Ave.} N.Y.C. 
ko ee Re 

THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE.N.J. Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.—Venetian Causeway, Miami Beach 
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> This from a saccharine, “nautical” mag- 
azine love story. 

“Margo crawled toward the bow, un- 
loosened the jib halyard and worked the jib 
down its stay.” 

Then, in case you’re interested, she pro- 
ceeded to let down her hair... . 


> Bermuda for the first time has a yacht 
racing enthusiast in a Governor —I mean 
one who doesn’t just stand in front of the 
Yacht Club presenting cups, but who actu- 
ally sails... . He has a new One-Design, 
Westra, and in her early trials she has looked 
like a smart boat and one handled by a 
smart skipper... . 


> I always used to experience a mist stealing 
o’er the optics and a slight choking sensation 
when I read Longfellow’s ‘The Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” especially at that part of the 
poem where the optimistic skipper who had 
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blown a whiff from his pipe and laughed a 
scornful laugh at the old sailor’s warning, 
lashed his fair daughter to the mast... . 
Now, it turns out, the gal in the case was a 
dame of 55 summers. ... There wasn’t 
any schooner wrecked on the Reef of Nor- 
man’s Woe. . . . The lady, lashed to a spar, 
drifted ashore near Boston from the wreck of 
a coastwise steamer. . . . Well, when Ten- 
nyson wrote that haunting, lovely, “Break, 
Break, Break’ which is redolent of the sad- 
ness and mystery of the sea, he was sitting in 
a pleasant hayfield, smoking a large cigar. 
. . . | hope somebody isn’t going to disil- 
lusion me further by reporting that Masefield 
wrote “The Dauber” in the Tenth Avenue 
bar room where he was briefly and of neces- 
sity employed... . 


> Tommy Fox is the last surviving Bermuda 
whaler. Sixteen of his relatives from St. 
David’s, where he still lives, were shipmas- 
ters in the old days and two of them sailed 
out of New Bedford in ’64 in Lagoda; Jon- 
athan Bourne commanding. . . . Four years 
later, she returned from the Pacific with the 
world’s record take of whale oil, a cargo 
worth $260,000. ... Paul Curtis, with 
Alan Mowbray, has been promoting big 
game fishing off Bermuda, practically un- 
known up to half a dozen years ago because 
of the lack of proper craft and equipment. 
Only the Aquarium boat and Les Howarth’s 





Wanderer were capable of going offshore 
prior to the advent of some seagoing fisher- 
mene ss 


» New Jersey’s Lake Hopcatong witnesses 
the remarkable gyrations of husky New 
York banker Clarence (Rance) Capes who is 
national skate-sailing champ, next coldest 
sport to iceboating. . . . 


> Jeff Davis, who knows Rhode Island 
waters, yachts and racing better than any- 
body else, contributes the following and 
thereby earns my hearty thanks: 

“There’s a mystery. Greenwich Cove, 
where the Frostbiters race when the ice will 
let them, was frozen over early this season 
and stayed icebound long after the ice had 
gone out of the other coves and harbors. One 
day, late in February, the Coast Guard 
patrol boat Faunce got a wireless to go up 
right away and break the ice at Harris and 
Parsons so that the Frostbiters could race. 
The Faunce obeyed orders and found an un- 
broken field from Pottawomut to Cheppi- 
wanoxet, which she plowed through up to 
the wharf. Bob Parsons thought maybe the 
Faunce wanted something done, so went 
down to take her lines. Her skipper wanted 
to know how much ice Bob wanted broken 
for the Frostbiters. Bob didn’t know, the 
skipper didn’t know, nobody knew anything 
about it, not even who sent, or had sent, the 
wireless. The Faunce chewed enough ice to 
get turned bow out and went back through 
the channel she broke coming in. Bob says 
the skipper looked as if he was mad. Well, 
why not?” 


> Joseph P. Day, of Indianapolis, thinks 
the rivers in his native Kentucky have been 
maligned to some extent. Says he: “In read- 
ing the excellent article ‘Three Men In a 
Boat’ by Millard F. Tompkins, Jr., in Febru- 
ary YACHTING, I cannot let pass the statement 
that the St. Johns River, in Florida, is the 
only ‘navigable northward flowing river in 
the United States.’ What about the rivers in 
my native Kentucky — the Tennessee, Cum- 
berland, Green, Salt and Kentucky — all 
navigable for many hundreds of miles, all 
flowing north into the Ohio river? Maybe 
Kentucky has been eliminated from the 
Union but it hadn’t seceded last week when 
I was there.” . . 


> Almost incredibly beautiful and wonder- 
fully thrilling is the adaptation for the films 
of the first book (‘‘Rogers’ Rangers”) of 
Kenneth Roberts’ ‘Northwest Passage.” 
. . . And the dialogue sequence is marred 
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only by the slightly ludicrous line, spoken by 
Spencer Tracy, as Rogers, to his valiant 
followers: “Today we’re going North by 
Northeast.” ... 


> I always thought that the crazy voyage 
of the Seth Parker in the Pacific some years 
ago had ended fittingly in her demise but I 
now discover that she’s enshrined, like the 
Charles W. Morgan, in a bed of concrete-on 
the estate of Christian R. Holmes out Hono- 
lulu way — specifically, on Windward Oahu 
—where, in addition to the pitiful old 
hooker, Holmes maintains a menagerie 
boasting innumerable monkeys and a fat 
elephant... . 

Not far away the seagoing George Vander- 
bilts have a little place, too, and a safe an- 
chorage for their schooner, which they keep 
afloat. ... 

Thomas A. Jaggar, vulcanologist of 
Hawaii, reports that Mauna Loa may 
erupt any day now and it’s occurred to me 
that maybe it’s from looking down on the 
Seth Parker that the old mountain is about 
to be sick... . 


> Die Yacht’s vitriolic attack upon my 
violent but lovable contemporary, ‘Spun 
Yarn,” seems to me not so much on the 
ground of his preference for a British 
victory as the implication that there can 
be any difference fundamentally between 
good sportsmen of any nation. The German 
participation in a Bermuda Race some years 
ago added tremendously to the fun and 
interest in the affair and the German yachts- 
men, were modest, capable and deservedly 
popular .. . I like the British, too... . 


> A friend of mine was showing a smart gal 
friend of his that huge and knowledgeable 
tome, “Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Rope Work” by Graumont and Hensel, the 
other day. Flipping the pages, they came to 
the ones entitled ‘Simple Knotting.” ... 
It is crammed with the most bewildering 
assortment of stuff you can imagine... . 
The gal—a good sailor by the way — re- 
marked, “If that’s simple knotting, I’ll stick 
to knitting.” ... 


> Donald May remarks on a headline which 
appeared in the New York Sun, reading 


Cutter Tahoe Towing 
Palmer’s Island to Port 


and thinks she ought to go after Bermuda 
next. ... 


TELLTALE 
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time, enter tricky new harbors on a ris- 
ing tide. In the meantime, plug the ports 
and block her up. )7 And while you're 
waiting for the tide, check up on your 
yacht insurance. If it’s with Atlantic, it gives 
you the service of your own broker, plus 
a share in profits regardless of your own 
losses, plus non-assessability, plus prompt 


and ungrudging adjustments. 
oe | 



















@ WANT THIS PICTURE? We will gladly send ; 
you a print of this illustration, without adver- 7 
tising matter. Just cast us a line. And tell 


us about your own amusing experiences. 
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EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES IS 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATION TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 
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This cruiser is a trim looking craft but much of her spick and span appearance is due to 
the care taken in fitting out. She is T. A. Ball’s ““Nowedonah,” a Consolidated 42-footer 
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There Is More to a Cruise than Weighing Anchor and Stepping on the Throttle 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 





HE AWARD of the Blue Water Medal of the 
Cruising Club of America * is always of great 
interest to yachtsmen. This year it has been 
awarded, for 1939, to John Martucci, owner 
of the yawl Jris, for a voyage from Sheeps- 

— head Bay to Halifax, to Lisbon, Naples, 
Bema and back to Sheepshead Bay, the return trip being 
made after the outbreak of the war. The particular interest 
to us in this cruise, as it bears on our immediate discussion, 
lies in two significant passages in the report of the award 
as written by William H. Taylor, and published in the New 
York Herald Tribune for January 28th, 1940. 

““Martucci,” says the report, “had Iris built in 1938 to 
designs by Charles G. MacGregor, and devoted about a year 
to planning and preparation for the trip’’; and, again: ‘‘ The 
Club’s committee on awards reported that Martucci’s 
voyage was a model of careful preparation and excellent 
seamanship throughout, as proved by a lack of any spectacu- 
lar and perilous misadventures such as usually befall less 
competently conducted deep water yachting expeditions.” 

The two major factors in a successful cruise, be it deep 
water or shoal water, whether it covers a week-end or a year, 
are mentioned in the above: “careful preparation’’ and 


* Awarded annually (unless omitted at the discretion of the committee of 
awards of the club) ‘‘for the year’s most meritorious example of seamanship, 
the recipient to be selected from among the amateurs of all the nations.” 


“excellent seamanship.” We shall confine ourselves here to 
planning and preparation; search your own souls as to your 
competence in the other matter. If you don’t, the sea will 
probably sometime do it for you! 

I don’t know the tabulated mileage of Martucci’s voyage 
but it should be in the neighborhood of 10,000 miles, all 
told. If he had spent an hour a day in planning and prepara- 
tion, during the year credited to that process, it would work 
out at a little over two minutes for each mile — and I am 
not sure but that this is a fairly good yardstick. At any rate, 
I feel safe in saying that if everyone who plans to take a 
cruise will take two minutes per mile of cruise as a minimum 
to be spent in preparation, there will be fewer breakdowns, 
less indigestion, less loss of sleep, fewer trips to the ‘‘dog 
house” and far more general cruising enjoyment. 

The Blue Water Medal has not always been won by an 
exploit under sail. The 1936 award went to Marin Marie, a 
citizen of France, for a Transatlantic passage under power, 
in the Diesel power cruiser Arielle, 42’ 7” 1.0.a., designed for 
the purpose. Here, again, the committee reports: “‘the prepa- 
rations for the voyage were careful and thorough. .. .” 
Among those preparations here are a couple worthy of note 
by motor boat owners: ‘‘ Arielle had a light mast and carried 
a couple of small stays’ls for steadying’’; “‘her owner had 
rigged an auxiliary rudder controlled by a wind vane.” 
These, it is true, were primarily for an ocean voyage but they 
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COCKPIT BRIDGE DECK GALLEY CABIN CREW’S QUARTERS 
1. Cleaning gear 1. Fishing tackle 1. Dishes 1. Books 1. Forepeak 
2. Flags 2. Books 2. Condiments, etc. 2. Clothes 2. Hanging locker 
3. Mooring lines 3 Navigating gear 3. Bread 3. rr 3. Clothes 
4. Log, Lead, Fog horn 4. Binoculars, etc. 4. Pots 4, 4. 53 
5. Spare lines 5. Tools 5. Fresh vegetables 5. Suit case. 5. Reserve canned goods 
6. Life preservers, 6. Charts 6. Fuel 6. Spare bedding ie “ “ 
Paint, Awnings, etc. 7. Navigating gear 7. Canned meats 7. Cleaning gear 
8. fruits 
9. vegetables 
10. Bottled goods 
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A suggested form for a “‘yachtkeeper’s log book.” The same general form, with appropriate modifications, can be used for general equipment 


would prove handy on any power cruiser, even on short 
cruises made in sheltered coastal waters. 

The above happen to be examples of deep water cruises. 
I cite them to emphasize the fact that careful preparation in 
relation to cruising is highly esteemed by men who know 
whereof they speak, and practiced by sailors who have won 
the respect of all yachtsmen. We are not going to discuss 
deep water cruising here, except by inference, but general 
cruising in motor cruisers, which, from the nature of the 
craft, will be more in sheltered waters than in the open 
ocean. The fundamentals of planning and preparation, 
however, are essentially the same, differing only in degree; 
we must not allow ourselves, simply because we can get into 
our automobile, step on the starter, and whisk ourselves 
where we will with no further thought, to be encouraged in 
the idea that we can start off on a motor boat cruise in the 
same nonchalant manner, with any assurance that the 
venture will be a happy one. 

It is appropriate, I think, that this should appear in the 
“Fitting Out” number of YacurTina, for at this time a great 
deal can be done in general preparation for a series of cruises 
during the season. There are a number of important details 
which, if properly attended to at fitting out time, need occa- 
sion no further worry until it comes time to lay up the boat. 
I am not going to insult the intelligence of my readers by 
attempting to give a complete survey of the matters to be 
attended to in fitting out. In the first place, much, if not all, 
of the work will probably be done by a yard or by your pro- 
fessional crew; in the second place, anyone who has owned a 
motor cruiser for more than a season should have a fairly 
good idea of what he wants done. The inexperienced should 
rely on a competent naval architect for direction and 
supervision. 

Here, however, are a few important details to which I 
think every motor boat owner should give personal atten- 
tion, no matter who does the work — the sort of thing for 
which five pairs of eyes are better than four, if you get the 
inference. They are, furthermore, the sort of thing which 
even yachtsmen of some experience are apt to take for 
granted. 


1. Leaks. I assume that all leaks have been found and cured. 
Nevertheless, it is wise to look over the places where the leaks 
were and make a note of the location. 


2. Brtars. See that they are clean —and I mean clean. 
They should smell clean, feel clean, and look clean — sans 
shavings, sans grit, sans grease and oil or any extraneous 
substances. 


3. SHarrinG. Take hold of the propeller and wiggle it with 
all your might. It’s a darn sight easier to fix a loose or bent 
shaft while the boat is out of the water than after she is 
afloat! Wiggle the rudder, too, to see that keys and pintles 
are tight. 


4. Tanxs. Inspect all the straps, or what have you, which 
hold the tanks in place — both fuel tanks (galley and en- 
gine room) and water tanks. The fuel tanks are more im- 
portant but even a water tank adrift can cause a lot of 
trouble. 


5. Frexp Lings. Inspect all feed lines. Again, both fuel and 
water, and, again, the fuel lines are more important; but if 
you spring a leak in your fresh water lines and all the water 
runs into the bilges (yes, it has occurred) you may find 
yourself in a hard chance. If you can arrange to put air 
pressure on the lines, brushing soapsuds on each joint, that 
is the best method for testing. See, also, that gas vents are 
clear — they sometimes get clogged during an extended 
lay up period. 


6. See that all bolts, or other contrivances, which hold heavy 
equipment in place (range, engine, lighting plant batteries, 
etc.), are tight and not unduly corroded, and lock nuts, 
where used, set up tight. ; 


7. Overhaul anchor chains and/or hawsers and inspect for 
weak spots. 


8. Inspect all electric wiring, particularly engine ignition, to 
see that insulation is in good condition, connections tight, 
and that there is no opportunity for wires to rub and damage 
the insulation. One short circuit may turn a pleasant cruise 
into a case of “every man for himself.” 
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The foregoing are essentials for 
safety and some of them for comfort 
as well. They have nothing to do 
with spit and polish and can all be 
attended to while the boat is out of 
the water. After she is overboard, 
test out your main engine, with par- 
ticular attention to the water circu- 
lating system; test bilge pumps; 
check your sea cocks; check all fire- 
fighting equipment; inspect and test 
the toilets, wash basins, etc.; and 
check life saving equipment and 
other equipment required by govern- 
ment regulation. 

Fitting out time, too, is a logical 
opportunity to replace old gear with 
new, to install new equipment, to 
build that extra shelf in the galley 
you have been thinking about, and 
that extra locker in the fore peak 
that you meant to do last year, but 
forgot about. These are all prepara- 
tions for cruising and, if you don’t 
attend to them now, the chances are 
that you won’t get around to them. 

Safety, comfort and enjoyment are 
the three elements you should have 
in the back of your mind as you plan 
your cruising. We might use them as 
subdivisions of our subject but I 
think it more practical to divide it 
into material factors, such as: the 
cruising ground, the boat, the equip- 
ment, and the necessary supplies. 
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Above, an important factor in cruising 
is clear vision all around at the helms- 
man’s station, exemplified here. Note 
the neat arrangement of controls and 
instruments. Upper left, a compact and 
handily arranged galley. Left, inspect 
propeller shafts and rudder mecha- 
nism carefully before your boat goes 
overboard in the spring 


Successful planning for a cruise is as much a matter 
of method as of detail; it requires a logical ‘‘ build up.” 
I suggest that you have a separate folder or envelope 
for each of the four subdivisions above, that you collect 
data for each as best you can, and then sort it and 
arrange it in tabulated form for easy reference. Let’s 
take a candid camera shot at each of our ‘‘sub-titles.” 


1. Toe Cruising GROUND 


I don’t know with which of the many readers of 
YACHTING this dissertation is going to click. One may 
live in San Francisco, another in New York; or your 
home port may be in St. Louis or on the banks of Lake 
Mead or on the Lake of the Ozarks. I have no intention 
of singing the praises of every cruising ground of the 
United States but certain considerations are common 
to all waters. 

Having supplied yourself with the necessary charts, 
sailing directions, etc., your first consideration is 
“controlling depth” in relation to the draft of your 
boat. That is simple enough, but what many yachtsmen 
forget is that “‘controlling depths” are given for normal 
water stages and, if you are going to take a boat. drawing 
four feet through channels with a controlling depth of 
five feet, you want to make sure in advance that the 
depth is five feet, or better, so that you won’t pile up 
on a temporary shoal spot. 

This is particularly true, of course, of inland water 
cruising—sport of motor boat owners which is becoming 

(Continued on page 156) 


Filling the gas tank. Always check gas vents before 
starting the season, to be sure they are not clogged up 
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UNDER THE LATEEN SATL 


The Traditional Rig of the Near 
East and How It Is Handled 


By 


ALAN VILLIERS 


the Arabs, in their dhows. With the old Conrad gone to a 

good and useful home, and half of old Erikson’s square- 
riggers in Finland lost or broken up or run under by blunder- 
ing steamers, and no other square-riggers without engines in 
service anywhere (except a trio carting guano in Peru), there 
didn’t seem anywhere else I could go. And then, I always had 
wanted to find out about that lateen sail and ship out with 
the Arabs for a while to see how they do things. I’d come 
across their dhows in the Red Sea first, and round the Gulf of 
Aden, during a spell in a steamer carrying coal from the 
Bristol Channel to Djibouti. They were lean-looking craft, 
speedy, well-canvased, interesting. But I didn’t think then 
I’d ever get to shipping out in any of them. Indeed, I was a 
bit surprised even myself when, some time after the Septem- 
ber crisis of ’38, I shipped out finally as a sort of extra mate in 
the Kuweit boom Bayan, of 115 tons, from the port of 
Ma/’alla for Zanzibar and from there as Allah willed. 


Fi: the past twelve months or so I have been sailing with 
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Well, it was tough, all right, but I learned a lot. I learned 
something, for instance, about that great lateen sail, the tra- 
ditional sail of all the Eastern seas. A grand lifting and pull- 
ing sail, it is about the most awkward piece of canvas that 
ever could be spread to Allah’s wind. It is unwieldy; it makes 
a vessel into a one-sail ship, which, outside a mill-pond, is al- 
ways bad; it requires an utterly disproportionate crew; it 
makes it impossible to stay the mast properly or even to have 
any proper standing rigging at all; and it makes tacking im- 
possible, for the lateen main cannot be taken aback without 
grave danger of dismasting. Yet, in spite of these disadvan- 
tages, it certainly is the best pulling sail I have ever seen. 

The boom Bayan, which was a rather heavy vessel and by 
no means the fleetest of Arab dhows, ran one day, under her 
great lateen main alone, 280 miles from noon to noon. True, 
she had a favouring set, but that is a good run for any sailing 
ship; and the Bayan had a water line length of only 85 feet. 
Moreover, she had a beam half her keel, for booms — 
low-bowed, high-sterned, double-ended — are beamy 
always, and the Bayan was beamy even among booms. 
(Boom in Arabic apparently means owl; but I am 
never sure of any English equivalents for Arabic. At 
any rate, booms are the traditional style of dhow hail- 
ing from the northern Persian Gulf, and most Arab 
deep water voyaging — to India, the Yemen, Zanzi- 
bar, Madagascar, the Seychelles —is made in them. 
They range from about 40 to over 300 tons; are always 
two masted. They are carvel-built of indifferent In- 
dian teak, brought from Malabar.) But the Bayan, 
with a registered tonnage of 115 tons and a capacity 
of something (overloaded) like 180 tons, carried a 
crew of 27 hands. With that lateen sail, there was 
work enough for all of them. I wondered at first how 
so small a ship could possibly afford the luxury of so 
large a crew but I found out the reason later. They 
were paid on shares, so much each out of what the 
ship earned, and they paid for their own food. What. 
ship wouldn’t have a large crew, under those condi- 
tions? And there was no nonsense about workmen’s 
compensation or insurance of any kind, either. 


Sure-footed Arab sailors work aloft, bending the lateen sail to the 
lofty yard which consists of three Persian trees lashed together. The 
mast tackles, vang and the double main halliard may be seen 








Left, repairing the parral of the mizzen yard. Note the apparent profusion of the main gear, with the mast tackles all down to windward, and 
the huge square block of the main halliards. Above, a typical Arab dhow of the type called “booms.” Double-ended, with a curiously built-up 


sternpost and yoke steering gear, ‘‘booms’”’ can show a surprising turn of speed when they get a breeze to their liking from a favorable quarter 


The mainmast was a great Malabar tree, untrimmed ex- 
cept for the removal of most of its bark, stepped on some 
stout timbers along the top of the keel. It had a heavy rake 
forward — so heavy that it often looked as if it might take a 
headlong pitch over the bow, though it never did. It was well 
enough secured, as far as the step itself and the lashings 
round the bole at the main deck were concerned. It was the 
rigging that was the problem. This consisted of three sort of 
stays on each side — I say “‘sort of’’ because they were in no 
sense proper stays, adequately taking the stresses on the 
mast, but were just relieving tackles, temporary stays such 
as one might set up as a makeshift for a jury mast. They con- 
sisted each of a piece of parcelled coir rope about 40 feet 
long, with an eye splice over the masthead and a gun tackle 
purchase setting up to toggles stropped along the rail. These 
stays were only in their proper places when the dhow was in 
port and the sail run down. At sea, they were always all set 
up to windward, and the complicated and difficult job of let- 
ting them go, when the ship was run off before the wind to be 
put about, and getting them set up again on the other side, 
often provided more excitement —and yelling — than 
enough. When the ship was put about, the stays were put 
about, too; because the lateen sail would soon chafe itself to 
pieces on any rigging alee. 

All the rigging was always to windward, if it was set up at 
all. If the whole six stays cannot be set up to windward — 
and there being few places to make them fast, they often are 
not — any that are not in use are simply led loosely back, 
out of the way of the sail, and made fast temporarily along 
the low poop rail. There is no proper place for making any- 
thing fast; no self-respecting Arab dhow would have a belay- 
ing pin aboard, or a set of bitts or a bollard or anything use- 
ful like that. The gear is made fast as best it may be, and 
round turns and half hitches, secured with rough seizings of 
coir roping stuff, are the usual method. The tackles used as 
shrouds have their lower blocks toggled into long strops 
spliced into other strops secured to the bulwarks, outboard, 


and these toggles serve also to make the hauling parts of the 
tackles fast. It is all most complicated, at a casual glance, 
but, after half a year or so, it seems to work out all right and 
even achieves a rough kind of simplicity. 

It is the halliard itself that is the principal backstay of the 
mast and this halliard — as the pictures show — is a solid 
piece of work. The lateen yard rides up and down on the 
mast, and swings from side to side, on two unwieldy great 
parrals which are always giving trouble, and this is one of the 
unavoidable weaknesses of the lateen rig. Whatever one 
does, the parrals — when the whole yard has to throw half a 
turn in itself, so to speak, each time the sail is dipped and the 
tack shifted over — would be a problem. The Arab is content 
to let them remain a problem and maintains his rigging in a 
fit condition by constant examination of this place of weak- 
ness and frequent renewals. One parral is a strop of rope, 
plentifully protected with coir mats; the other, another 
double strop on which are threaded a number of solid wooden 
beads, of very hard wood. The parrals are always loose when 
the yard is being lowered or hoisted or the ship put about. 
They are set up by long tackles reaching to the deck, and 
these tackles help also to support the mast. But this array of 
tackles is a makeshift performance as far as any real support 
for the mast is concerned; the only tackle with real strength 
and power to it is the main halliard, which always leads right 
aft, along the line of the keel of the ship, setting up to a 
knighthead built solidly into the main deck just forward of 
the mizzenmast. 

The great main yard which, with its extending pieces 
added for the largest sail can be 130 feet long, is maneuvered 
with two tackles only: a long vang; and a line through a sin- 
gle block at the forward end, used to haul the yard in upright 
and swing it across when the dhow is put about. The exact 
manner of putting her about is this: all hands are on deck. 
(The poor devils can never be off the deck, for that matter, 
for there is no “below” and they have neither any shade 
from the overhead sun nor a place to sleep. There is only the 
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deck.) Each man goes to his appointed place — the quarter- 
master at the wheel (where he always sits), the younger 
sailors each to a shroud tackle, older sailors stand by tack 
and sheet. The mizzen is always run down or gathered in to 
the yard while the yard is left aloft. When all is ready, the 
ship is run off and, as she falls off before the wind, the heavy 
yard is pulled in vertically, up and down on the fore side of 
the mast. At this stage, three of the strongest men gallop 
furiously ’round with the end of the main sheet, knocking 
down any who might come in their path; others, at the same 
time, shift the tack, but only temporarily, for the proper 
bowsing down of the tack takes considerable time. Now the 
great sail is flapping and booming against the mast, which, 
except for its halliard-backstay, is entirely unsupported. The 
deck is a bedlam of galloping, yelling, sweating men; the 
canvas booms and thunders (and pretty often also splits a 
seam, for the sewing is bad). 

As the wind comes on the other beam — for the dhow, be- 
ing a very responsive craft, swings quickly — three or four 
men, who have been standing by with the end of the vang on 
the high poop, now haul on the vang as the upper end of the 
yard rolis to the other side, in this way getting a purchase on 
the yard and pulling it over. The men at the tack at the same 
time pull, push, shove and, by all other methods of brute 
force, endeavor to get the forward end of the yard to swing 
over and out to windward. This done, the job is practically 
complete and it remains only to set all the shroud tackles and 
the parral tackles up to windward again, to get the main 
sheet good and home, to bowse down the tack, to bring the 
ship up nicely on the other tack, and to set the mizzen. 

It is all a complicated and extremely awkward kind of 
manuever, especially if there is a breeze blowing anything 
over Force Four, and something of a slop about. But it 
works and, if it is really blowing, the Arabs bend a very small 
sail. There is no gear ever on the sail itself — cannot be any, 
with a lateen main. It has to be fought and muzzled and 
taught the way to go entirely by hand. There were times 
enough, I might add, when we needed all our twenty-seven 
men. 

The yard twists itself on its loosened parrals when the sail 
is dipped — or, rather, not dipped, for it sort of throws itself 
over. This is a thing it can do well enough, when tack and 
sheet change sides, for the sail is not bent properly to the 
yard by any manner of robands or lacing to which we are 
accustomed; it hangs instead below the yard on a series of 
long strops. It is not lashed to the yard at all but secured 
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Sewing a sail in a square 
of the town of Kuweit. 
The sailors have nailed 
the sail down in the dust. 
Below, sail needles are 
clumsy pieces of wire with 
eyes worked in them 


below it, so that the yard can turn over in these strops. 
(Have a good look at the pictures.) This half-turn in the yard 
puts a severe strain on the parrals, and on the tie of the hal- 
liards, too, and this in itself, even if the rig had no other dis- 
advantages, would disqualify it for ordinary deep water 
voyaging. For the kind of voyages the Arabs make, scamper- 
ing down the Indian Ocean with Africa on the starboard 
beam before the northeast monsoon, which is like one long 
summer’s day, and drifting back again with Africa on the 
port beam before the southwest monsoon after the northeast 
has blown out, another long, fine summer’s day; never (ex- 
cept sometimes on the run home, which is often from Zanzi- 
bar direct to Muscat) more than a few days at sea, able 
constantly to overhaul the imperfections of their gear and of 
their ships in comparatively quiet anchorages — for this 
kind of thing the lateen rig may be all right. But one feels 
heartily inclined to leave it to the Arabs. 

The sails themselves are generally made of light Indian 
canvas — extremely light — which is bought cheaply in 
Karachi and Bombay, ports the dhows frequently visit. 
Roping is of coir; seams are round and horribly rough. There 
is no art in the sailmaking at all yet they always set surpris- 
ingly well and draw beautifully. The usual way of making a 
sail is to bang four great pegs into an island green, or a sandy 
square in the township of Kuweit, or any other spot which is 
convenient and near which the dhow chances to be, and then, 
‘round these four pegs, pass coir stuff which is to be the rop- 
ing of the finished sail. The pegs are placed each at one corner 
of the sail. With the roping in place (it is just short-spliced 
together anywhere), the bolts of canvas are brought out and 
rolled into position, filling up the enclosed area, in vertical 
cloths, and then these are all round-seamed together. That is 
about all there is to it; all hands are sailmakers, as well they 
might be in a craft as simple as this. When the cloths are 
seamed together (the needles are pieces of wire with eyes in 
them; they are big and clumsy, and no manner of palm is 
used), they are stretched by means of large spikes, belted _ 
through them into the ground. This is to keep the canvas in 
shape and it is the only shaping it does get. From such primi- 
tive methods it is surprising to see such well cut sails develop, 


’ for I must admit I have yet to see an Arab with baggy sails. 


They set and draw amazingly well, in spite of the methods of 
their making. It takes about two days to make the largest 
sail, by this village green method, and it is quite inexpensive, 
too. Even the great mainsail of the Bayan, which was nearly 
(Continued on page 136) 
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She is owned by Grant Turner, of Little Current, Ontario, 
and wears the colors of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 
‘Northerner’? was designed and built by Hans Sachau, of 
Toronto, and is 35’ in length over all, 29’ I.w.|., 10’ beam 
and 4’ 6” draft. Her sail area is 500 square feet. A 3500- 
pound iron keel runs from stem to rudder post so that North 


Channel rocks will do no damage. 


An interesting feature is the windshield fitted to the cockpit. 
A canvas cover snapped to this, with a removable bow just 
above the bridge deck, forms a snug temporary doghouse 
which is appreciated in autumn cruising. “Northerner” carries 
a 20 hp. Kermath which drives her at an eight-mile pace. 
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KING NEPTUNE’S 
ENGLISH 


By 


JERRY GRAHAM 


HE language of the sea, one of the most picturesque of 

all living tongues, is slowly wasting away. There can be 

little doubt of this. Today, we find the younger genera- 
tion lingually, if not literally, spitting to windward or, to be 
more precise, over the ‘‘ windward side.” We find them going 
“above” from below, ‘‘heaving’” when they should be 
“hauling” — but no need to extend the list. Just lend an 
ear to the talk aboard any vessel these days — and the field 
is not restricted to yachts, by any means — and be con- 
vinced. It appears that even the veterans are beginning to 
give ground for, in recent issues of YACHTING, we find Rod 
Stephens “pulling” on a spinnaker sheet and Alf Loomis 
“‘winching up” a backstay. For shame, gentlemen! 

Such a trend, left unchecked, is not a subject for pleasant 
speculation, It seems to be only a question of time before 
them as don’t know no better or don’t care nohow (and we 
do not mean you, Rod, nor you, Alf) will have broken com- 
pletely with established standards of nautical expression, 
developed a hybrid sea-talk of their own; and we poor salt 
water Tories may wake up some day, mumbling bitterly to 
ourselves — in a dead language! 

This situation has not developed overnight, of course, but 
until recently we regarded it as hopeless, like trying to 
interest a tractor-minded farm boy in the finer points of 
horse shoeing. Then, one day, we chanced to hear a certifi- 
cated able seaman in our ship referring to a wireless halliard 
as a “downhaul.” Tactful inquiry revealed that his under- 
standing of a downhaul was “anything you hauled down 
on.” This came as no special surprise to us; but it was a 
surprise to overhear this same fellow, a few days later, cor- 
recting a shipmate: ‘That ain’t no downhaul, you dumb 
cluck; that’s a halliard!’’ That gave us new hope. Perhaps 
we had misjudged our youth. Perhaps they are the true 
breed, after. all, merely lacking the opportunity to acquire a 
polish. If that be true, it seems high time we made an effort 
to correct the situation. 

Turning to the past for guidance, we find that our fore- 
fathers of the stick and string era were no strangers to this 
same complaint. They called it alfalfa-mouth, for reasons 
which are not too obscure, and they treated it with great 
rudeness. Fledgling seamen, potential “‘carriers,’’ were given 
to understand that proficiency in the speaking of correct, 
salt water English was a desirable accomplishment aboard 
ship and enthusiasm for the subject was fostered by a simple 
expedient. Every breach of King Neptune’s English (igno- 
rance thereof being no excuse) was duly tallied on the 
offender’s overhang with the indelible mark of a stout sea 
boot. Results were invariably gratifying. Of course, some 
of the boys (viewed from aft, en deshabille) presented a 
somewhat dappled appearance, at first, but the dullest- 
witted furrow-follower quickly learned to handle his tongue 
in a seamanlike manner or keep his mouth shut till he could. 

Sentiment had little to do with this unyielding attitude of 
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Mr. “‘Triggertoe’”’ Tucker explains some of the niceties 
of the seagoing tongue to the beginning seaman 


the old-timers; the reason went deeper than that. The 
handling of a square-rigger, with her maze of complicated 
gear, required an involved technique in which the language 
of the sea played an important part. Take the matter of giv- 
ing orders, for instance. They followed a form prescribed by 
custom as rigidly as the clauses in a Lloyd’s policy, and for 
the same reason: everybody concerned knew exactly what 
they meant. If the yards needed “pointing,” the mate sang 
out: ‘Lee fore brace!” Just that and nothing more; that 
was the approved form. It told the sailors all they had to 
know: first, which side (lee); next, which mast (fore); and, 
finally, the particular gear to be handled (brace). When they 
had taken their stations, two further commands, “haul 
away”’ and “‘belay,’”’ completed the job. 

It was “‘lee fore brace,” ‘‘ weather main brace,” ‘‘loose the 
royals,” ‘“‘fore royal halliards” and so on. Such standard 
orders, uniformly followed in all ships, year in and year out, 
in fair weather and foul, made the routine handling of gear 
a matter of semi-military precision. Jack Tar learned team- 
work; and teamwork, properly directed, meant comparative 
safety at sea. The mates called the signals, the crew ran off 
the plays, and the Old Man directed the strategy from the 
side lines. That is how the Iron Men played their game 
against the sea. The fact that much of their “iron” was 
merely careful drilling in the fundamentals of their calling 
detracts nothing from them or their proud record. 

With the demise of the square-rigger, the need for such 
exact standards of nautical expression became less apparent 
and this, of course, accounts for our present-day apathy 
toward the language it bred. But the sea itself has not 
changed and, until it does, ability to express one’s self in a 
clean-cut, seamanlike manner will always be one of the in- 
tangible assets of every true sailor. Take the lookout in 
foggy weather who suddenly sights a vessel dead ahead. His 
prowess with sail needle and marlinespike is of no value now. 
The safety of two ships and all on board may depend on a 
single order — an almost instinctive choice of the nautical- 
expression needed to meet the situation — quickly given, 
understood, and executed. 

That is the simplest illustration of an emergency at sea. 
Usually they are of a complicated character, with all those 
things that should never happen happening, nevertheless, 
all at the same time. Add to this, a dark and dirty night and 
the only further ingredients needed for a first class disaster 
are a technically inarticulate commander and/or a no-savvy 
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crew. Most of us have experienced pocket editions of such 
affairs. They are readily recognizable in the little pleas- 
antries that inevitably follow: ‘‘ Why the hell did (or didn’t) 
you... ,” “I thought you meant .. . ,” and so on. 
How, then, had we best set about demanding the respect 
for our language that it deserves? The stout sea boot, tried, 
true and peerless, we mournfully pass over. It would more 
easily incite to mutiny than respectful attention these days 
and, in any event, a sneaker-shod bucko is out of character. 
There are milder alternatives, of course, such as extra galley 
duty or a spell at exercising the brass rag, and these should 
have a steadying influence on loose tongued tyros. But the 
crying need today is a concerted campaign to focus the at- 
tention of the younger brethren on their linguistic short- 
comings and the need for remedying them. If this be done, 
and done properly, the problem is solved; for intelligence, 
pride and loyalty to old sea traditions — and most yachts- 
men possess all these attributes — will do the rest. 
Suppose, by way of illustration, we look over a few of the 
more frequently mishandled sea terms. Take this ‘‘ wind- 
ward side”’ business, for example. It wasn’t so long ago that 
the all important thing at sea was the wind. It ruled supreme 
and governed the welfare and habits of all on board to a re- 
markable degree. Relieving the wheel, you always went up 
the lee ladder and over the lee side of the poop; it wasn’t 
healthy in those days to do otherwise; at the wheel, you 
always stood on the weather side (whence “helm up” and 




















Every breach of King Neptune’s English was tallied 
on the offender’s overhang with a stout sea boot 


“helm down’’); when a sea was running, you learned (if you 
hadn’t before) the basic difference between a weather toilet 
and a comfort station; and it was the weather side, not the 
windward side, that you forbore spitting or throwing ashes 
over. 

We are rather positive about this because the distinction 
was brought to our early and sudden attention by a Mr. 
“‘Triggertoe”’ Tucker, a Nova Scotian mate under whose 
tutelage we were at the time. Though given to bursts of 
temper, Mr. Tucker was not really mean and, noting our 
expression of pained surprise on this occasion, he went on to 
explain matters in his usual urbane pei as follows: 

“You ain’t got all the hayseed off your tongue yet, young 
feller. Now listen here. There is only two sides to a ship at 
sea, — a weather side and a lee side. Port and starboard is all 
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right in port but, except the wind is dead aft, or there ain’t 
none, you got little call to use them at sea. And you got no 
business at all using ‘wind’ard side,’ ’cause there ain’t no 
such thing. It’s like this, son. Wind’ard and loo’ard is direc- 
tions, like north’ard and south’ard. Directions spread all 
over the horizon but they don’t set down on nothing in 
particular and you can’t ever catch up to them. But weather 
and lee is different. They set down on anything whatever, 
like a barnacle, and stay there. You can walk up and put 
your hand on them. You got a weather and lee side of a ship 
or an island, weather rigging, lee secuppers, weather and lee 
shores, and so on. Anything you can touch you call a weather 
or lee such and such. Say you go in a boat race. You beat to 
wind’ard (that’s a direction) but you round the weather 
buoy (you can touch that) and you run off to loo’ard again. 
Savvy? Well, that’s all there is to that.” 

But it wasn’t, entirely, as we later learned. For even Mr. 
Tucker used to speak of such things as ‘‘weather gauge,” 
‘“‘weather berth” and the like; though it occurred to us to 
ask him would he please touch them for us so we could see 
how it was done, we decided to let the matter drop. The 
Windward and Leeward Islands worried us for a time, also 
and, fearing unpleasant consequences, we carefully avoided 
all mention of them till, finally, somebody explained that 
they were merely proper names and went on to illustrate 
the lack of literal significance in proper names by a con- 
vincing little story about the Virgin Islands. Despite such 
occasional lapses, however, Mr. Tucker’s little rule conducts 
itself pretty creditably — for a rule — and, having found it 
useful, we pass it on for what it is worth. 

And it is worth something, at least, in connection with the 
forward-aft, fore-after combinations. Forward and aft are 
directions, fore and after are the barnacle type. You walk 
forward or aft, in general (direction) but you come to the 
forepeak, after holds, forecastle, after rigging, foremast, 
after deck, etc., all of which items we guarantee you can 
touch at will and without mental subterfuge. 

There is a term, “aft deck,’’ which appears so often in 
marine publications and even on ships’ blue prints that it 
worries us. We suspect it of being a legitimate naval archi- 
tect’s term but we don’t know and, since we could locate an 
albatross much quicker than a naval architect at the mo- 
ment, we are in no position to find out. But we do know that 
we have never heard it used aboard a merchant vessel. So, 
while the architect may design an “‘aft”’ deck, it becomes an 
“after” deck from the moment the first sailor sets foot on it. 

Otherwise, the after end of the ship presents no difficulties 
so far as we know, “‘aft’”’ and “after” following the rule 
throughout with complete docility. But when we go forward 
we find a different situation. A rebellion appears to have 
broken out, with boats, hatches and other equally prominent 
‘“‘touchables’’ flatly refusing to associate with the barnacle 
“fore.” And the reason is not hard to find. It is because 
“fore” and the number ‘‘four” are (to employ a salty ex- 
pression) phonetically indistinguishable. Imagine the wrath 
of a mate who discovers great stevedore activity going on in 
four holds after having distinctly (?) ordered the cargo 
loaded in the ‘‘fore’”’ holds! No mere sea term could long 
withstand such fury; so, for the same reason that ‘“‘larboard”’ 
gave way to “port,” “fore” gives way to “forward” in cer- 
tain instances. Just what these instances are is a matter that 
only experience can teach. We can only say that it is gen- 
erally true of the plurals (e.g., fore hatch, but forward 
hatches); but sometimes in the singular (forward locker in- 
stead of fore locker); and occasionally the terms are inter- 
changeable (fore end or forward end) — if that is any help! 
If not, perhaps a warped version of an old proverb will help 
to sound the note of caution, viz, forewarned is forearmed! 

(Continued on page 153) 
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Left, electrical sockets and connections may corrode or loosen up over the winter. Don’t wait until under way on a dark night to check their condition. Right, 
unlay the strands of your anchor rode to examine its condition. If they are gray and dull, replace it and use the old rode as a spare or for docking lines 


LOOK HER OVER CAREFULLY! 


RUFUS G. SMITH 





HEN fitting out time finally rolls around 
there is often a great temptation to give 
the old hooker a couple of coats of paint, 
change the oil in the engine, patch up the 
defects that developed last season (if you 
remember them) and let it go at that. 
With the enthusiastic newcomers to boating who have been 
champing at the bit to get out on the water again for 
months, this temptation is particularly strong and, of course, 
a late spring which slows up the start of the work doesn’t 
help the situation. The old-timers know better, however, and 
realize that whatever is going to require attention during 
the year can be done quicker, better and at less cost in the 
yard before the active season gets under way. They also 
know that everything requiring attention may not have 
shown itself last season and, consequently, that it’s well 
worth while to look her over carefully at fitting out time. 
If you are an old hand at the game, read no further — you 
know the answers. 

Even in a small cruiser or auxiliary there are many things 
that might cause trouble and boats vary so much that all we 
can hope to do here is hit the high spots and give our own 
ideas on how to approach the job of fitting out and where 
trouble is most likely to occur. 

Undoubtedly, you already have some mental notes or a 
written list of additions and changes you want to make and 
of things that were not quite right at the end of last season. 
But, whether you have or you haven’t, the first thing to do is 
to go out to the boat and remove the winter cover. By the 
first of April, it’s time to take it off permanently and give her 
an opportunity to dry out and warm up inside — unless 
she’s a small open boat or a sail boat upside down; then, by 


all means, keep the cover on with some free air space be- 
tween boat and cover to keep the warm rays of the high 
spring sun from opening her up like a lobster pot. 

As the cover comes off, you may notice that the swell 
finish you had on the topsides last season (that was going 
to require a minimum of attention this spring) is cracked and 
blistered. It will have to come off down to the bare wood, but 
forget it for the present and climb aboard and get started on 
a systematic check and listing of everything requiring atten- 
tion. Start at either end and go right through the boat, 
focusing attention on every single detail and item of equip- 
ment in turn. You’ll find plenty of little things that need 
attention and maybe several big ones. Then give her the 
same kind of going over on deck and around the outside. 
By that time, you may have quite a list and the next step 
will be to decide how much of it you are going to do yourself. 
(Many yards reserve the exclusive right to all outside work 
below the sheer.) In any case, give the yard as much time as 
possible on anything it is to do. 

If you (with the aid of friends, we hope) are going to do 
all or most of the work, the next step is to arrange the list of 
things to be done in some sort of logical sequence so that 
later you’re not taking the engine down right after the bilges 
have been scrubbed and painted, or recanvasing the deck 
after a couple of new fittings have been installed. It should 
hardly be necessary to divide the list into dry weather and 
bad weather jobs but, if you want to get on with the work, 
be prepared with tools and materials to get something done 
inside even if an April shower drives you to cover. 

If you are planning to make changes or additions in equip- 
ment, right at the beginning is the time to sketch and plan 
the exact location. A fraction of an inch often makes quite a 
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difference when locating new equipment, so be sure to sup- 
ply manufacturers and dealers with sketches of just what 
you have. For instance, details such as thickness of bulk- 
heads, or location of wiring outlets are important to radio 
telephone installations; the amount of free space around the 
base of a spotlight may affect its choice. With electric wind- 
lasses and such, the under side of the deck is just as impor- 
tant as the surface. 

The weather, the things you will have missed when you 
made out your list, and the jobs that require four times as 
long as you thought they would, will make any kind of 
schedule of operation just about useless. 


PAINTING AND VARNISHING: The weather, however, is such 
an important factor in the biggest job of all, painting and 
refinishing the exterior, that it will be well to get started on 
this work on the first good day, especially if any of the 
surfaces have to be taken down to bare wood. Varnish re- 
mover is almost useless in cold windy weather, high winds 
reduce greatly the effectiveness of a blow torch, and rain or 
even dampness and high humidity halt all painting. All 
those factors, plus the fact that 
with certain kinds of paint a week 
or more should be permitted for 
drying between coats, mean that 
only about half the days are really 
suitable to exterior work. Even 
though the last coat of paint all 
around should be left to the end, 
it is well to utilize the good days 


Examining and checking the con- 
dition of life preservers is an 
important part of fitting out. Far 
right, there may be a good reason 
for it, but this electric windlass 
installation is hind-side-to and 
loses much of its efficiency by 
leading the anchor rode through 
the chock at a sharp angle 
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Left, three types of anchors, a light folding Northill 
of stainless steel, a Navy stockless and a kedge. As to 
holding power per pound, they are respectively excel- 
lent, bad, and good. Above, carbon tetrachloride 
fon extinguishers should be refilled at least once a year 

Rosentel 
as they come along for the preliminary exterior work. 

If you find cracks in the topside finish or places in which 
it has blistered or scaled off, you’ll probably have to take the 
entire topsides down to bare wood. Often, the cracks or 
blisters are more or less localized and it may seem sufficient 
to scrape off the loose paint, slap on a little trowel cement 
and smooth it off. Don’t be a victim of temptation, however, 
for the bad spots are only the beginning and putting good 
paint over bad isn’t going to correct the difficulty. Take it 
down to bare wood with a torch or paint remover. 

The antifouling copper and bronze bottom paints never 
peel off and, though they sometimes crack, it’s a different 
type of cracking from that of the topsides, and not nearly 
as serious. We’ll assume that all grass, barnacles, etc., have 
been scrubbed off in the fall. A good hard going over with a 
wire brush to remove all chalky or loose paint or dirt, plus 
any needed attention to seams, is all that is required to 
prepare the bottom for antifouling paint. 

If you use a hard racing finish on the bottom, however, 
it’s an entirely different proposition. Use plenty of sandpaper 
(wet-or-dry with water does the best job) and lubricate it 
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further with a generous portion of elbow grease. Several thin 
coats are better than two or three thick ones and at least a 
week should be allowed for each coat to dry before rubbing 
it down. Be particularly careful to apply hard racing bottom 
paints only when the humidity is low and the surface thor- 
oughly dry. Invisible dampness on the surface ruins more 
paint jobs than any other single factor. 

Exterior varnish and bright work usually demand more 
time and attention per unit of area than anything else. Even 
the best varnish seldom lasts for more than two seasons 
without clouding up and getting dark and dull. If it looks 
poor at the start of the season, it had better be removed and 
new surface built up. Nothing makes a boat look duller and 
drabber than dingy bright work. 

Whole books could be written on painting alone but most 
of the information boils down into the following rules and 
the advice and counsel of an experienced boat owner is 
worth more than either. 


1. Don’t paint or varnish in damp, humid weather. 
2. Rub the surface down thoroughly before painting. 
3. Wipe or dust off the surface with a turpentine-soaked rag 
just before painting or varnishing. 
Follow the directions on the can as to thinning agents, etc. 
Keep your brushes clean and soft by keeping them in 
water, turpentine or paint. Don’t stand them on their 
bristles — hang them on the edge of the can. 
6. Allow at least the prescribed length of time for drying 
between coats. With everything but antifouling bottom 
paints, the longer the time between coats, the better. 


ot 





Leaks. Of course, there will be a great many other things to 
do and to look over while the exterior work is going on. One 
of the first things on the list may be leaks. Boats do leak, 
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probably a lot more than their owners admit; if yours is one 
of the victims, get after the difficulty and correct it no mat- 
ter how slight it may seem. The chances are you have a 
pretty good idea as to where the water comes in. 

Maybe it was the stuffing box but, in any case, look that 
frequent offender over. It may be inside or it may be outside, 
or both. Back off the flange and dig out the last turn or so of 
the packing. If it is chewed or soft and punky, dig it all out 
and repack with the proper size of-flax packing. If it is in 
good condition, however, leave it alone. 

Outlets and intakes through the hull should also be ex- 
amined carefully. Remove strainers and guards on the out- 
side, clean the inside of the pipe of barnacles, etc., and then 
replace the strainers. This procedure may disclose cases 
where the screws holding the strainers have crystallized and 
broken off over the winter. Unless one of these outlets or 
intakes is suspected of leaking, a close examination of the 
lines, sea cocks, etc., inside should be sufficient. But if 
suspicion does point to one of them, better plug the outside 
with a cork, fill the line with water, and see if it holds it, 
being careful when you heave on that Stillson wrench not 
to do more harm than good. 

Garboard seams and planking butts come next on the list 
of possible leaks. In old boats, they are probably in first 
place but in those cases you seldom have to look for the leak. 
The bulging plank or seam stares you in the face. Garboard 
and butt difficulties are usually caused by crystallized or 
otherwise sheared off fastenings. Even though the plank 
may still be in place, if it is loose, you can usually tell by 








Left, a major operation ne- 
cessitated by dry rot. If the 
difficulty had been discov- 
ered a year before this pic- 





ture was taken, it might have 
been corrected at one-tenth 
the cost. Right, don’t forget 
that oil cleaners need a little 
cleaning themselves at times 
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sounding it with a hammer. If you are suspicious of any 
particular place, pouring some water inside (possibly after 
temporarily plugging a couple of limber holes) will usually 
prove it. Don’t try to correct a bad seam by recaulking 
alone; get at the root of the trouble by refastening. 

Just plain rotten or missing caulking cotton may be the 
cause of leaks, too, but if the caulking goes bad in one place 
it’s probably pretty well shot in others. Don’t forget to look 
for bad fastenings. If you’re not experienced at recaulking, 
a few minutes’ instruction will provide enough of the knack 
of it to turn out a creditable job. Be sure to pay all newly 
caulked seams with paint before filling with putty or seam 
composition. 


THE Power Puant anp Its Accessories. There are, of 
course, literally scores of things that might be wrong with a 
power plant and a thoroughly searching “look see’’ is a job 
for an experienced marine mechanic. However, if theengine 
performed satisfactorily last season, the chances are that six 
months of idleness have given rise to nothing more serious 
than a little stiffness in the joints and the spring tonic need 
not be particularly strong. 


(Continued on page 146) 
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John Lodvick News Service 
Robert W. Johnson’s new yawl ‘‘Good News’’ won three trophies and set a new course record 


“GOOD NEWS” CARRIES THE MAIL TO HABANA 


New Yawl, First to Finish in St. Petersburg Classic, Also Winner on Corrected Time 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


S USUAL, the hospitable St. Petersburg Yacht Club 
gave a dinner to captains and crews preceding 
its St. Petersburg-Habana race. After the din- 
ner, when Toastmaster E. C. Robison called 
upon yacht owners to make a bow, George 

“Y Wallace, whose schooner Half Moon is dis- 
tinctly not a speed wagon, told a little story. 

Mr. Wallace said that in his home country in the northern 
part of Florida a man ran violently but unavailingly to catch 
a train as it pulled out of the station. When he gave it up as a 
bad job a Florida cracker who had sat watching him shifted 
his toothpick infinitesimally and drawled, 

‘Was you aimin’ to catch that train, Mister?” 

“Hell, no,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I was just chasing the so- 
and-so out of town.” 

And that, said the owner of the little schooner, was the 
réle he expected to play with the ten other contestants in the 
eleventh annual race down the Gulf and across the Stream to 
Morro Castle. 

As the events proved, the Half Moon was a potent chaser. 
Three boats — Good News, Wakiva, and Gulf Stream — shat- 
tered all existing records for the course. Good News, finishing 
just ahead of Wakiva, scratch boat in the yawl division, 


reached down the 284 miles in.37 hours 16 minutes, which 
was 2 hours 10 minutes better than Sirocco’s phenomenal 
run of 1937. The new ocean racer averaged 7.62 knots for the 
course and, when the silverware was counted up, it was dis- 
covered that she had walked away with the President’s Cup 
for the first to finish; the Habana Yacht Club’s Cup for the 
first in the fleet on corrected time; and the Cuban Tourist 
Commission’s Trophy for the winner of the yawl division. As 
for Half Moon, she got tired of chasing a too speedy fleet and 
came into Habana under power. 

It was a good race without being in any sense an exciting 
one. A fresh westerly gale the day before the start at noon of 
March 9th had moderated and hauled into the northwest. 
This slant made it a reach (for all but one or two, at least) 
out of St. Petersburg and down Tampa Bay to the lighted 
sea buoy in Southwest Pass, and then a broad reach for 
the 170 miles to the Dry Tortugas. After that, the wind 
obligingly hauled to the east without an intervening calm 
and again made it a reach across the Stream to the finish. 
Oilers were so much excess baggage on the larger boats. 
Woollies were in demand until the middle of the Stream. 
Habana’s warmth then thawed the lingering icicles of the 
Sunny South’s coldest winter in the memory of man. 
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The veteran “‘Golocamm,” Alfonso Gomez-Mena, finished 
first of the schooners but did not save her time on ‘‘Admate”’ 


Before the start, William Labrot’s Stormy Weather, four 
times winner of the Miami-Nassau race, was the odds-on 
favorite. Next to her in the betting order was Good News, the 
new Olin Stephens mechanical marvel, whose extruded dural 
masts glint like heliographs in the sunlight and whose main 
boom swallows its outhaul, topping lift and reefing pennants 
so that no rough contours are left for the wind to burble 
against. But it was conceded by her owner, Robert W. John- 
son, that she would have to have some windward work even 
to attain second place. Harkness Edwards’ yawl Wakiva, 
which won in her division in 1939, was again considered the 
logical contender for the President’s Cup for the first yacht 
across the finish line; and in the sloop and cutter division the 
Mower-designed Java Head, owned by Robert Bryant, of 
Detroit, was rated better than the Cuban Polux, owned by 
R. Hernandorena, and the new Bicho Malo II, owned by 
Mario Munez Bustamente. The other starters, besides those 
already mentioned, were the yawl Condor (ex-Roland von 
Bremen), owned by L. W. McFarland, of Greenwich; the 
veteran schooner Golocamm, belonging to Alfonso Gomez- 
Mena of Habana, and the schooner Admate, owned by Theo. 
Leonard, of St. Petersburg. 

Getting the jump at the start, Good News was, however, 
quickly overtaken by Dudley Sharp’s Gulf Stream which 
provided a free “‘tow”’ for several miles. Then Gulf Stream 
edged off into water in which a difference of three feet in 
draft would have made quite a difference in what happened, 
and Good News resumed the straight and narrow path of a 
dredged channel, topping one hummock of mud on her return 
to safety. Wakiva, meanwhile, had forged into second place 
and, after Gulf Stream had led her around the buoy at the 
entrance to the pass, worked into first position. 

Outside, the northwesterly wind was of just the wrong 
slant for spinnakers and not quite the right slant for effective 
racing under Genoas and mizzen staysails. With Ducky 
Endt on watch, Good News therefore sharpened up on the 
course, drawing out to westward and by nightfall coming 
abeam of the leaders. Stormy, with a galaxy aboard including 
the afterguard of the old Vamarie, played the same game, 
and these two were the only ones of the fleet which failed to 
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avail themselves of the shorter course be- 
tween Pulaski and Rebecca Shoals in the Dry 
Tortugas and, after noon of the next day, 
rounded to westward of Loggerhead Key. By 
sundown of this second day, Good News had 
the well-sailed Stormy not a great deal more 
than hull down astern and Wakiva discourag- 
ingly in evidence about six miles on our 
weather beam — the wind at this time hav- 
ing swung to the east. 

Thereafter we saw nothing of any competi- 
tor until, at 1:00 a.m. of the 11th, we were 
close-hauled on the port tack within a few 
hundred yards of the finish and picked up 
Wakiva outlined against the lights of Ha- 
bana’s waterfront. This was a surprise as 
encouraging to us as it was bad news to 
Wakiva. She had overcompensated for the set 
of the Stream and had been sharply headed 
as she neared the shore a couple of miles to 
westward of Morro Castle. Three or four 
tacks in light going, while we were still reach- 
ing on a straight course for the light, had cut 
her margin to the danger point; and when we 
came along, were also headed, but were able 
almost to lay the lee end of the line, Wakiva’s 
lead disappeared and she became the second 
boat. Good News was put about a few feet 
from the lighted buoy which marks the finish 
line and, when we crossed on the starboard tack to the glare 
of magnesium flares and with our shadow looming high on 
Morro Castle, the Edwards yawl was 2 minutes 28 seconds 
astern. 

At this juncture, as was learned the next morning, Stormy 
Weather, with 2 hours 10 minutes on the cuff, was still 

(Continued on page 150) 


5. Gandy Photos 





Harkness Edwards’ ‘‘Wakiva’”’ was scratch boat. She finished 
second but dropped back to third place on corrected time 
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A Twin Screw 






Diesel Cruiser 









This yacht was built for Frederick C. Peters, of Miami Beach, by the Annapolis Yacht 
Yard. She is 54’ 0” in length over all, 13’ 6’ beam and 3’ 9” draft. Her arrange- 
ment is interesting, providing a two-man forecastle, a four-berth stateroom, and a 









bathroom forward, a large deckhouse amidships and the galley aft. Above is a 
view of the deckhouse, and at the right is the stateroom. Below may be seen the 
yacht herself. The power plant is a pair of Gray Diesels of 165 hp. each. 
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On July 18th, “Iris” sailed past the Rock of Gibraltar, a strong westerly giving 
her a good shove through the Strait into the landlocked Mediterranean 


CRUISING TO ITALY AND BACK 


——OG is a rather usual occurrence on the Portu- 
guese coast from Cape Finisterre down, I was 
told. With the sun, it lifts. What puzzled us 
was the fact that we did not sight the light on 
Cabo da Roca during the night. We should 
have been guided by that beacon the whole 
night. Even with the visibility cut down to 
one-third the distance, we should have been in sight of it by 
2:00 a.m. On the water, we had sighted the fishermen from 
nearly half a mile away. When we saw the cape in sharp con- 
tour behind the soaring vapors, we understood that the 
hills were shrouded in veils of mist thicker than the more 
diaphanous haze further out to sea. No wonder we could not 
see the light. 

This never gave us an instant of anxiety — big ships can 
sail right close to shore. Moreover, we appreciated the stage 
effect for behind the lifting curtain appeared one of the most 
beautiful coast lines in the world. Watch towers and wind- 
mills perched high on the hill tops carried us back to earlier 
periods. Our sightseeing began. 

We were all on deck — and we were all thrilled. The 
skipper played a bit in his new rdéle of cicerone but, after a 
bit, had to go below to get the engine started. It was our first 
attempt since we had left America — which was downright 
negligence. We should have turned it over for a few minutes 
at least once a week. Nevertheless, after a few hypnotic 
strokes with a wiping rag, our neglected, inconspicuous 
friend purred over its work. 

As it turned out, we needed that engine. We profited by a 
few desultory puffs but by Ponta da Lage, at the entrance of 
the Tagus, we took in sail. 


Part II—From Lisbon to Naples, With a Long Beat to the Straits 


By JOHN MARTUCCI 





Granted, our eyes were hungry for sight of land, yet if we 
had been running along a flat low shore we should not have 
felt so elated, nor could we have run so close. Despite the 
nearness, glasses and telescope were snatched from hand to 
hand as Jris slowly moved along. Old citadels alternated 
with modern summer resorts; often a short stretch of sand, 
wedged between two protruding rocks, offered a view of gay 
tents and vacationing people. 

Thus we came to the Tower of Belem. Situated right at the 
water’s edge, at the beginning of the Alcantara docks, the 
fagade of this singular piece of architecture looks down on 
the Tagus from its right bank. Intuitively, I concluded that 
the tower had something to do with the sea. Yes, the Tower 
of Belem has plenty to do with the sea. Within its walls, 
Vasco da Gama kept vigil on the night of July 8th, 1497, 
before setting forth with his fleet on his voyage around 
Africa to India. 

As we neared our anchorage by the Club Nautico, we met 
many sailing vessels. Most of the river traffic is carried by 
sail and all of the fishing boats are windjammers. I tried to 
learn the names of some of the rigs but it is a hard task — 
they are so heterogeneous and unorthodox. Some have masts 
at different rakes, some have a crowd of jibs and some none 
at all. The craft are invariably sturdy and picturesque, with 
loose footed lateen sails predominating. As in Italy, the foot 
of these sails is curved. Empirically, they knew this cut to be 
more efficient centuries before it was proved in wind tunnels. 

Off the Club Nautico, we saw a large yawl flying the 
French flag. In French, I asked information about anchorage 
and free pratique. 

“‘Drop the anchor here and hoist the yellow flag. Il n’y a 
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“Iris” slipping along over a quiet sea with a light breeze. She is a 36-foot 
yawl of seagoing model and husky construction. Below, snugly moored in 
Santa Lucia, Naples, where the voyagers wefe most hospitably received and 
the skipper was made an honorary member of the Royal Savoia Yacht Club 


There are still windjammers in the Mediterranean, earn- 
ing their living by carrying freight from port to port 


pas de formalitées ict.’’ No formalities? Thank God for that. 
We hoisted the quarantine flag and forgot it aloft. 

As soon as we were anchored, the owner of the French 
yacht came in his motor tender, offering assistance. 

“Vous venez d’arriver de 1 Amerique?”’ 

“That’s right, just arrived.” 

He was interested and I invited him aboard. In turn, Mon- 
sieur René Combastet invited us aboard his Blanche Neige, a 
new beauty built by Nicholson. Monsieur Combastet had 
the February issue of YACHTING with the story of the maiden 
trip of Iris. 

‘What a lucky coincidence,” says he. 

‘What a fortunate occurrence,” say I. 

‘““A votre santé.” 

“Down the hatch.” 

But what about free pratique? Somehow, I missed the port 
captain that night and the matter of pratique was forgotten 
as we were swept into the stream of Lisbon’s boulevards and 
cafés. When my eyes fell on the yellow flag forgotten aloft, I 
ran to the captain with profuse apologies but he, as the sole 
authority I came in contact with, seemed to embody the 
good nature that one breathes in the very air of Portugal. 

Days later, a bright dawn broke when, after a run down 
river with a fair tide, we were getting out of the Tagus. In 
leaving Lisbon, it is painful to be caught by daylight. Her 
fair vistas haunt you for miles. 


oa + + 


The tide rips are quite strong on either side of the Strait of 
Gibraltar. Off Tarifa, I saw the water ruffle suddenly and 
become white. I thought we were going to be hit by a white 
squall and grew alarmed. When no wind came, I recognized 
the commotion for what it was — the race. 

The Mediterranean is an evaporation sea. Plenty of water 
evaporates and the water pouring in from the rivers is not 




















enough to compensate for what goes up in clouds. This also 
explains why the Mediterranean has a heavier density — is 
saltier — and why (what is important to remember) the cur- 
rent sets east all the time. 

It would seem that, in this story, we got to Gibraltar 
rather quickly; that’s how we got there by boat, too. A fresh 
NNW wind obliged us in the forenoon when we left Lisbon 
and we rushed toward Cape Saint Vincent at six knots. In 
the afternoon, it blew strong and we made eight. By the 
night of July 16th, we had rounded the Cape when, in the lee 
of the land, we slowed down somewhat. In the Bay of Cadiz, 
our sailing was ordinary, the weather good. Ships we met 
aplenty. Nearing the Strait, one realizes that this is one of 
the busiest sea lanes in the world. We counted thirteen ships 
around us one night and felt uncomfortable. When the range 
lights of one more ship appeared, we felt relieved. 

Once on the other side of Point Europa, on the evening of 
July 18th, we knew we were in a landlocked sea. Mentally, 
we bade adieu to stout ocean winds but we let ourselves in 
for a surprise —a pleasant one. Blowing in through the 
Straits, a strong westerly gave us one more husky shove. 

For fear of jibing, we followed a more offshore course on 
the starboard tack and closed in again on the port tack. In 
spite of this deviation from the straight path, twenty-four 
hours later we had rounded Cabo de Gata, 160 miles away, 
and were making for Cabo Palos. By the time we got to 
Barcelona, these two last runs were but pale memories. 


Besides light airs and calms, we got one day of strong head 


winds and squalls off Cape San Antonio. We had to buck the 
current, too. On the offshore tack, we neared the Island of 
Iviza and saw the others of the Balearic group plainly. 
Barcelona, which we reached eight and one half days out 
of Lisbon, might have been a rewarding goal after our trials 
if the Catalonian capital had not been swept by the scourge 
of war — and if we had not been such tramps. We had no 
visas for Spain; things were either expensive or not to be 
found, and the atmosphere was not conducive to merriment. 
A yachting story should give facts helpful to yachtsmen. 
Tourist literature has fostered wrong notions about the 
Mediterranean. This sea is not like a lake, either in size or in 
behavior. The distances we covered point to that. Our run 
from Lisbon to Barcelona was roughly 800 miles; from Bar- 
celona to Genoa, 400; on the Genoa-Naples run, 300 more. 
Up to Barcelona we averaged about 100 miles per day. In 


“Iris” on the railway, being prepared for her transatlantic voyage 
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The gallows frame is handy when taking a sight 
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Barcelona, there was no gasoline so we had to cross the Gulf 
of Lyons mostly under sail. Here we met light head breezes 
which, coupled with the currents, slowed us down to 50 miles 
a day. 

At that, we made a better passage than we should have 
made if we had followed the advice of local sailors and 
yachtsmen. They cautioned us to follow the coast rather 
than cut across, to be in the lee of the land in case of a 
northerly blow. Caught in one of these storms, a sail boat 
fares badly as a heavy, steep, angry, and dangerous sea 
builds up at once and she may be blown far off her course. 

Our anxiety to get to Genoa quickly increased the tension. 
For a short while, a thick fog in the Gulf of Lyons gave us 
trying moments. We blew our fog horn, rang our bell and 
made as much of a fracas as possible until the uncomfortably 
close tooting of a steamer’s whistle and the shrieking of a 
siren grew faint and faded away. Fogs are frequent there. 
Once off Marseilles, sailing became a refined game as the 
light airs swerved and baffled around the headlands. 

We were due in the United States in early October, so 
every hour counted. And there were the gathering clouds 
over the European political horizon to add to our difficulties. 
I had foreseen the probability of protracted calms in the 
Mediterranean and had installed a small reduction gear 
Universal Utility Four and two 25-gallon gasoline tanks. 
This could give at least a 150-mile run in calms, enough to 
jump from port to port, refill and go to sea again. A good 
plan — if one can get the gasoline. But the only place where 
I obtained gasoline in Europe was at Nice. 

We pulled into Nice on an impulse. Trying to make dis- 
tance under such conditions was futile, so why not take a day 
off? 

And a day off it was. No red tape, no growling cerberi 
guarding the city gates, no hounding of any sort. Smiling 
kindness everywhere. We all went ashore and enjoyed every 
minute of our brief stay. And smilingly they gave us export 
gasoline — without duty, that is. Besides our regular tanks, 
we filled the base of the generator and every can and bottle 
available. We covered the remaining 90 miles to Genoa by 
engine. 

Genoa was a splendid sight as we approached the harbor 
entrance at night. We moored at the Regio Yacht Club 
Italiano, which can boast of a model clubhouse and a model 
harbor. It is a harbor within a harbor, completely closed in 
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by concrete breakwaters, with a red and green beacon on 
either side of the narrow entrance. Modern, orderly and safe, 
this haven for pleasure craft is in keeping with the maritime 
traditions of this famous city. 

In Genoa, the skipper wasted a couple of days obtaining a 
pass for Joe, who had joined the ship at the last minute and 
had no passport. More time was wasted waiting for export 
gasoline which proved unobtainable. 

The Sirocco (a southeast wind) was blowing when we got 
under way. We were headed southeast, so we had to beat. 
Three sailing vessels — gray squaresails bellied out and in 
sharp relief against the murky sky — were converging 
towards Genoa as Iris struggled away from the harbor. 

The following day the wind swung westward. Off Leghorn, 
the sky was clear, the sea lively and speckled with sails, the 
crew thankful. 

Friendly and willing, the Mistral blew in from the sea, 
humming a cheering message that made our spirits soar 
above small grievances. Iris was sailing then off Leghorn, on 
the Tuscan coast, bound for Naples from Genoa whence she 
had departed in the early morning of August 8th. That wind 
was received with the same thankfulness as the first rainfall 
after a period of withering drought. 

The wind followed us all the way down to the Channel of 
Procida, the threshold to the Bay of Naples from the north. 
Here it left us, dying with the setting sun. It was time for a 
hush. The midsummer night was a watery paradise. Row 
after row of fishing boats reflected in the rippling water the 
diamond-white splendor of acetylene searchlights. Consuelo 
was the first to break the silence. ‘‘It is fantastic,” she mur- 

mured, and was hushed by the spell of the Neapolitan night. 


+ + ~ 


Naples was the fitting out port for our return. There were 
scores of jobs and some tidying up to do. Instruments had to 
be checked, additional charts bought, provisions and sup- 
plies loaded, spars varnished. In short, we had to hustle. 

Yet we found time to go for an excursion sail to Capri. The 
azure of the Blue Grotto proved too alluring for us, so we all 
.dove in from the row boats and swam and splashed around 
with bewildered joy. 

Meanwhile, worries came to the skipper’s lot. Bob Schoel- 
ler was called back for a job in the United States and had to 
leave. Furthermore, the skipper sniffed war in the air and 


The Tower of Belem looks down on the Tagus 


“Iris” in Genoa, off the clubhouse of the Regio Yacht Club Italiano 
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decided to send the cook home by steamer, too. I had kept up 
my quest for gasoline. I ran into difficulties over the currency 
which I had changed into Italian money. I never got the 


_gasoline because other rules went into effect. 


In Naples, Richard Caiola, a student in the Power Squad- 
ron Navigation school, looked us up and when he met Joe 
they both got excited. Richard was honeymooning in Europe 
and now was stranded in Naples as all departures of ships 
had been cancelled. The American consul secured a berth for 
his bride on a steamer and we signed Dick in Jris. It was all 
decided in half a minute. Some bystanders marvelled at the 
prompt and casual way Richard’s wife accepted the arrange- 
ments. She is the daughter of an American sea captain and 
evidently it runs in the blood. 

Besides this lucky coincidence, other events cheered us in 
spite of the storm impending over Europe. Neapolitan 
yachtsmen showed a spirit of comradeship reflecting their 
proverbial sense of hospitality. I found the memory of the 
Sea Bird still vivid among old-timers. The same gentleman 
who received Captain Day — Signor Guido Fiorentino — 
welcomed us. Nearly thirty years have elapsed since the tiny 
American yawl tied up there yet Mr. Fiorentino’s enthusi- 
asm is still youthful. He came at least once a day to take a 
look at Iris, chat with her skipper and offer his assistance. 

Later, his offer proved not a vain gesture. But for him, 
Consuelo would have lost much time when — Iris gone — 
she was trying to secure a berth for her return home. The 
procedure threatened to be endless, so she turned to Com- 
mendatore Fiorentino and all obstacles melted. Not an easy 
trick when we remember that to get out of Europe some rich 
men were glad to swab decks on tramp steamers. 

There was another gracious gesture: Jris was entitled to 
fly the pennant of the Royal Savoia Yacht Club of which the 
skipper was made an honorary member. These ceremonies 
have a deep meaning to yachtsmen. I brought to New York 
photographs of the Sea Bird and letters of Captain Thomas 
Fleming Day which Signor Fiorentino had saved. I also col- 
lected souvenirs which Carl Weagant had left behind when 
he called there with Carlsark on his voyage from Ithaca, 
N. Y., to Ithaca, Greece, and back, saved by Commenda- 
tore Fiorentino who on that occasion, too, was master of 
ceremonies. 

When, at noon of September Ist, Jris pulled away from 

(Continued on page 152) 


This 30-footer is owned by H. L. Erhard, of St. Louis. She is one of the standardized 
boats, known as the De Luxe Sedan, built by the Owens Yacht Co., of Dundalk, 
Baltimore. She is driven by a Chrysler motor. At the right is the forward cabin. 





John ‘Madigan 
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Left, a high speed rescue boat designed and 
built for the Army Air Corps by the Freeport 
Point Shipyard, of Freeport, N. Y. She is a 
40-footer of 11 feet beam. Twin Hall-Scott 
Invaders of 275 hp. each drive her 32 m.p.h. 


Below, four Elco cruisers in Florida, heading 
out to sea together off Miami. They are: A 
53-foot motor yacht, a 44-foot Cruisette and 
two 32-foot Elcoettes, one of them equipped 
to carry outriggers and other angling gear. 
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NEWS 
IN -BOATS 


Below, ‘“‘Lou Ann Il,” owned by Dr. Louis S. Parsons, 
hails from Wilmington, Del. She was built at Chinco- 
teague, Va., and is 42’ long, 12’ 6’ beam and 3’ draft. 
Her motive power is a pair of Universal 125 horse power 
Cruiser Eight engines which drive her at a 15-mile pace. 





Above, “Winkie Too,” a 42-footer 
designed and built by Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation, of New 
York, for Oscar Williams of that city. 
She is equipped for sport fishing with 
outriggers, harpooner’s pulpit, etc. 
A pair of 200 horse power Scripps 
motors drive her. 


“‘Nosana Ill’’ is a Matthews 50-footer 
which hails from Detroit. Her power 
plant consists of a pair of Kermath Sea 
King engines fitted with Upton reverse 
and reduction gears. 


Rosenfeld 
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The combination of dark boot top, light topsides (“‘off white’), light deck, mahogany trim and polished metal makes a pleasing tone composition 


RED, WHITE OR BLUE? 


There Is More to the Color Scheme of a Boat Than Meets the Eye! Harmony Is Needed 


By F. G. MERRICK 


WHITE boat is white, and a black boat is black, 
and a pink boat is something else again. The 
color scheme of a boat is developed through 
four principal media: paint, natural wood 
(plain or varnished), metal and canvas. 
Varnish is not, theoretically, a color medium; 
essentially, it is a transparent product which enhances the 
brilliance of natural wood and protects it. Old varnish may 
discolor but to get color values from varnish it should be 
used with a stain. 

Because the broad surfaces presented by a boat lend 
themselves to simple treatment, the color scheme should be, 
and usually is, simple. This practice was broken down during 
the last war, due to development of the art of camouflage, 
but no boat owners have ventured to emulate the practice. 

Particularly in view of the broad surfaces of a boat, it is 
essential that the color scheme be harmonious. Harmony 
in color is more than a mere matter of taste. Thanks to the 
study of many artists, this principle can, to an extent, be 
reduced to rules. 

The diagram accompanying this article indicates the 
so-called “primary colors’’* — red, yellow, and blue, and 
the secondary colors (found by combining two of the 
primaries), orange, green, and purple. Red and yellow pro- 
duce orange; yellow and blue produce green; red and blue 


* There are other “‘color theories,’’ but that used here is simple, and has stood 
the test of years. 


From a photograph by Jack Dixon 


produce purple. There are, of course, a number of gradations 
and depths of the primary colors and a correspondingly 
larger number of gradations and depths of the secondaries. 
Joseph Cummings Chase, official portrait painter with the 
A.E.F., and an authority on color, gives, as fairly close in 
quality to the three theoretical primary colors, rose madder, 
lemon yellow, and ultramarine blue. 

Theoretically, by mixing the primary colors in proper 
proportion, it should be possible to produce any color in the 
spectrum. Actually that is not possible, because the exaci 
primary colors have never been manufactured. 

Good color combinations can be most easily and safely 
assured by (1) using different shades of the same color; or 
(2), using colors close to each other in the color scale, such 
as red and orange, yellow and yellow green, etc.; or (3), 
using technically contrasting (complementary) colors in 
juxtaposition. In this connection black, white, and neutral 
gray combine well with any color. 

By “‘technically contrasting colors”’ is meant colors which 
are opposite each other in the scale. Lemon yellow is in 
technical contrast to ultramarine, crimson to blue green, 
orange to blue, and so on. Particularly good effects are pro- 
duced where one such color is used in a large mass, and the 
other color in small masses. A case in point may be a light 
green deck with the insides of ventilators painted red. The 
rich reddish brown of varnished Philippine mahogany, 

(Continued on page 138) 


= to off Hatteras. ‘“Aldebaran” on a passage from Cristobal under command 
Of Sterling Hayden. She was formerly “Meteor,” built for Kaiser Wilhelm II 
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LL winter long I had been waiting for the day — 

Monday, June 26th— when the schooner 

Effie M. Morrissey weighed anchor from 

City Island, bound on another summer’s 

cruise into the Arctic with Captain Bob 

“ Bartlett in command. Aboard were the usual 
ship’s complement of eleven, as well as eight boys. 

Of Captain Bartlett, I need say little. Known widely as 
an Arctic explorer since the days of Peary and recognized 
as the best Arctic navigator living, he is a wonderful friend 
to those who have had the privilege of-knowing him. If this 
account of the Morrissey’s cruise does nothing else but give 
its readers an idea of the ability and fine leadership of 
Captain Bartlett as those of us aboard saw it from day to 
day, it will have accomplished something. 

The Morrissey is a 105-foot former fishing schooner built 
of sturdy oak — they don’t build them that way nowadays 
—at the Story yard in Essex, Mass., for Captain Clayton 
Morrissey’s father. She is said to have made sixteen knots 
on her maiden voyage. In 1925, Captain Bartlett bought her. 
Little by little he refitted her to suit his purposes. He in- 
stalled a 3-cylinder 75 hp. Standard Diesel engine. The 
engine room is abaft the break of the quarterdeck and 
forward of the Skipper’s cabin, where he keeps his charts, 
chronometers, papers and navigating instruments, and 
where he, the mate, the photographer, both engineers and 
the scientist bunk. Forward of the engine room is the saloon 
where the boys bunk and where the radio shack, refrigerator, 
and most of the ship’s stores are. Here, also, is the skipper’s 
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A Summer Cruise off the East Coast of Greenland 


By ARTHUR J. MANICE 
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Ice assumes fantastic forms in the Far North. Captain Bob Bartlett watches a picturesque berg . 





“MORRISSEY” 







table at which all eat but the six hands who bunk forward. 
Forward of the saloon, on the starboard side, are more 
storerooms and a passageway, to the port of which is the 
doctor’s cabin and hospital, where there is a spare bunk. 
Forward of this are the galley and the fo’c’sle where the 
cook, steward, bosun, carpenter, day man and the A.B. 
bunk. The chain locker is under the fo’c’sle, while coal and 
rock ballast are under the saloon. 

The Morrissey carries two 25-foot whaleboats, each pow- 
ered with a 15 hp. Palmer “Little Huskie.” In addition to 
these boats, she carries a dory and a canoe. To protect her 
from the ice, the Morrissey is sheathed with greenheart, the 
hardest wood known. Under full sail she carries jib, forestay- 
sail, foresail, and mainsail; she no longer has topmasts and 
her bowsprit has been cut down. 

The object of the Bartlett East Greenland Expedition of 
1939 was mainly to gather scientific data for such institu- 
tions as the Smithsonian, the Cleveland Museum and the 
Hydrographic Office, Navy Department, and to obtain 
musk ox calves for the New York Zodlogical Society. In 
addition, these expeditions afford a limited number of boys 
a marvelous opportunity of learning seamanship, of going 
where few have been before, with a man who has known and 
loved the North all his life. Each boy has a real part in 
the working of the vessel and pays a fee which covers his 
share of the expenses. It is unusual if at the end of the 
voyage every boy aboard has not acquired, besides in- 
creased knowledge of seamanship, a real interest in some 
particular part of the expedition’s work. 
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There was no wind as we motored down the 
Sound, bound for Nantucket, but we got the 
foresail, forestaysail and jib on her and by 
evening a light breeze came in from the SW. 
All hands stowed their gear and the mate 
picked the watches. There were three watches 3 
of three hours each; the mate’s, the bosun’s, { 
and Jim Dooling’s watch. Besides the officer, 
there were three boys in each watch so that 
each boy had an hour’s trick at the wheel and 
two hours on lookout. He was then free for six 
hours until he was on watch again, unless all 
hands are called. 

After a fine day’s sail, we made the entrance 
to Nantucket Harbor just as the New Bedford 
steamer was coming in. On board were John 
Howard, who was to join us, and his father. 

The Morrissey must have reminded the 
oldest inhabitants of Nantucket of bygone 2 
days, for she was unmistakably bound on a 
long voyage. With her deck loaded with oil, 
gas and water barrels, and her sturdy spars ‘ 





Close-hauled off the eastern coast of Greenland with the mainsail stowed. glistening under a new coat of varnish, sharply H 
Note the stout gear on this former fisherman. Below, the ‘Effie M. Morris- contrasted with her clean white trucks, she 
sey” is now" bald headed” and her bowsprit has been cut down stood out among the small yachts as a ship of 


serious purpose. We stayed in Nantucket that it 
night, and John Howard joined us. We weighed 
anchor at 5:30 the next morning and left the 
harbor, bound for Brigus, Newfoundland. 
Soon we got the canvas on her and headed 
E by S with calm, warm weather and mod- 
erate swells which gave evidence of strong 
easterly winds that had blown themselves out. 
Several of the boys were seasick but not enough 
to be out of commission. 

East of Boston, we passed three steam 
trawlers and the Skipper ordered-the dory 
put over to get some fish. The weather contin- 
ued clear and Friday found the Morrissey 
making eight knots with a fair wind. All hands 
were rapidly getting squared away for a fine 
summer’s cruise and none of us, from the 
Skipper down, would have been willing to 
change his berth in the Morrissey for any 
other in the world. The Skipper gave us a 
Bowditch and a Nautical Almanac as well as a 
Below, mending the trawl on the deck of the ‘Morrissey.’ What with boats, sextant, so that those of us in the saloon who . , 
barrels, water tank, hatches and skylights, working space is restricted were interested might take observations and 
work out our position each day. David Nutt, 
head curator of the expedition, gave us lessons 
in navigation with the result that we were 
soon able to take noon sights daily and check 
our results with the Skipper’s. 

By Saturday, we were still bowling along 
off the coast of Nova Scotia at around eight 
knots, and it looked as if the Morrissey would 
make a record run (for her) from Nantucket to 
Brigus. The next day we ran into fog and the 
wind dropped. Sunday, we had fog all day. 
Next morning, during the 5:00 to 8:00 watch 
when the weather was at its thickest, the 





The author takes a sight. 
Last summer he made 
his second Greenland 
cruise in the “Morris- 
sey’’ with Captain 
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rugged coast of Newfoundland suddenly loomed up out of 
the fog and we came about quickly. The Skipper knew we 
were in Portugal Cove, about eleven miles from Cape Race. 
We groped our way along in the heavy cold fog, passing 
fishing traps and dories, and next morning entered Concep- 
tion Bay and dropped our hook in Brigus in a drizzling rain. 
There we stayed for three busy days, shifting ballast and 
taking aboard the starboard whaleboat and also the barrel 
for ice navigation. There, George Bartlett, carpenter, Charles 
Batten, A.B., and Ruppert and Sam Bartlett joined us. 

After being royally entertained at Hawthorne, the home 
of the Skipper’s mother who, although she is eighty-seven, 
still takes great interest in the Morrissey’s expeditions, we 
bade farewell to the hospitable folk of Brigus and headed 
north. As the sun went down that evening behind the rugged 
Newfoundland coast, we put the canvas on her. Saturday 
began foggy and calm but at nightfall a fresh southwest 
breeze came up and by the following Tuesday we were 350 
miles off the half way mark of the Labrador coast. We then 
started to throw sealed bottles overboard at the beginning 
of each watch. These bottles contained papers showing the 
vessel’s name, position and the date. This aids the Hydro- 
graphic Office in observing the current conditions in that 
part of the Atlantic. We also took the water temperature at 
the end of each watch. This latter is a great aid to the 
Skipper when in the Arctic as he can tell by the temperature 
when he is near land or ice. By keeping well to the east- 
ward of the Labrador, we were out of the path of the bergs 
which come down from the west coast of Greenland. As we 
approached Cape Farewell, the southernmost point of 
Greenland, the weather became foggy. We passed the cape 
though we did not see the land. 

By now there were only two hours of twilight each day 
and no dark at all. We used power constantly since the 
Morrissey has to log over 10,000 miles in the all too short 
summer. Tuesday night, July 18th, we sighted Snaefell, 
a mountain in Iceland, to starboard as we passed through 
Denmark Straits. It was more than 150 miles distant but 
refraction threw it up. Daylight now lasted twenty-four 
hours. We approached the Arctic Circle with a fresh north- 
erly wind, which soon increased to gale force. About 4:00 
p.m. we began to sight a few “‘growlers,’”’ small, treacherous 
chunks of ice that float almost completely submerged. By 


Three Greenland Eskimos paddle out in their kayaks to meet the ‘‘Morrissey” 
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5:00 p.m., with no let up in the gale, we were working in 
under the lee of the ice field, dodging growlers and pans of 
ice. As I went off watch, I looked aft and saw the Skipper, 
his face red from the sting of wind-driven spray, bringing 
his schooner through the gale without thought of food or 
sleep until the wind had moderated. How privileged we were 
to be under this modern Viking! When I went below, it was 
hard to imagine that a full gale was blowing; though the 
vessel was listing heavily, there was no pounding of seas on 
deck. By being in the lee of the ice, we were in smooth 
water, despite the heavy blow. All night long we tacked 
around in the ice, the wind blowing in heavy squalls. Soon 
we could see the snow-capped peaks of Greenland only a 
few miles to the west. Had we been outside that night we 
would have lost almost everything on deck. During the 
5:00 to 8:00 watch the foresail split and all hands were 
called to bend and reef a new one. This new foresail was made 
by George Richards, the bosun, during the winter, and a 
fine fitting sail it was. Later, the wind moderated and the 
sun came out and painted the land a deep reddish purple. 
The land was mountainous with peaks from 2000 to 5000 
feet in height. There was a great deal more snow than we 
had seen the previous summer in the same latitude on the 
west coast. During the day, as we worked northward around 
the ice, we secured seven seals for museum specimens. 

In another heavy northerly squall, we headed inshore to 
land and replenish our water supply. We dropped anchor 


off Tyler Island and Manby Peninsula. Some of the boys 


went after birds and flowers for the various museums with 
David Nutt and Ruppert Bartlett and several plankton 
hauls were made. We found a good stream where we could 
water and spent the morning filling up the tank and barrels. 
By noon, Billy, the cook, had prepared a fine seal dinner, 
the first of many to follow. I’d rather have one of Billy’s 
seal dinners than all the porterhouse steaks in the world. 
He had been with Captain Bartlett since the days of Peary 
in the Roosevelt and never failed, even in extremely adverse 
conditions, to dish up hearty meals which all hands enjoyed. 
During the afternoon, the weather became sociable again 
and the clouds on the mountain tops disappeared. When 
clouds hang over the mountain tops it means a strong blow 
outside. This is the Eskimo’s weather glass. That evening, 
~ (Continued on page 148) 
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She’s-making knots here, out on the Pacific in broad day- 
light, but her riding light and the echo were confusing in the fog 







evening light was spotted with brighter points of 

electric glow as we blew three long blasts, asking 
the drawbridge to let us through into the main channel. 
With a grumble of distaste, the huge structure swung slowly 
up and our 50-footer strutted through the opening with all 
the importance of a Luckenbacher. The bridge tender, 
familiar with the assorted nuts who go to sea for fun — an 
old acquaintance to most of us — waved us a farewell. 

The skipper was at the wheel. He likes to be handy to the 
reverse levers and will take orders of ‘‘ Right Rudder” and 
“Steady” without any fuss, just as though he didn’t own 
the boat. His calm silhouette loomed up featureless in the 
frame of the window. Sandy, a new hand, squatted in the 
bows, peering ahead through the gathering gloom, looking 
for the unlighted nitwits who habitually select such times 
to go to sleep in the middle of the channel. Hal coiled the 
mooring lines; then he went below to help the Kid close the 
ports. I stood outside the wheelhouse, trying to look im- 
portant and from time to time calling the skipper’s attention 
to things at which he was already looking. 

As I checked the running lights, I saw wisps of fog stream 
past them and the more distant shore lights began to develop 
balls of luminous fuzz. Then from a distance came the giant 
snore of the diaphone on the end of the breakwater. 

“Looks like another blind ride, Skipper,” I said. ‘‘ What 
do you think of it?” 

“Catalina’s twenty miles long. If we can get out of the 
harbor before it gets too thick, we’ll be all right for the 


AN USUAL, it was late when we cast off and the dim 
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crossing and I guess we can hit the island somewhere along 
its length without any too much trouble.” 

“Don’t hit it hard,” I replied. “‘You know how I am, 
Skipper. Just go to sea for the sake of getting into trouble 
and enjoying the pleasant sensation of being on dry land 
again afterwards. I’ll enjoy this trip.” 

“Where shall we set a course?”’ I inquired. 

“Most any place you like, just so we keep out of the 
Avalon run. Remember the Titanic, and also the Arbutus. 
Those Catalina steamers are pretty big and the water’s cold 
at this time of year,’”’ suggested the Skipper. 

“How about Lone Point? Lots of island on each side and 
no traffic but a lot of yachts that we are probably big enough 
to butt out of the way,” I replied. 

““O.K. White’s Cove is a good anchorage, just behind the 
Point. See what Hal says.” 

I yelled down the companionway. 

“Want to go to Honolulu,” came a muffled reply from 
way forward. So Hal got no more attention. 

By the time the course was figured, the breakwater light 
was close aboard, swinging an angry green beam around the 
horizon, and the diaphone was fairly jelling the air with 
noise. We took the time and entered it in the log. The ship 
awoke to the long swell of the Pacific; the green light fuzzed 
up and went out and the diaphone died down to a sad moan. 
We were at sea. Our stem light shone on a patch of slick 
water under the bows. Beyond that patch, beyond the ship, 
there was nothing. 

Hal came up and logked around. The ship was swimming 
in fog. Not much chance to see anything but it was a good 
idea to try; it was a better idea to listen. For a while, we 
heard nothing but the swish of our bow wave, interrupted 
occasionally by the blast of our powerful air horn. Then, 
suddenly — surprisingly close — there answered a long 
blast from a steam whistle. 

Three of us yelled in unison, a tingle running down our 


- spines: ‘Steamer two points on the port bow!” The Skipper 


stuck his head out the window and listened too. 

“That’s the Catalina. She’ll pass us to port.”’ His head 
went back inside again. Sure enough, when her next blast 
sounded, she was abeam — fairly close but quite invisible. 
We relaxed. Her next blast, away astern, sounded more like 
a friendly salute and much less like a challenge. 

The lonesomest place in the world is at sea — in a fog and 
in a small boat. How cut off from the world we are! Forever, 
it seems, this gray murk goes on; beneath, the cold waters of 
the sea. For us, a sturdy craft and our own resources. To 
some of us, born of a pioneer line, the fog-bound boat brings 
out primitive instincts which too much civilization has 
smothered. We breathe deeper and feel life tingling. Our 
friends, their interests so exactly ours, seem more truly 
friends. We feel again the lure that has drawn men forever 

(Continued on page 142) 
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BUILDING THE STAR “SPIRIT” 


Part Il—Planning the Spars and the Rig 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


mary importance. Masts usually break near the deck or 

at the lower spreaders, rarely at the upper spreaders, and 
almost never above the upper spreaders. This seems to indi- 
cate that the average mast is unnecessarily heavy near the 
top, where added weight and windage do the most harm. 
Consequently, the Spirit’s mast was fined to 114” by 134” 
at the top, increasing to 214” by 234” at the upper spreaders 
and to 234” by 334” just above the deck. It was solid (the 
rules bar hollow masts), built up of three pieces of selected 
spruce, and grooved to take the luff rope of the sail. The 
groove has a number of advantages over the older type 
metal track; it saves the weight of the track and sail slides, 
it closes up the slot between the mast and the sail, and it 
prevents the sail from wrinkling unevenly at each slide, all 
important improvements. A grooved mast was used on the 
Twelve-Metre Vim, the largest racing yacht ever to have 
tried such an arrangement, and proved highly satisfactory in 
service in spite of the slight added trouble of raising and 
lowering the sail. 

Spirit’s mast was tapered uniformly in the usual manner 
and, as the above dimensions show, was rather thick in the 
lower sections. I have since wondered whether it would not 
be an improvement to fine down a mast between the two sets 
of spreaders and between the lower spreaders and the deck, 
but not at the spreaders. During the winter of 1939-40, we 
made the experiment on Spirit’s mast. That is, slightly 
bulbous sections were left, allowing the spar to retain its 
original size at the ends of the staying panels, where pre- 
sumably it needs the greatest strength, at the same time 
saving weight and windage in between. Such an unorthodox 
spar might develop peculiar kinks and bends because of its 
non-uniform taper; if it does not, it should be stronger than a 
normal mast of the same weight. The modern Marconi mast 
almost never breaks anywhere except at the ends of the 
panels; the large number of screws and bolts necessitated by 
the method of fastening stays with tangs has created a prob- 
lem not yet fully solved by designers and builders. Although 
the bulbous mast may not be the perfect answer, I consider it 
an improvement and will watch its performance in Spirit 
with interest. 

The boom was solid, two inches in diameter, and non- 
roller-reefing. In eight years of sailing Stars, I had never 
reefed nor wanted to reef. A Star can lug full sail to windward 
in breezes up to 25 knots or so. Even in harder blows, the 
reefed boat gains only a little and loses it again off the wind. 
Ideally, it should be possible to roll a reef in and out at will 
during a race but in practice this seldom works out. So much 
time is lost in executing the maneuver that it does not pay; 
besides, there is always the possibility that the gear, however 
well designed, may jam. A mechanism which functions per- 
fectly on a calm day at the mooring has an unfortunate way 
of going out of whack under severe conditions in open water, 
where reefing operations must always take place. It is possi- 
ble that on a long windward leg and on a very rough day, 
where the sail could be reefed before the race and shaken out 
just once at the weather mark, roller gear might win the day. 
But, under normal conditions of racing Stars, it simply is 
not necessary. Furthermore, I was particularly anxious to 


|: OBTAIN a satisfactory mast was, of course, of pri- 
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Halliard hooks. Left, that for the main, of the type used on “Spirit.” 
(This is not “Spirit’s'’ masthead; the halliard is too heavy.) Right, 
the hook and supporting link on the jib. Note the absence of hanks 


try out the operation of a halliard arrangement which could 
not be used in conjunction with reefing. 

As soon as roller gear, with its heavy and cumbersome 
claws, was disposed of, we were no longer bound to have a 
grooved boom. For several reasons, I decided to use a track 
instead. For one thing, it is almost impossible to thread a sail 
into a grooved boom single-handed, and there are many occa- 
sions when a skipper has to make sail alone. Moreover, there 
is no really satisfactory outhaul, for use with a groove, 
which can be adjusted from the cockpit. And, finally, water 
lodges in the groove of a boom, the interior of which is never 
varnished, and dry rot sets in. The objections to a track 
which are so vital in the case of the mast lose most of their 
force when applied to the boom. For instance, the added 
weight is not nearly so important, since it is centered so 
much lower down. We further obviated this objection by ob- 
taining a duralumin track which, though certainly remark- 
ably light, provided one unforeseen difficulty: the outhaul 
fitting, also of aluminum, was supposed to slide on the track; 
but the metal was so soft that the surfaces would bind and 
had to be coaxed carefully back into position. Sail slides 
sometimes do the same thing, which is the reason why this 
type of track is not to be recommended for masts. I have 
seen a crew struggling for an hour trying to tease a mainsail 
into going up a duralumin track. 

One more advantage of a track boom might be mentioned, 
although we did not discover it until midseason. The boom, 
for some reason, began to develop a permanent bend, as if it 
were gradually becoming warped. This bend was corrected 
by simply turning the boom upside down and changing the 
fittings accordingly, which could not have been done with a 
grooved spar. The bend did not return. 

The standing rigging presented a number of interesting 
problems. The main shrouds were led through the deck to 


_turnbuckles and chain plates below, because of the well- 


known spray-throwing ability of the above deck fittings 
and for another good reason not usually considered: above 
deck turnbuckles are in exactly the position best calculated 
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Spirit's’ hollow box whisker poke is stiff and strong 


to foul jib sheets. The knowledge that all bothersome plates, 
- turnbuckles, pins and shackles are safely tucked away below 
removes just one more worry. The builder designed a special 
notched plate for the deck to allow adjustment in the fore 
and aft position of the stays. A rubber gasket provided a 
reasonably watertight seal around the wires. The jibstay and 
jib downhaul also went through small holes in the deck, 
around sheaves, and back to a pair of turnbuckles at the for- 
ward end of the cockpit. It is necessary to have both of these 
available for quick adjustment while under full sail. 

The top of the mast was stayed laterally with the usual 
diamond, and fore and aft by a single jumper stay. When the 
boat came from the shop, she had the conventional upper 
headstay because that rig was supposed to provide more 
accurate control over the bend in the upper half of the mast. 
After a few trial sails, we changed back to a jumper, the ar- 
rangement I had always used on my old Star. There is noth- 
ing remarkable about jumper struts on large boats since they 
have been universally adopted to allow the proper use of 
parachute spinnakers. But Stars do not carry spinnakers and 
nearly all of them, for some reason, still use the cumbersome 
headstay, over which the jumper has a number of important 
advantages: (1). It is far easier to set and take in the whisker 
pole when there is no extra stay for the jib to wrap itself 
around. (2) All the stress of holding the mast forward is 
transmitted to the jibstay or jib instead of some being taken 
up by the headstay, hence the luff wire can be set up ap- 
preciably tighter and the jib sags off much less. (3) There is 
less whip in the top of the mast because of the increased 
rigidity of the staying system; that is, the whole top is 
stayed as a unit and not by two separate, independent ele- 
ments. (4) There is less windage where windage is most 
damaging. Although the jumper is led down the mast to a 
point about five feet above the deck, where it can be adjusted 
with a turnbuckle, this part is carried close to the mast. It 
has been shown that a moving wire churns up a far greater 
disturbance than the same wire in a fixed position. One 
caution should be observed in rigging a single jumper: the 
strut must be relatively short and the stay must return to 
the mast at a point well above the lower spreaders to avoid 
interfering with the jib. 
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Whisker poles, like spinnaker poles, usually bend badly and 
sometimes break under the heavy stresses to which they are 


. subjected. We designed a highly satisfactory hollow box spar 


which was slightly lighter than a dangerously thin solid pole 
would be and at the same time had the great virtue of being 
practically inflexible. The added diameter was no objection, 
since wind resistance is not a factor on any point of sailing on 
which the whisker is used. 

All the Spirit’s stays were of 19-strand stainless steel wire. 
We chose this in preference to rod rigging because the latter 
could not be bent quite enough to go around the corner at 
the deck fittings. Probably the most serious single error in 
the entire boat was our failure to use Tru-Loc fittings at 
both ends of all stays. 

I hesitated a long time before specifying wire sizes for the 
standing rigging and, even then, was by no means certain 
that we used the right ones. The result was that, although 
we never broke any stays, we kept altering the rigging during 
the summer in an attempt to arrive at the most suitable 
combination. The 1%” lowers, 349” intermediates and 4” 
diamonds remained as originally installed. We had 3%” 
backstays to start with and, later, in a fit of pessimism, 
changed them to a size heavier. The jumper stay began life 
in the 4” size and did its job nobly as long as it was rigged 
on a 12-inch strut. It soon became evident, however, that the 
strut had to be shortened to clear the jib; the resulting in- 
creased stress on the stay made it stretch too much and it 
was replaced by a 349” wire. The jibstay, on the other hand, 
was reduced a size to 4,” because, as will be explained later, 
it was practically a decoration, serving no purpose except to 
hold the mast up at the mooring. These wire sizes were, if 
anything, on the conservative side. Several Stars have gone 
successfully through a racing season carrying no stay 
heavier than 349” in this type of 1 by 19 wire. If splices are 
used, it must be admitted that the margin of safety is not 
great, but in conjunction with Tru-Loc fittings I am con- 
vinced that this size is plenty strong enough. 

Light stainless rolled steel tangs and spreader clips were 
obtained for Spirit from a California concern, and extra 
long, streamlined spruce spreaders were fitted to them, not 
rigidly but so as to allow them to swing through a six-inch 
arc at the outer ends. Twenty-one-inch diamond spreaders 
and 24-inch lowers, later changed to 27 inches, proved most 
satisfactory. There is no reason to skimp on spreader length 
in a boat carrying no Genoa; extra length helps in keeping 
the mast straight and in reducing stress on the shrouds. 

(Continued on page 134) 





The chain plates and turnbuckles are below decks, well se- 
cured to the boat’s framing and accessible for adjustment 
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A group of Internationals ap- 
proaching a mark, with No. 16 
apparently in the lead, followed, 
in order, by Nos. 22, 6, 20 and 2 





Below. But No. 20, to leeward, 
squeezes past the buoy and gains 
on the leaders. The order has now 


become 16, 22, 20, 6 and 2 
Levick 


APPROACHING AND ROUNDING MARKS 


By 
ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 





sounding above the murmur of the evening breeze told important the proper rounding of marks really is. Not until 
us that the rocking chair fleet had already dropped _—_— you have seen boats, sailing almost even for an entire leg, 
anchor. When we reached the porch, we saw anumber of our _= suddenly become well spread out following the eventful 
competitors of a few hours before, augmented by several moments of the turn, and only after you yourself have lost 


retired racing men, all engaged in the heated but enjoyable __ three or four places in such a situation, can you appreciate 
sort of discussion that follows so many races. 


That afternoon, one of the boats, after lead- 
ing for two-thirds of the course, had gotten into 
a jam at the last mark and lost no less than four 
places. The unfortunate skipper was now in the 
center of the group, the butt of much good 
natured kidding, and responsible for the present 
outburst of sound. He was the first to admit 
that it was his own fault for getting in the tight 
situation, and this admission was the signal for 
the cessation of joking and the airing of ideas 
by most of those present as to just what should 
have been done. After getting these theories off 
our chests, the conversation turned to the 
subject of approaching and rounding marks in 
general. Much of what was said was pretty old 
stuff to most of us, but there were a few less 
experienced sailors who happily said that they 
had learned a lot, while there wasn’t a man who 
felt that he hadn’t profited, to some small 
extent, by the “bull session.”” Perhaps you, too, 
would like to sit in on a rehash of the more 
important points. 


F on before we had landed at the club float, the voices Only a man who has done a lot of racing can realize how 

































































the need for skill at this time. Rounding the mark ranks 
second only to the start as the greatest single moment of 
the average race. 

When approaching the lee mark, it is well, especially if the 
fleet is large and well bunched, to try to get the inside posi- 
tion at the turn. If you fail to do this, and some boat at the 
last minute gains an overlap, you may lose more than this 
one position. If the next leg is to windward, after rounding, 
this boat will be on your wind and many that rounded just 
astern, being already on your quarter, may soon pass you. 
Furthermore, by being down to leeward as a result of your 
wide turn, you may be unable to tack and clear your wind 
because of the proximity of the boats on your quarter. Of 
course, when the next leg is a reach or a run, the initial loss 
by being outside is equally great but is less apt to be pro- 
longed and accentuated, since, by reaching up or off, a clear 
wind can be obtained. 

There are several ways by which the inside position may 
be attained but all of them involve planning well ahead. 
Frequently, as early as the start, it is advisable to plan to 
cross on the end of the line which will ultimately give the 
inside at the turn. Assuming, however, that one-quarter 
mile from the mark your boat is well outside the bulk of the 





Once past the mark, No. 20 jibes 
before the rest of the group, has 
her spinnaker shifted smartly and 
drawing and goes into the lead. 
Then come Nos. 16, 22, 2 and 6 


Compare this situation with that in 
the first picture. No. 20 has 
opened out a nice lead. No. 16 is 
in a mess, with her spinnaker foul 
on the headstay, and has dropped 
astern while 22, 2 and 6 are trailing 


Rosenfeld 


fleet, it is then usually advisable (especially if the fleet is 
large and close enough to profit if you make a poor turn), to 
bear off or reach up, as the case may be, to get the inside 
berth. In so doing, it may be necessary to kill way and go 
under the stern of one or two boats that you otherwise had a 
slim chance of beating to the mark but, even so, this is the 
safer course. An overlap at the last minute may enable you 
to regain the lost positions and, at worst, you will have 
sacrificed two places instead of the six or seven which 
you might otherwise lose. 

At this point, however, a word of caution is necessary. 
Many sailors, especially those who have just been caught on 
the outside, resolve that never again will a boat get an 
overlap on them if they can possibly help it. In their zeal, 
they go too far. Weare here referring to that annoying breed 
of skipper who would rather luff half a mile off the course . 
than let a boat remain close on his weather quarter, in strik- 
ing distance of an overlap. If you don’t wish to be sailed 
right out of the race, the only thing to do is kill way enough 
to be able to bear off under his stern. Then you can sit back 
as the mark approaches and enjoy the spectacle of the 
offender getting the medicine he so richly deserves. All the 
boats to leeward,.and many astern, will almost invariably 


Figure 1. Boat A, by leaving the 
mark close at the beginning of 
the turn, sags to leeward and 
cannot tack to cross Boat B, if 
desired. B, by giving the mark a 
wide berth at first, ends up 
farther to windward and may be 
able to break through A’s 
backwind before long 


slip through his lee if he has gone too far to windward. They 
are approaching the mark closer on the wind and, therefore, 
sail much faster than a boat far to windward and squared 
away to get down to the mark. It really doesn’t do a great 
deal of good to get the inside turn if there are no boats to be 
inside of left in your class. 

Suppose, however, that you are approaching a lee mark 
all alone, with no boats closer than one length ahead or 
astern. It is then that the actual maneuver of rounding, 
rather than the approach, is important. Several rules should 
be obeyed. First of all, don’t swing so fast that you will lose 
headway. Second, make sure that neither tide nor sea 
causes you to hit the buoy but, on the other hand, don’t 
be afraid to cut it close. The skipper who has reckoned 
with all conditions can safely pass it close aboard. If the 
next leg is to windward, it is desirable to give the mark a 
good berth to one side at the beginning of the swing, so that 
at the conclusion you will cut it close, and be as far to wind- 
ward as possible. (See Figure 1.) If you cut it close on the 
reaching course, before coming on to the wind, you will be 


ag a length farther to lee- 
B, B: iG G0 


ward than necessary. This 
A2 


is not only one length 


thrown away but may 
Figure 3. Boat B, unable to go under 


cause far greater loss if 

the following boat rounds 
A’s stern, is forced to tack, and Boat A 
opens up @ nice lead. Below. In this 


mf correctly and, by being 
case Boat B is forced to overstand, and 


oe close on your weather 
quarter, makes tacking 
A rounds the mark first (Figure 4) 


impossible. 

In jibing around the 
mark from one spinnaker 
reach to another, the 
skipper, by the course he 
steers, can facilitate jib- 
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Figure 2. In this case the starboard tack does 
Boat A no good. If she had tacked on B’s bow, 
she might have been unable to round the mark 


ing the parachute. A gradual turn is desirable. By going a . 
bit to windward just before getting to the mark, and then 
squaring off dead before the wind for the couple of lengths 
immediately prior to reaching the buoy, the crew has time 
to get the spinnaker shifted for the next reach, so that as 
soon as the turn is made it fills and isready to draw. The 
slight distance lost in this kind of approach is more than 
offset by the resulting fast and neat jibe, which all but re- 
moves the danger of twisting the spinnaker around the 
headstay and enables it to draw sooner. 

Turning to a consideration of the weather mark, it is 
immediately obvious that here the approach is of the utmost 
importance. If possible, it is well te plan your course so 
that you will arrive at the mark on the starboard tack. 
Assume that the mark must be left to starboard, so that 
if approaching on the starboard tack it will be necessary to 
go about to round the mark. If a bunch of boats is approach- 
ing on the port tack at the same time, they will be forced to 
go about until the starboard tack boat has swung to round. 
This is an obvious advantage for the right of way boat. If 
this advantage is to be realized, however, it is imperative 
for the starboard tack boat to be approaching the mark close 
aboard. If she can fetch only within fifty yards or so of the 
mark, her advantages have, to a great extent, disappeared. 
In this case, if the port tack boats are laying the mark right 
on the nose, they can fake going about and, at the last min- 
ute, bear off under the stern of the boat on the starboard 
tack. Then, by pinching a trifle, they can still lay the mark 
and stand a good chance of rounding first. (See Figure 2.) 
If the starboard tack boat had tried to avoid this by tacking 
on the lee bow of the boat over which she had right of way, 
she might then have been unable to fetch. In any case, her 
starboard tack advantage has disappeared. If approaching 
the mark close aboard, however, there would be no room 
for the other boats to pass under her stern and still be able 

ym, to round the mark. (Figure 3.) 

Even when approaching virtually 
alone, there are certain mistakes to be 
avoided. The most common of these is 
overstanding. Every length sailed after 
you could safely lay the mark is a length 
thrown away, and this distance may be the 
ultimate difference between victory and 
defeat. A more serious loss, however; 
often results from not going far enough. 
This necessitates two extra tacks at the 
last minute and results in loss of head- 
way and several boat lengths of distance. 
It is well to continue a length or two 


Figure 5. This time, Boat B, by not 
tacking on A’s lee bow, later forces 
Boat A about and rounds first 


beyond the position when you first think 
you can lay the mark, because this extra 
(Continued on page 140) 
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ITH little way on her, the -~ x 
average power boat does IA. 3 
not respond quickly to her \ 


rudder. After the steering wheel is 
turned, there is a considerable inter- 
val before the rudder takes effect | 
and, when the boat finally does start \ 

to swing, it is equally difficult to ‘ i 2 
straighten her out. Much of the ; \! 
trouble encountered in making land- ge & ' 
ings or performing any of the small a ae 
feats of seamanship necessary in 
crowded waters lies in this fact; it is 
possible, nevertheless, to carry on in 
good control without increasing the 
forward motion of the boat beyond a 
safe limit. 

The answer is the application of 
power at the right moment. At slow 
speeds, instead of trying to steer by 
constant small changes of the rudder, 
put the rudder hard over and handle 
the boat with brief spurts ahead 
with the motor. This has the effect of 
swinging the stern without sending 
the boat ahead to any appreciable Fig. 1 
extent. Never use the power until the rudder is hard over. 
Even though it is necessary to turn but a few degrees, the 
extent of the swing can be gauged by the amount of power 
used. This requires a good deal of work at the wheel but it is 
worth it. 

When jogging ahead, with the rudder amidships, most 
power boats have a tendency to swing one way or the other. 
This is because the lower blades of the propeller, acting at 
greater depth and in greater pressure than the upper, create 
a sidewise force that swings the stern in the same direction 
as the rotation. The majority of boats are equipped with 
right-handed propellers and so their sterns swing to star- 
board. Going astern, conditions are reversed and the stern 
swings to port. Ignorance of this force causes many of the 
poor landings some skippers invariably make; yet, if this 
sidewise force is recognized, it can be used to advantage. 
The thing to remember is that, going ahead, this force has its 
greatest effect at slow speeds but, in reverse, the greatest 

‘turning force is exerted at full speed. 

The next time you bring your boat into a landing, keep 
these things in mind. Naturally, you try to come in against 
the wind—or against the current, if it is stronger. The sea- 
manlike thing, of course, is to land on the lee side but, if 
conditions are particularly bad — say with a strong cross 
wind and shoals close by — there is much to be said in favor 
of coming in on the weather side. This is not intended as a 
recommendation of landing to windward in moderate 
weather but merely as a suggestion that it is often saner to 
play safe. On the lee side, you must depend on somebody’s 
quick work with the lines because, in a heavy breeze, no 
amount of skillful handling will keep a boat there without 
them. 

In any event, you have made up your mind about the 
wind and tide, fenders are over the side, and you are coming 
in at reduced speed. If there is a dinghy astern, she should be 
tied up short or somebody must keep an eye on her. About a 
hundred feet away, take the motor out of gear and keep it 
turning at slightly faster than idling speed for it is better to 
be a little harder on the reverse gear than to chance stalling 
the motor. The boat begins to swing off her course. Instead of 
attempting to steer her out of it, put the rudder hard over 
and engage the clutch for a second. The stern slews around 

and the boat is back on her course. Perhaps she turned toe 





WATCH THAT STERN! 


By ROBERT M. TRACY 


mm Fig. 1. The boat ranges up 
£4 to the float and at 2, with 
\ the bow close in, she is 
given right rudder and the 

engine is reversed 


Fig. 2. When several feet 
from the float, heading in, 
left rudder is given and the 
engine put full ahead to 





swing her stern in, then 
reversed at low speed 


Fig. 3. The boat is backed 

away from the mooring 

with left rudder, then the 

engine is set ahead and the 

helm shifted. As she picks 

up headway, the rudder is 
put amidships 


much, so it’s hard over the 
other way and another little 
jab ahead with the power. 
You are getting near the 
landing. If it is a float, watch 
for ropes or chains running 
out from the corners. 

Now, because of the ac- 
tion of the sidewise pressure 
from the lower blades of the 
propeller, the procedure dif- 
fers, depending upon which side you land. In either case, it is 
really easier to come in at a slight angle; otherwise, when 
you reverse, the boat is likely to swing out of position at the 
last moment. Assuming that you have a right-handed propel- 
ler, your stern is going to swing to port when you reverse. If 
you come in with the landing on the port side, this side 
pressure is an advantage. Do not reverse until you are right 
alongside, with the bow close to the landing and the stern 
perhaps six or eight feet away. Then go astern at about 
quarter speed, with the rudder hard right. This wili check 
headway and swing the stern in until the boat is just where 
you want her. 

Coming in with the landing to starboard, the side pressure 
of the propeller is working against you. The trick is to get the 
stern swinging fast and to reverse slowly. As soon as the 
forward half of the boat overlaps the landing and is still ten 
or fifteen feet away, start the stern swinging in. Put the 
rudder left and give the boat a hard little push ahead with 
the engine. Then reverse the engine immediately and run it 
slowly, still holding the rudder left. The boat loses way 
gradually because the propeller is turning over slowly and 
the stern still swings in because the effect of the side pressure 





Fig. 3 


is at a minimum. If it is moving too fast, a little extra power - 


will check it. By the time the boat has lost her way, all you 
have to do is step ashore. 

With the wind pressing a boat against a landing, it is often 
(Continued on page 142) 
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THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


sage through the Strait of Magellan whetted your appe- 

tite for that vicinity, it is absolutely essential that you 
read the late Felix Riesenberg’s ‘‘Cape Horn.”’ Felix’s style 
in this book has been criticized on the score that it lacks 
literary polish. That doesn’t matter. It’s as rugged as the 
region and the sailors of whom he wrote, and the book will 
keep you up nights and awake even after you have laid it 
down. To cap everything, the author, reasoning in a seaman- 
like manner, has identified Pactolus, or Burnham, Bank, as 
the long lost and half forgotten Elizabeth Island which Cap- 
tain Francis Drake discovered and named in his voyage of 
circumnavigation. Drake and members of his company were 
the only human beings ever to set foot on the uninhabited 
island, which he placed in 57° South. No other sailor ever 
even sighted it. Three hundred and seven years after Drake, 
Captain Burnham, commanding the American ship Pactolus, 
was the first to take soundings of a bank lying in 56° 36’ 
South and 74° 24’ West, and extending 30 miles south. 
Neither he nor any other navigator associated the bank with 
the by then non-existent Elizabeth Island. But Felix Riesen- 
berg, 54 years after discovery of the bank, plotted courses, 
allowed for current, put two and two together, and explained 
a legend which had come to be considered almost as fabulous 
as that of the Flying Dutchman. I hope the day will come 
when an oceanographic ship sounds the bank and finds a 
pinnacle or perhaps a gorge which it may dignify with the 
name of Felix Riesenberg. 


|: Mrs. Hart’s article in February about her eastward pas- 


As the New Deal draws to the end of its first eight years it 
is becoming more and more widely acclaimed as the Sou- 
venir Stamp Administration. Mothers, National Parks, Gen- 
erals, Admirals, Poets and Authors have all been limned on 
our postage stamps and, although a third of our population 
is still unfed, unclothed and unhoused, the philatelists have 
been in clover. I wish I had thought sooner to suggest to our 
Sailor President that he authorize a souvenir series of Amer- 
ica’s Cup defenders. It could have ranged from a $1 stamp 
for the original America right up to a fancy little $17 number 
for the Ranger. . . . Perhaps it’s not too late. Remind me to 
bring it up after you have expressed your preference at the 
polls next November. 


Not liking to rush into print with an ill-considered opin- 
ion (cries of ‘Sez you!”’), I’ve waited till now to tell you 
what I thought the niftiest item at the Motor Boat Show. 
And it isn’t only my own opinion because I know a fellow 


who actually paid seventy-five cents of his own money to go 
back to the Palace a second time and feast his eyes on the 
contraption. Well, it was the floating freight car with flat- 
iron ends that caught my eye and won my vote. The one 
designed (as the saying-is) by Ray Hunt, Frank Paine and 
Gordon Monroe and built by Lawley on the spur of the 
moment. The thing I like about that boat (entirely apart 
from the fact. that anything Frank interests himself in is 
good) was that no shamefaced attempt had been made to 
combine beauty with utility. The boat — yes, she is a boat 
— is as homely as my great aunt Urania, but I’ll bet she’ll 
be able to go places as fast as Aunty did when she was young, 
bless her lively soul. 


Jerry Graham, in his excellent article entitled “King 
Neptune’s English,” jumps on Alf Loomis for using the ex- 
pression “winching up” a backstay. Guilty as charged, says 
Alf, throwing himself on the mercy of the court with a 
promise of good behavior. But Jerry, straying from his text 
for a moment, offered in the article a parenthetical phrase 
about the weather side of a ship’s steering wheel, saying, 
“‘whence ‘helm up’ and ‘helm down’.”’ If you ask me, the 
phrase “‘helm up” whences — but there J go, verbing a 
passive part of speech — straight back to the days before 
the invention of the steering wheel when a helm, or tiller, 
was up and no ambiguity. 


On your toes, Coast Guard, there’s another rescue in the 
making. It’s building up slowly, but when it comes it ought 
to be front page news. I refer to a clipping from the Seattle 
“Star” which tells how Barney Siggelkow bought a 50-foot 
shore boat (whatever that is) from the U.S.S. Arizona for 
$350 and has spent four and a half thousands and four and a 
half years equipping her for a voyage around the world or 
thereabouts. Photographs show that the masts of the Mys- 
tery, as she is called, have not yet been stepped and that her 
topsides are unfinished, but the text states that already the 
intrepid owner has placed 1500 cans of potatoes plus cases of 
beans, peas, chili, chicken, ham and sausages in her “holds.” 
According to Jack Heise, who wrote the story from which I 
quote, there is nothing that can stop Mr. Siggelkow from 
starting for the South Seas in the spring of ’41. ‘‘I’ve planned 
every detail,” said Barney, ‘‘and when I hoist the sails I 
won’t be back for four years.’’ Honestly, Jack, man to man 
and craftsman to fellow craftsman, didn’t you make your 
story about Mr. Siggelkow three words too long? 


(Continued on page 154) 
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The “‘hard-to-get” approach is practiced by those 
who think that they will bring the reporters run- 
ning by piquing the curiosity of the newspapers 


spell it right,’”’ is one of those vocational wisecracks fre- 

quently heard around a newspaper office because it ex- 
presses so patly the coyly hopeful attitude of a large section 
of the general public. And this includes, I can confidently 
add after a dozen years of covering yachting for a metro- 
politan daily, the yachting public. 

I don’t mean by that that most of those who race a boat 
‘are publicity hounds, but the majority of people aren’t 
averse to favorable mention when they accomplish some- 
thing creditable in the sports world. More to the point, 
however, is the fact that every yacht club, racing class and 
other organization connected with the sport has reason, one 
time and another, to seek its share (at least) of publicity 
for its doings, both in advance and on the actual events. 
And they’re welcome to it, within reason, but when you sit 
on the receiving end of some of their efforts you begin to 
realize how fantastic are some of their methods of going 
about the business. 

So, after some hesitation, I’ve decided to expose a few 
trade secrets in the hope that, if YacuT1nG considers them 
worth publishing and club secretaries, class chairmen and 
other people think them worth reading, maybe we'll all 
understand each other a little better. 

I might start by exposing some of the aforementioned 
methods practiced by various persons charged with the job 
of getting their clubs’ names in the paper now and then. One 
theory seems to be that if you give a reporter enough to 
drink, he’ll print anything you want. Aside from certain 
practical objections, such as that a drunken man has diffi- 
culty finding the keys on a typewriter, this sometimes has 
sad results. I can show you the tombstones of more than one 
reporter who died trying to hold up his end of this game. 

Another approach is the “hard-to-get.”’ This is practiced 
by clubs and people who seem to think that if they make a 
great secret of everything they will pique the curiosity of 
the newspapers to a point where reporters will be snooping 
around keyholes and employing spies to find out what’s 
going on. This doesn’t work either — there are too many 
other stories around that make just as good copy and are 
easier to get. Also, it annoys editors, and an annoyed editor 
doesn’t go out of his way to publicize his annoyer favorably, 
or to soft-pedal a story that has news value but which the 
club would be just as happy not to have too much said about. 

At the other extreme, some clubs employ professional 
press agents. A club that was planning to run an important 
race a year or two ago announced months in advance that 
its information would be broadcast through a certain firm — 


" | DON’T want my name in the paper — but be sure you 
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“DON’T USE MY 


NAME, BUT—” 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


one of the big names in the public relations field. And that 
was the last we heard of that race for months. The press 
agent never bothered to send out a line and it was only after 
diligent questioning of members of the club that we found 
that the project hadn’t been given up — by which time i 
was too late to give it much of a build-up. : 

I might as well let the cat out of the bag now as to keep it 
under cover until the end of the article. The way to get your 
story in the paper is: (a) to keep the papers informed of 
what’s going on, preferably well in advance, and (b) to pro- 
vide reasonable facilities for covering it when it happens. 
Simple, isn’t it? But you’d be surprised how many people 
never thought of that. All you have to do is to put the 
yachting reporters of your local papers on your mailing list 
for club notices, announcements of impending races and other 
matters of interest. After all, the reporter doesn’t sit in his office 
and dream his stories and, if he is a regular member of his 
paper’s staff, he probably has plenty of other jobs to do and 
can’t spend five or six hours a day calling on club secretaries. 
He’s pretty likely to print the things that come to his atten- 
tion in the natural course of events and not worry too much 
about the rest. 

Don’t get the idea from this that a paper will print any- 
thing you send. It costs money to buy paper and more 
money to print it, and a two-paragraph item multiplied by a 
hundred thousand circulation represents an item of cost 
which the publisher must at least hope is justified in reader 
interest. Space is at a tremendous premium. (Forget about 
that business of ‘‘you must have a hard time finding stuff 
to fill up the paper with.” It’s the bunk.) In the limited 
space allotted to the sports pages, yachting must compete 
for space with every other form of sport. You may not give 
a hoot in Hades about baseball or horse racing — I don’t — 
but either of those sports has a dozen readers for every one 
who reads the yachting news. I’m referring now to run-of- 
the-mill news, not a World’s Series, a Derby or an America’s 
Cup Race. 

Given the limited space to which yachting is entitled in a 
daily paper, what are you going to put in it? A learned 
treatise on an obscure point of the racing rules, or a fourth- 
dimensional exposition of the metacentric shelf principle of 
yacht design, is tremendously interesting to a few people, 
just as a four-column cut of Elmer Z. Witherspoon, newly- 
elected commodore of the East Skunk Crick Yacht Squad- 
ron, is of vital interest to Commodore Witherspoon. But it 
doesn’t boost circulation noticeably. Personalities, well- 
known names, unusual or spectacular occurrences, amusing 
incidents, international or intersectional rivalries — these 
and a dozen other considerations, in varying proportions, in- 
fluence an editor’s judgment of a story’s news value. 

Then, too, you have dozens of clubs, within a paper’s 
sphere of circulation, competing for space. If half a dozen 
clubs in a locality are holding races on the same week-end, 
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It would be helpful in writing the story if the reporter could see what is going on 


each considers its own event equally or more important than 
any or all the others. The papers can’t afford to give each 
one a column. Besides, the chances are that a paper has 
only one, or at most two, staff men available for yachting, 
and in a sport such as this one it is difficult to get satisfac- 
tory coverage except on the barest facts either from local 
correspondents or from news services, because they don’t 
know, and care less, what it’s all about. So an editor must 
pick one or two events for full coverage and skip over the 
others with ‘‘a lick and a promise.”’ Yachting, unfortunately, 
is wholly lacking in the indices by which sports editors 
gauge the reader interest in all professional and some ama- 
teur sports events —the gate receipts, number of spec- 
tators, or volume of betting. And while the number of 
yachts involved is a guide up to a certain point, it falls down 
completely when you get beyond the sphere of local regattas. 

Just to save time, I am perfectly willing to admit what 
every man outside the newspaper business fanatically be- 
lieves, namely, that he could run a newspaper better than 
the men who are getting paid to do it. Until some better 
system is devised, however, we’ll just have to keep on 
fumbling along in our own way. That is, as far as yachting 
is concerned, that the paper’s regular yachting reporter usu- 
ally has the first guess at which stories will turn out best, 
with his judgment subject to reversal, without notice, by the 
sports editor and both of them responsible to a ‘‘passel’’ of 
managing editors, the publishers and other journalistic 
brass hats. 

But to return to the subject of keeping the papers in- 
formed on what’s going on. If you notice that one individual, 
or one club, class, designer, or broker is getting more space 
in the papers than you think he rates, don’t jump to the 
conclusion that there’s anything mysterious or sinister 
about it. There are usually two reasons for it. One is that he, 
or it, does things that make good copy. (Newspapers don’t 
originate news, they publish news about what other people 
are doing.) The other is that the individual, or someone 
connected with the organization, has news sense — a sense 
rare outside the newspaper business and not always too keen 
within it. In other words, if he has a story, he picks up the 
phone or writes a note and lets the papers know about it. 
This is always appreciated, especially if the news item isn’t 
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always one in which the informant has an axe 
of his own to grind. Most reporters, as I have 
said, have other jobs besides yachting which 
take up their time, and they even feel entitled 
to an occasional day off. (I am aware that some 
yachtsmen consider the sports reporter’s job 
a year-long round of unalloyed pleasure. The 
grass always looks greener in other people’s 
pastures. ) 

One point that amateur publicists usually 
miss altogether is the time element, which is 
important in various ways. For one thing, all 
news values are relative and a story that might 
run a column and a half, under an eight-column 
banner line, on a dull day when the ball games 
are all rained out, will be lucky to rate three 
paragraphs on the run-over page on a day when 
the world is full of big sports events. Even the 
man who writes the story frequently doesn’t 
know whether it will lead the sports section or 
be mangled into insignificance and tucked away 
in a corner somewhere when the make-up man 
goes into action. 

Plenty of earnest club secretaries will mail in 
an item a week after it has ceased to be news or, 
worse yet, give it to one paper on a Wednesday 
and then be terribly, terribly hurt because a 
competing paper won’t print the same item the following 
Sunday. Professional press agents usually mark their ad- 
vance notices ‘‘For Release December 14,” or whatever date 
they select. On advance publicity items, it’s a good idea to 
consult with the yachting writers beforehand and pick a re- 
lease date on which the reporter will be able to handle it and 
the paper won’t be too full of more important news. 

A paper will never intentionally violate a release date, nor 
will a competent reporter break a story which has been told 
him in confidence, except in cases where it becomes public 
knowledge through other sources. Reporters differ on this 
point. Some don’t want to be burdened with ‘‘off the rec- 
ord” stories. Others welcome confidences of this sort; it 
saves time and confusion when the story is released, and 
gives them knowledge of the real facts and a chance to check 
up on background and “angles,” in case the story does 
break from some other source — which it frequently does in 
garbled form. 

Sometimes a hint that a story is going to break is a help. 
I remember once, in a hotly contested America’s Cup trial 
series, a member of the selection committee remarked: ‘‘ You 
fellows better be on the job tonight.’”’ A couple of us were, 
and when Sherman Hoyt disembarked from a launch that 
evening with a grin a yard wide on his face we knew without 
asking, even before the official notice followed him ashore, 
that Enterprise had been selected. We rounded the gang up 
by phone, messenger and scuttle butt telegraph, and in.a 
few minutes the news was on the wires. Lacking that hint, 
the announcement might have been picked up accidentally 
by the wrong man and a number of reporters would have 
been busy explaining to their editors how come they missed 
the boat. 

No reporter will knowingly print a phony story but plenty 
of them get into the papers — and why? Well, to put it 
baldly, it’s partly because some people think it smart, or 
funny, or to their own interests, to lie to a reporter, and be- 
cause other people state as facts things they believe or 
imagine to be true. ‘‘The trouble with the country ain’t ig- 
norance, it’s the things people know that ain’t so.”’ No re- 
porter can be everywhere at once. Most stories are based 
wholly or in part on someone else’s information and even a 

(Continued on page 155) 
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BALANCED A 
SHEETS 


A Convenient Arrangement 


for a Loose-Footed Sail 
By 


H. ANDRESEN 





Two views of a boat fitted with the author’s system of balanced sheets. 
There are three sheets on the mainsail and two of them on the jib 


‘free ground” outside the designs of approved racing 

classes may perhaps lead the investigator into the class 
of Don Quixote, who uselessly tackled the forces of nature in 
the form of a windmill. He had his fight — probably to his 
own satisfaction — but this way of exercising human skill 
was not among the recognized sports of his day. 

So in our day, when yachting more and more means 
motoring, and the efficient use of sails has its fascination 
mainly within the ironclad rules of regatta classes, a sail of a 
strange design will be looked upon as “an ugly duckling.” 


Be GRAPPLE with problems of sail efficiency on the 
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Figure 1. Airfoil characteristics 
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Figure 4. Showing an auxiliary 
sheet led to a point near the mast 


Figure 3 (right). How the balanced 
sheet is rigged on the main 








However, as your editor seems to have a kind heart to- 
wards strange ducklings — even if they are not sure to 
develop into swans — a few lines will be ventured. 

Present knowledge of airfoil characteristics shows a large 
variation in lift (driving force) as the angle and shape of the 
foil changes. With this in mind, it is self evident that wind 
reactions on the usual sail must have different character- 
istics in different sections taken laterally across the sail. For 
instance, at the first signs of trimming the sail too close to 
the wind, a shiver occurs close to the mast in the upper por- 
tion of the sail where the angle of the apparent wind is 
smaller than it is down near the boom where the sail still 
appears to be standing well. 

Airfoil characteristics of sails do not seem to be available. 
Such characteristics, however, of a flat and a curved plate 
may give an approximate mental picture, at least, and serve 
as a guide for thought. The picture will not be accurate, of 
course, because disturbing factors such as the mast and the 
heeling of the boat are not taken into account in these 
characteristics, drawn in Figure 1 (Copied from the well- 
known engineering handbook Hiitte). 

The driving force of the flat and the curved plate at 
different angles with the wind is marked by corresponding 
numbers on the curves in Figure 1. They give a good picture 
of the importance of angles and shapes. Let us assume that 
from 5° to 15° is the best range of angles. The cross sections 
of a sail, as indicated in Figures 1 and 2, show that a greater 
variation may easily occur. With the conventional sails the 
boom must be trimmed too close to the wind in order to give 
the middle portion of the sail efficient angles. Skillful tailor- 
ing of the draft, and the use of battens and heavy booms 
alleviate the deficiencies of the usual type of sail. Separate 
double sheets have been used but they are cumbersome. 

From observation of these facts arose the design of a sail 
as shown in the photographs. To all appearances, it is merely 
a combination of a loose-footed jib-headed sail and sub- 
divided sheets, three sheets on the mainsail and two on the 
(Continued on page 134) 
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EDITORIAL 


Time to Fit Out 


jb the ship’s husband, April has only one meaning: fitting 
out time. It’s the month when the lucky boat owner 
shakes off the winter’s sloth, turns off the steam heat, for- 
sakes the clubhouse fire and the geniality of the club bar, 
pulls on a sweater, strips the winter cover off the good old 
packet and gets busy. 

After the long hard winter we in the North have just been 
through, April this year will come as a special relief. Whether 
we do the work ourselves or whether we look on while the 
yard force “‘slicks her up,” the pleasure to be derived from 
preparing for the season afloat will be equally keen. To 
our way of thinking, however, the week-ends of early spring 
spent at the boat yard seeing to those odd jobs that every 
real skipper loves to do, and which he alone best knows the 
necessity for doing, are among the most enjoyable of the 
whole year and the work constitutes one of the chief joys of 
owning a boat. Whether it is putting new serving on a 
splice, reeving off new running rigging, dolling up the engine 
or slicking up the cabin and installing new fittings and 
equipment to make it more livable, the work will make one 
a better seaman and give him a more intimate all ’round 
knowledge of his boat and her condition than anything else 
he could do in the same space of time. 

Captain ‘‘Charlie” Barr, perhaps the greatest of profes- 
sional racing skippers, used to say that winning a race was 
ninety per cent preparation and ten per cent skill — or some 
such proportion as that. And thorough preparation begins 
when the yacht’s cover is stripped off in the spring. 

Fitting out time is also the time for replacements and the 
installing of new fittings. Whatever the ship needs, whatever 
new equipment you want, should be decided on and pur- 
chased at this time. It is too late after the boat goes over- 
board to make up your mind that you need a new propeller 
or speed meter or reverse gear or winches or any of the hun- 
dred items that might be mentioned. And, in fitting out, 
remember the sailor’s adage, ‘“‘A well found ship is a happy 
ship.” 

So here’s to fitting out time and to 1940 afloat! 

+ + + 
Substitute for Bermuda Race 


S this is written (in mid-March) it seems certain that 
there will be no race to Bermuda this summer. The 
reasons for this are so apparent, under the war conditions 
that prevail at sea, that they need not be enumerated here. 
Only a sudden peace would justify sending a fleet of small 
yachts out on the Atlantic to add to the hazards of sorely 
harassed shipping. The decision is arrived at with great 


regret by those in charge of the event, both in the United 
States and in Bermuda. 

There can, perhaps, never be a wholly satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the Bermuda Race. But, in order to provide some 
event for those who must have a blue water contest of some 
sort, the Race Committee of the Cruising Club of America is 
working out an alternate course that will give a race of 
from 400 to 500 miles in length and that will, as far as possi- 
ble, keep the contestants out of the track of Transatlantic 
shipping. Starting off New London or Block Island, the 
course will lie chiefly in the Gulf of Maine, ending somewhere 
on the New England coast. In an event of this kind, many 
things must be taken into consideration and full details will 
not be announced until early in April. However, blue water 
sailors can count on some satisfactory race. 

+ + + 


The Season Ahead 


ROM all indications, the summer ahead looks like an 

active one from both a racing and a cruising viewpoint. 
In Florida, the racing season opened with a bang and 
both the Miami-Nassau and the St. Pete-Habana Races 
saw good sized fleets when the starting gun went, although 
entries were slow in coming in, and both events were sailed 
in record time. It is regrettable that a mix-up as to the course 
to be sailed in the former event and some measurement 
difficulties marred the gaiety of the finish. The power events 
in Florida also brought a good turnout in spite of unfavorable 
weather that persisted throughout the winter. 

The yacht yards in the North are already busy fitting out 
and a record sized fleet is expected to go overboard early. 
Racing schedules are even more crowded than last year and 
there is the usual difficulty of finding enough dates for all 
the desired events. Which is a decidedly healthy, if some- 
times embarrassing, situation. In all this we are, indeed, 
fortunate. 

But as we turn our eyes eastward across the Atlantic 
our heart goes out to our yachting friends on the other side 
who will watch this spring come with no hope of fitting out 
their yachts or getting afloat except in the stern line of 
naval duty. To those British with whom and against whom 
we have sailed so often; to the yachtsmen of France, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, and of brave little Finland, where 
we raced last July, now ravished by an aggressor who out- 
numbered them sixty to one, we hope that brighter days 
lie ahead, that their yachts will not have to be idle long. To 
those peace-loving German sailors who raced against us in 
British and American waters and partook of a yachtsman’s 
hospitality, we hope that a tiller will soon again replace the 
rifle and torpedo of today. 












first big tuna of the season. A radio message from Cat 

Cay will probably carry this news, signalizing the start of 
another tuna season. Bimini, a dozen or so miles north of 
Cat Cay, is the next best bet as the source of such a report. 
Each year, during the late spring, countless schools of huge 
tuna sweep up along the very eastern edge of the Gulf 
Stream which flows right past these two famous fishing 
resorts, only a half hour from Miami by air. 

The records established by contestants in the Cat Cay 
Tuna Tournament, an annual competition inaugurated last 
year, astonished all tuna-minded fishermen. When it is 
realized that over half the entrants who finally wound up in 
the top dozen places in this tournament had never tackled 
these big fish before, the marks posted become even more 
astounding. A breakdown of last year’s totals will convince 
the novice who would like to try his hand at big game fishing 
that the tuna run in the Bahamas offers him unlimited 
opportunities for exciting sport. 

The tourney extended over a twelve-day period during 
which the men competed for a beautiful trophy emblematic 
of the individual championship on three selected days of 
fishing. Angling in conformity to the usual rules governing 
the sport, the 31 contestants boated 147 tuna weighing 
62,222 pounds! An average of 49 tuna were weighed in at the 
dock at the end of each day’s fishing, one and one half tuna 
per man per day. 

The smallest bluefin weighed over 300 pounds, the ma- 
jority were over the 400-pound mark and the largest, hung 
up by J. M. Nichols, weighed 652 pounds. As these tuna are 
thin and light in comparison with tuna taken in northern 
waters, where they fatten up on the vast schools of bait fish, 
Nichols’ catch is in the same class with a northern tuna 
ranging over 800 pounds. And don’t think that these fleet, 
streamlined tuna don’t wage a tough fight. Just ask the man 
who has hooked a few. 

These figures indicate as fine fishing as you could hope 
to find anywhere. They do not, however, really color the 
picture as vividly as it should be painted. Several of the 
anglers included in the total of 31 contestants fished on only 
the first day or two. Others did not arrive until the opening 
day and were thus unable to get in a bit of a shakedown 
to work out the bugs in new tackle, etc. Several even missed 


|: won’t be long now before you read of the catch of the 


FISHING— 
TUNA UNLIMITED 


By 
LANSDELL ANDERSON 


A big tuna sliding over 
the roller in the stern 
of a fishing cruiser 


the opening gun. Analysis of the totals posted by the ten 
leaders at the conclusion of the fracas gives a far better idea 
of the tuna fishing possibilities at Cat Cay. 

These ten sportsmen boated 84 bluefins on the three 
designated days during the tournament period. That aver- 
ages out to nearly three tuna per angler per day. That is 
really good fishing. 

The winning angler, Julio Sanchez, whipped ten fish on 
39-thread line. Laddie Sanford, second placer, rang up a 
three-day total of 4,510 pounds on a 54-thread outfit while, 
on one day, Thorwal Sanchez, third to finish, docked with 
five tuna averaging 486 pounds apiece. This is spectacular 
fishing. 

On the single day of the tournament devoted exclusively 
to the ladies, a dozen or so took seventeen bluefins over 
the 400-pound mark, despite the fact that only two of them 
had had experience here the year before. 

Another tuna tourney is planned for the coming season, 
from May 25th through June 5th. Advance entries indicate 
double the number of competitors this year. As the manage- 
ment can hardly take care of many more, those interested in 
entering are urged to signify their intentions promptly. 

The fact that the contest is scheduled for these particular 
dates does not mean that the Bahama tuna season lasts only 
a couple of weeks. First to score last year was Daniel Si- 
monds, Boston sportsman, on May 6th. The year before, a 
New York angler, fishing out of Bimini, hooked the first 
tuna on May 7th but the 39-thread line was cut after a few 
minutes. A day later, two tuna were weighed in at Cat Cay. 

It is our opinion that if anglers worked the edge of the 
Gulf Stream with any degree of regularity during the last 
week of April, they should shove this opening date well 
ahead. Native turtle fishermen invariably sight schools of 
bluefins heading north about that time. The tendency of 
most anglers and guides, however, has been to wait until 
it was a pretty sure bet. Offhand, the last tuna we recall 
seeing hooked last year was on June 29th when only one boat 
was having a final fling at the game because the schools were 
thinning out. Most anglers turned to blue marlin fishing long 
before that date. If they had stayed on the tuna trail, they 
would have undoubtedly registered catches right up into 
early July. It is, therefore, safe to say that there is good 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Stuart Ice Yacht Trophy Won. 
by “Ferdinand” 


EORGE HENDRIE, of Grosse Pointe, 


Mich., piloted Rex Jacobs’-ice yacht 
Ferdinand to a thrilling victory late in Feb- 
ruary over Debutante III, with John Buck- 
staff at the helm. 

Both the Michigan challengers and the 
Wisconsin defenders gave Hendrie full 
credit for his handling of the boat. Light air 
and rough ice favored Debutante which 
carries 850 square feet of canvas and is the 
largest ice yacht sailing in America today. 
Ferdinand carried 389 feet of sail. 

The series was sailed at Menominee, Mich.., 
just across the line from Oshkosh, Wis., 
home of the Oshkosh Ice Y.C. for whom 
Buckstaff regained the cup from the Grosse 
Pointers last year. 

The first race, sailed on February 24th, 


Pe See 

was won by Ferdinand by three seconds in 
one of themost exciting races since the cup was 
put into competition in 1903. Hendrie and 
Buckstaff each held the lead four times dur- 
ing the run. Deuce III, owned by James Ford, 
with Joe Snay at the stick, was third and 
Blue Bill, a defender, sailed by Tom Anger, 
was fourth. Deuce, owned until this year by 
Joe Lodge, won the trophy in 1938 but was 
defeated last year. 

Buckstaff brought Debutante across first 
in the second race with 18 seconds to spare. 
Ferdinand was second, Deuce third and 
Blue Bill fourth. 

Hendrie won the third race from Buck- 
staff by four and a half minutes. In the fourth 
race, the positions were reversed with the 
same time between the boats at the finish, 
Deuce and Blue Billin third and fourth places. 

With the score even, there was snow and 
wind for the final race and the course was 
dangerous because the bad spots were cov- 
ered with snow. The lead changed several 
times and once Ferdinand sailed past 
Debutante as the latter’s huge 30-foot runner 
plank balanced in mid-air for what seemed 
minutes. Buckstaff and Douglas Van Dyke, 
Jr., son of the owner of the big craft, clung 
to the basket and gear and came down right 
side up, then rode on to catch the challenger 
which had to bear away at times to keep 
going in the deep snow. 


THE MONTH 


With Ferdinand 10 seconds in the lead, 
Debutante hiked again and capsized, which 
ended her chances of saving the trophy and 
the series was over for another year. 

Blue Bill did not compete in the last two 
races, having cracked her mast in the first 
race and lost in the second. Ferdinand was 
badly damaged a few minutes after finishing 
when she crashed into some snow-covered 
hummocks. 

The fastest sailing was done on Tuesday 
when Ferdinand won in 47:10 on the 20- 
mile windward and leeward course. The 
minimum actual distance sailed is about 33 
miles. Buckstaff holds the 20-mile course 
record of less than 40 minutes. 

The Lake St. Clair sailors had challenged 
for the Hearst Trophy, held at Madison, 
Wis., but a heavy blanket of snow made 
sailing impossible and the match was called 
off for the year. 

WALTER X. BRENNAN 


+ + + 


Clinton Mackenzie Dies 


CLINTON MACKENZIE, of Huntington, 

L. I., died in the North Country Com- 
munity Hospital early on March 10th. He 
was sixty-nine years old. He was a member of 
the New York Yacht Club and was on that 
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George C. Cannon’s triple screw 
Gold Cup boat ‘Gray Goose 
Ill” made 92.308 m.p.h. at Rock- 
ledge, Fla., February 24th, an 
American record. The world’s rec- 
ord for the 12-Litre 1200-kilo- 
gram Class is held by Count Theo 
Rossi’s “Alagi’’ at 91.05, her 
American mark being 91.408. 
The 12-Litre 800-kilogram record 
was made by Guido Cattaneo’s 
“Asso” in 1938 and is 93.59 
m.p.h. Above are the three pro- 
pellers of ‘“Gray Goose III” 


organization’s race committee which handled 
the 1934 America’s Cup races. His service 
on the Regatta Committee of the New York 
Yacht Club covered many years and ex- 
tended back to 1922. He was also a member 
of the race committee of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 

By profession an architect, he was an ex- 
pert yachtsman and a popular one. 


+ + + 


F. R. Still 


THE veteran Fred R. Still, known to 

thousands of motor boat racing men 
all over the country, died of pneumonia at 
his home in Jackson Heights, Queens, New 
York City, on February 15th. He was born 
in Saginaw, Michigan, seventy-three years 
ago and he joined the American Blower 
Company, in Detroit, in 1897. In 1917, he 
came to New York, becoming vice president 
of the company. ; 

For many years Mr. Still was president of 
the American Power Boat Association and he 
ruled that law making body with wisdom and 
justice. He was active in the arrangements for 
the defense of the Gold Cup when that 
trophy was brought to New York by Baby 
Bootlegger fifteen years ago and was in at- 
tendance at every important motor boat 
regatta for many of the later years of his life. 
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Sailing Soldiers 


WHILE a number of yacht clubs have been 

organized in schools and colleges along 
the northerly Atlantic seaboard in recent 
years, there is only one outstanding instance 
of a similar trend in the South, despite the 
longer boating season in that section. 

Curiously enough, the instance is that of a 
famed southern military institution — The 
Citadel, at Charleston, S. C. — where last 
year approximately one-quarter of the stu- 
dent soldier enrollment of a thousand were 
members of a yacht club for which the 
groundwork was laid by a determined group 
of enthusiasts in 1936. 

There were obstacles in the course of the 
venture. College authorities at first feared 
that it might interfere with the strict mili- 
tary discipline and routine of the institution 
and therefore opposed it. Despite the fact 
that The Citadel had removed to a site on 
the banks of the Ashley River, on the out- 
skirts of Charleston, in 1922, there was a 
stretch of marshland between the campus 
and the navigable stream so that a dock was 
a necessity before any activities could be got 
under way. 

When the faculty had finally been per- 
suaded to grant permission for the formation 
of the club, the founders followed up their 
advantage with true military tactical skill 
and captured a large pile of scrap lumber, the 
property of the college, with which they pro- 
ceeded to construct a pier. For three months 
the cadets labored arduously on the project 
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which proved a difficult and at times thor- 
oughly umpleasant task. No pile driver was 
available so the piles had to be driven into 
the soft marsh mud by hand, with heavy 
mauls. When completed, the pier measured 
more than 500 feet in length and, though 
built of rough, untreated lumber, it is in ex- 
cellent condition today. 

Almost immediately general interest in 
sailing began to be aroused as cadets who 
owned boats brought them to anchorages in 
the river off the basin into which the new 
dock extended. By the following year, the 
college fleet numbered eleven craft, rar ging 
from a 26-foot auxiliary sloop to an 11-foot 
cat. Boat owners had no trouble in picking up 


Just after the start of the Citadel Y.C. annual race down the Stono River 
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crews for long or short cruises, for Charleston 
Harbor has much to offer and the climate is 
usually mild, even in midwinter. 

The Citadel Yacht Club was officially or- 
ganized in the spring of 1938 to further. the 
interest of the cadet corps in boating and 
sailing and improve boating facilities at the 
college. Emphasis has been placed particu- 
larly on the latter objective since the dock 
was the sole equipment with which the or- 
ganization began. By the end of last year, 
this single asset had been supplemented by 
an addition, besides which a boat yard and 
marine railway had been constructed. Locker 
rooms for the storage of gear had been built 

(Continued on page 160) 


Racing at the Biscayne Bay Y.C. 
regatta last month. Left, cruisers 
making the hairpin turn at the 
lower end of the course. (They are 
not quite as close together as they 
appear.) Below, start of the free- 
for-all. ‘‘Viper,” the winner, is in 
the foreground with ‘‘Tops Iil’” in 
middle distance 
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W. C. Sawyer 
George Fleitz’s “Challenge,” winner in the Pa- 


cific Inter-Club Class at the 1940 Midwinter 
Regatta at Los Angeles 
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HE weather man presented everything 

in his bag of tricks for Southern Cali- 
fornia’s fourteenth annual Midwinter Re- 
gatta, sailed off San Pedro during the four- 
day Washington’s Birthday week-end. A 
fresh southeaster ushered in the program, 
there followed two days of sunshine and soft 
breezes, but for Sunday’s finale, with 200 
windjammers in action, a near cloudburst 
and hard south wind made things wet and 
interesting. 

As expected, Stanley Barrows’ Strider 
(ex-Lulu) came down from San Francisco 
and, with the wily youngster Joe McAleese 
at her helm, took the Six-Metre title back to 
the St. Francis Y.C. But her victories in the 
first and third race were just enough to give 
Strider a half-point margin over the Los 
Angeles Y.C. standby, William Slater’s 
Lanai, which won the final event. John 
Swigart’s Ripples romped home ahead in the 
soft going on Friday but third honors were 
taken by the St. Francis Y.C. syndicate’s 
St. Francis, skippered by Joe Michael. 

The results described here are unofficial, 
though accurate, in so far as they concern 
the Six-Metres, Rhodes “33’s,’”’ California 
‘*32’s” and Pacific Coast One-Designs. This 
is because the race committee declared they 
lost some of the records of those classes and 
ruled “no contest” after crews of the 30 
boats had struggled manfully through the 
wet, boisterous weather. This action had 
little effect, however, on the rankings of the 
top boats. 

Three one-design Ten-Metres were out 
this year as an addition to the program and 
the cup was taken by the veteran Donald 
Ayres’ mahogany Branta. Claire Neuner 
sailed Wesley Smith’s Sally to what looked 
like the title in the first three races, only to 
be nosed out by Branta in the finale when 
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CALIFORNIA’S MIDWINTER RACES 


Sally split her Genoa and withdrew. The 
other participant was Pierpont Davis’ 
Santa Maria (ex-Ballymena). 

Allen Mickle, newcomer to the California 
“‘32” ranks, who surprised the boys by 
capturing the Southern California title at 
Santa Barbara last summer with Velero IJ, 
ran away with the Don Lee Trophy with 
even greater ease. Out of four starts, Velero II 
won two firsts, a second and a third, to lead 
the Douglas Brothers’ Altamar by three 
points. Temple Ashbrook’s Tempest and 
Escapade (now owned by Walter Elliott) 
tied for third honors and Tempest was 
awarded the honor by the committee on 
total elapsed time. Escapade, otherwise 
going to windward like a witch, was dogged 
by ill fortune all week and, when she appar- 
ently had both races in the bag, was forced 
about in one case by the battleship West 
Virginia and the next day lost a man over- 
board while jibing her spinnaker. Bruce 
Beardsley’s Amorita was fifth. 

The hard luck class, however, were the 
new Rhodes ‘‘33’s.”’ Of the seven in action, 
three boats lost their masts within a few 
minutes on Sunday on the final thrash to 
windward. They were Kenneth Pier’s Mis- 
tress, tied at the moment with the series 
winner, Dave Rheem’s Wainaa; Fritz Rip- 
ley’s Nelson’s Blood; and Ted Braun’s 
Nimbus. 

The favorite, Myron Lehman's Scout III, 
won the Star title among 13 starters, five 
points ahead of Jack Streeton’s Three Star 
Too. In third position, a mere quarter-point 
behind, was Milton Wegeforth’s Lecky, of 
San Diego, closely followed by Bill Baxter’s 
Stormy, of the Newport Harbor Fleet. 
Scout III and Three Star Too each won a 
race and the other two were taken by Bob 
Ziegler’s Win Blu and James Cowie’s new 
Chaser. 

Fifteen of the Navy’s new sailing ketches 
were out on Saturday and Sunday from 
cruisers and battleships of the United States 
Fleet. Believe it or not, victory went to the 
boat from the cruiser Chicago, skippered by a 
Marine, Captain Richard W. Hayward. 
Lieutenant John Lee brought second honors 
to the cruiser Boise and third place was won 
for the battleship Arizona by Ensign James 
Dare. 

The cruising classes sailed three days, 
omitting Friday. Title among the M and N 
sloops was taken by the favorite, Arthur 
Stewart’s Twelve-Metre Soliloquy, followed 
on points by William A. Bartholomae’s cutter 
Senta, which he bought a couple of months 
ago, and the McNabb brothers’ Avatar. 

In the small cruising classes, combined 
under the Ocean Racing Rule, victory went 
to Jim Rounds’ little cutter Tiada, second 


“Tiada,” owned by James Rounds, took first 
honors in the smaller cruiser class sailing under 
the Ocean Racing Rule 


place to Richard Stewart’s Tantalus and 
third to Wesley Smith’s Typhoon, sailed by 
Van Hickman. The Pacific Coast One- 
Design title was won by Bill Brown’s brand 
new Silhouette. The lone power cruiser event 
was taken by Ivan Wells’ 35-foot Ivanola, 
followed by T. G. Sibley’s Lilith and John 
Munson’s Enchanter. 

Winners and placing boats in the smaller 
classes follow: 


Pacific Inter-Clubs. Challenge, George Fleitz; 
Sans Gene, Louis Varalyay. 

Albatross. Rhapsody, E. Fussell; Peda, E. Mor- 
ris. 

California Cruising Class. Mist, K. Klaman; 
Bonnie Jack, Dahlstrom. 

Skimmers. Patricia, Dick Russell; Surprise, 
Bob Gales. 

19-29 Foot Restricted. Zola, Gale Ford; Lulu, 
Wm. Lewis. 

Flatties. Furious, Ed. Olin; Spree Gal, Dick 
Tovell. 

Snipes. Bad News, Salmond; Grey Goose, Fred 
Schenck. 

Sun Class. Vivacious, Roger Smythe; Rowdy, 
Harry Dewar. 

Little Ships. Rebel JJ, Gordon Gann; Chantey, 
E. Wells. 

National One-Design Dinghies. Valiant, Harry 
Golby; Glamour Girl, Ed. Kruger. 

Delta Dinghies. Cool Head, Fred Allardet; 
Swell, Joe Wood. 

P.D.Q.’s. Tony, Cecil Bull; Ome Omi, Harry 
McQuilken. 

Watpo DRAKE 


W. C, Sawyer 
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The outboard profile shows a yacht of modern design 


THE TWIN SCREW DIESEL MOTOR 


EREWITH are the plans of the motor 
yacht Hypo, owned by C. M. Hartman, 
a yachtsman of Chicago. She was designed 
by A. M. Deering, naval architect of that 


' city, and was constructed at the yard of the 


Burger Boat Company, of Manitowoc, Wis. 
She has been in commission and has been 
cruising on the Great Lakes during the past 
season. 

The principal dimensions of Hypo are as 
follows: Length over all, 46’ 0”; length on 
the water line, 43’ 0’’; beam, extreme, 12’ 0”; 
draft of water, 3’ 0’. She is a documented 
vessel, her net tonnage being 13 and her 
gross tonnage 19. She has the modern con- 
cave stem outline and there is a slight jog 
in the sheer forward although she could 
hardly be classed as a raised deck model. 
The keel profile shows some drag and the 
buttock lines are long and straight aft, 
giving a clean run. The trunk cabin is long, 


’ extending most of the length of the yacht 


and it, with the midship deckhouse, has a 
strongly raked forward end. The sheer line 
is quite straight and the freeboard liberal. 
Construction is high grade, with keel, 
stem, sternpost and deadwood of selected 
white oak, the framing being of the same 




































































lumber. All of the deck erections are of 
mahogany, natural finish, while the decks are 
of Burma teak. Below decks, the finish is 
varied, some of the rooms being done in 
enamel paint with mahogany trim. The out- 
side planking is of mahogany. 

The power plant consists of a pair of 6- 
cylinder Kermath Diesel engines which de- 
velop 113 horse power each and give the 
yacht a speed of approximately 17 statute 
miles per hour. The engines drive the pro- 
peller shafts directly, without any reduction 
gear. The engine room houses the usual 
outfit of auxiliary machinery. As the helms- 
man’s station is on the flying bridge, Bendix 
vacuum controls, including a vacuum pump, 
have been installed. The flying bridge is 
protected by a raking windshield with glass 
and mahogany side panels and a portable 
awning overhead. 

The deckhouse is spacious and is sunk a 
couple of steps below the level of the main 
deck. There is good visibility from its win- 
dows which are fitted with Venetian blinds. 
In the forward port corner of the deckhouse 
is a compact bar, with a sink for washing 
glassware. To starboard is a folding table 
while across the after end is a transom which 
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YACHT “HY FO” 


may be made up into an emergency berth. 
Large flush hatches give access to the engine 
compartment below. Steps lead down both 
forward and aft to the quarters so that one 
may go the whole length of the yacht under 
cover, without going outside and being ex- 
posed to the weather. 

Below decks, the chain locker is forward, 
abaft which is the forecastle with accommo- 
dations for a paid hand. Built-in berth, seat, 
and shelves are fitted and the room contains 
both toilet and wash basin. A hatch overhead 
gives access. Next aft is the guest’s state- 
room, with a built-in berth on each side, 
bureau and lockers. Abaft this room is the 
galley, to port, with three-burner stove, sink, 
refrigerator and the usual fittings. On the 
starboard side is a toilet room which houses 
the linen locker. 

Abaft the engine compartment are the 
owner’s quarters, reached through a short 
passageway. There is a double stateroom 
with a wide berth on each side, wardrobe, 
highboy, bureau and a seat. The bathroom 
is provided with a shower in addition to the 
usual fixtures. Good stowage space is pro- 
vided throughout the yacht and all the living 
quarters have plenty of light and air. 
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The accommodation plan of the Diesel yacht “Hypo,” designed by A. M. Deering 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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AN AUXILIARY CRUISING YAWL 
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She carries a moderate rig and 
should balance well under sev- 
eral different combinations of sail 


HE accompanying plans are from the 

board of Ralph E. Winslow, of Quincy, 
Mass., for a client who wished a craft that 
would be comfortable at sea, have ac- 
commodations for six, be easily handled 
by two and cared for by one paid hand. 

The principal dimensions are: Length 
over all, 45’ 2”; water line, 36’ 0’; beam, 
12’ 2”; draft, 7’ 0’. The displacement is 
about 40,000 pounds and she carries an 
iron keel of 12,000 pounds. In addition, 
there will be about 5,000 pounds of inside 
trimming ballast. The keel is straight on 
the bottom, for ease in hauling out, and 














The cabin plan shows 
a livable arrange- 
ment. The midship 
section is pleasing 





YACHTING 


the iron keel extends its whole length. 

Construction is on the husky side, out- 
side planking and deck being 15/,’’, the 
frames 214” by 214”, spaced 1014” center 
to center; other members in proportion. 

The rig is moderate, the total sail area 
being 1224 square feet. The mainmast, 
which is hollow, is stepped well toward the 
center of the boat and she should balance 
under staysail and mainsail. The main 
boom is high enough to allow stowing the 
dinghy on top of the cabin trunk. 

Below decks, the arrangement, while 
rather conventional, should make for 
comfort. There is a forecastle forward for 
a paid hand, with pipe berth, toilet and 
transom. The galley extends clear across 
the yacht and is fitted with ice box, coal 
range, kerosene stove, sink, dresser and 
the usual fixtures. Next aft is the main 
cabin which has a built-in berth outboard 
and an extension transom inboard on 
each side. A fireplace occupies the after 
port corner and there are lockers and 
buffet. Aft is a double stateroom with two 
built-in berths, seats and bureau. Trap 
type ventilators assure a supply of fresh 
air even in bad weather. 

The engine, a Gray 4-52 with 2:1 re- 
duction gear, is located under the bridge 
deck. Two 50-gallon tanks in wake of the 
cockpit hold the gasoline supply and 125 
gallons of fresh water are carried. 
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“SKIPJACK,” AN 


ERE are the plans of the new 
cruising yacht designed by the 
Furnans Yacht Agency, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and now under construc- 
tion at the yard of the Casey Boat 
Building Company, Fairhaven, Mass. 
She is for the well-known marine artist 
Frank Vining Smith who has owned a 
number of cruising craft, such as Man- 
dalay, Naushon and Flying Fish. In 
planning the new boat, which will be 
named Skipjack, the designers have en- 
deavored to incorporate many of the 
best features of Mr. Smith’s earlier 
yachts. 

The principal dimensions are: Length 
over all, 33’ 8”; length on the water 
line, 28’ 6’; beam, 10’ 4”; draft, 5’ 3”. 
She carries an iron keel of 7100 
pounds weight. The lines show a short- 
ended boat of interesting model. The 
rig is moderate, since she will not be 
used to any great extent for racing but 
has been designed as a typical cruising 
auxiliary. The total sail area in jib and 
mainsail is 543 square feet, 151 square 
feet in the jib and 392 in the main. The 
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The sail plan shows a moderate rig 
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Accommodation plan and lines of Frank Vining Smith’s new cruising yacht ‘‘Skipjack,”’ designed by Furnans Yacht Agency 
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CRUISING AUXILIARY 


power plant is a Red Wing Arrowhead 
Junior 20-40 hp. 4cylinder engine 
driving the propeller direct. 

The layout below decks has been 
carefully thought out. In the bow, 
there is a good sized toilet room with 
hanging locker, shelves and sail bin. 
Next aft is the galley, unusually large 
for a boat of her size. The main cabin 
has a transom berth on each side, these 
berths being 7’ long and having folding 
pipe berths above them. The engine is 
accessible from the cabin, being located 
under the bridge deck. The gasoline 
tank is under the cockpit floor and the 
fresh water tank under the dresser in the 
galley. The cockpit is extremely roomy. 

The color scheme of the yacht will be 
battleship green topsides with sheer- 
strake and boot top cream color. Small 
trim will be of varnished teak. Skipjack 
is scheduled to be in commission by 
May 30th. Mr. Smith expects to do 
considerable cruising in her this sum- 
mer, mainly in Buzzards Bay and along 
the coast of Maine, so that the yacht 
will make some long offshore runs. 
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“ZEPHYR,” A CRUISING-RACING YAWL 


ERE are the plans of a new auxiliary yawl which 
was designed for Van Dyke & Coles, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, by Edgar C. Van Dyke, Jr., of that 
corporation. The new boat, which has been planned for 
standardized production, has been named Zephyr and 
her principal dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 
35’ 0’’; length on the water line, 26’ 0’’; beam, 9’ 6”; 
draft, 5’ 6’’. Her displacement is about 7.5 tons and she 
carries an iron keel of some 6200 pounds weight. 

Construction is fairly heavy, with white oak framing 
and 114” dark Philippine mahogany outside planking, 
Everdur fastened. Deck is of two thicknesses of Weld- 
wood, cemented together and covered with canvas. 
The cockpit floor is of teak, as is the cabin floor, and 
exterior and cabin joinerwork are of mahogany. 

The total sail area is 500 square feet in the three 
lowers, to which the medium jib topsail adds 134 feet. 
Running rigging is so led that the boat may be handled 
by a single person if necessary. Spars are hollow, of 
Sitka spruce, and standing rigging is of 1 by 19 stainless 
steel wire rope. Tangs are of Everdur. McClellan sails 
are used. The engine is a Gray 4-22. 

The plans show the standard cabin arrangement for 
the cruiser, though there is an optional layout for the 
racing owner, with the toilet room aft. The cruising 
arrangement, however, shows a double stateroom for- 
ward, with a.built-in berth on each side, a seat and a 
hanging locker. Next aft is the toilet room, on the port 
side, with a hanging locker opposite. Then comes the 
main cabin, with a wide transom berth each side, with 
a locker outboard for stowing bedding. The galley occu- 
pies the after end of the cabin. Headroom is full under 
the cabin trunk. 
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The sail plan shows a modern yaw! with moderate rig 
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The cabin layout and the inboard profile 
show the accommodations of “‘Zephyr” 
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The outboard profile shows a motor yacht of modern type 


“TARANTULA,” A FAST AND HANDY 


HIS interesting motor boat, which was 

constructed last year and has been cruis- 
ing in Florida waters during the winter just 
past, is from the board of Eldredge-McInnis, 
Inc., naval architects of Boston, Mass. She 
was designed for Frank S. Bissell, a yachts- 
man of Milton, Mass., and was built by the 
Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Quincy, Mass. 

Her principal dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 35’ 6”; beam, extreme, 10’ 
3”; draft of water, 2’ 11”. The hull is a re- 
fined design of V-bottom model and her con- 
struction is to specifications calling for the 
highest grade of materials and workmanship 
throughout. The keel, stem and sternpost are 
of selected white oak and the frames, also 
of white oak, are steam bent. The chine pieces 
are of long leaf yellow pine and run the full 
length of the boat. For additional strength, 

















four stout web frames are worked into the 
structure forward. The outside planking is 
double on both sides and bottom and is of 
Mexican mahogany. The deckhouse is con- 
structed of Mexican mahogany throughout 
while the after cockpit, deckhouse floor and 
cabin floor are of teak. The engine foundation 
is of oak and is solidly built. 

The power plant consists of a V-type 12- 
cylinder Scripps gasoline engine which de- 
velops 290 horse power and gives Tarantula a 
top speed of 28 miles per hour. The engine is 
located under the floor of the deckhouse and 
is accessible through large flush hatches. The 
gasoline capacity is 200 gallons, the two gas- 
oline tanks being placed in the wings abreast 
of the engine. The fresh water tank, of 30 
gallons capacity, is located under the floor 
of the cockpit. The entire engine compart- 














MOTOR CRUISER 


ment is insulated against sound with Celotex 
making a quiet and smooth running boat. 

Tarantula is of the raised deck model with 
the fashionable reverse curve in the outline 
of her stem. While her construction is light, 
it is strong and she is, her designer tells us, 
a revelation for performance in rough water. 

Below decks, there is a toilet room forward 
with shelves and lockers. Next aft is the main 
cabin which has a transom berth on each 
side with a folding pipe berth above it. The 
galley occupies the after part of the cabin and 
is completely equipped. In the deckhouse are 
the steering wheel and controls and there is a 
seat across the after end of the house. The 
cockpit is exceedingly roomy and is entirely 
open to the sky. A flush hatch gives access 
to the clutch and to the stuffing box while 
another opens into the lazarette. 
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Accommodation plan of the motor cruiser “Tarantula,” from the board of Eldredge-Mclnnis, Inc. 


Announcement 


YACHTING 


AT HOME 
AFLOAT 


This new department is devoted to the discussion of problems connected with 
cruising comfort. It is an open forum for the interchange of ideas to help 


cruising people make their boats more livable. Send in your suggestions along these lines, particularly in regard to 
“wrinkles” you have found practical on your own craft. If possible, accompany text with drawings or snapshots. 


A Warm Cabin Is Dry 


A DAMP cabin, or a chilly cabin, or a 
damp and chilly cabin, is a pain in the 
neck! It is bad for your disposition, mucous 
membranes, lumbago, blankets, linen, clothes 
and any metal not protected against cor- 
rosion. You can find such a cabin at any time 
of the year, when the rain comes down, or the 
fog rolls in, and the wind is easterly. 
There are a lot of ways of warming up the 
cabin and, in so doing, drying it out, which 
is often the more important of the two. The 


LOUVRES MAY BE 
METAL OR. WOOD-WORK —3 























Arrangement for heat vent 


most effective method is with an individual 
cabin heater, designed for the purpose. There 
are a number of these obtainable, ranging all 
the way from the little pot-bellied cast iron 
affairs, popular on commercial fishermen; 
to beautiful, expensive, imported, open grate 
units, with decorative tiling. If you con- 
template installing one of the above — you 
can get a comprehensive view of the market 
by consulting your nearest marine equip- 
ment dealer— remember this: if the ap- 
paratus burns coal, briquettes, etc., it must 
have a stack leading on deck; if it burns a 
liquid fuel, this is not necessary, but even so 
the cabin should be well ventilated; finally, 
whatever type you employ, it should be 
firmly held in place while in use. 

Most owners of small cruisers depend on 
the cookstove for heating the cabin. Where 
the galley is an integral part of the cabin, this 
is a simple matter, particularly if there is a 
coal stove aboard which can be made to give 
off a steady, moderate heat. If liquid fuel 
under pressure is used, it is a good idea to 
have some means for artificial circulation of 
air. This can be done, with an electric fan, 
but the best gadget I know of for this purpose 
is the Perko “Trade Wind” heater (see 
drawing), or the “Sea Breeze,”’ made by 


Wilcox, Crittenden. The ‘Trade Wind” has 
an iron base which gets hot, and will retain 
heat for some time; then the built-in electric 
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‘Trade Wind" heat distributor — 























fan drives the warm air out, “spraying”’ it 
through the cabin. 

The normal circulation of air below decks 
in cruising boats, is from aft forward — as in 
a car, when you open the rear window you get 
a draft on the back of your neck. Therefore 
the best place for the galley for heating is aft, 
and this is often true for convenience as well. 

Where the galley is bulkheaded off, as is 
common in boats with provision for a pro- 
fessional crew, some arrangement should be 
made to assist the flow of warm air into the 
cabin, particularly as in this case the galley 
is usually forward of amidships. One solution 
is a “heat vent,” (see drawing). If you are 
handy with tools, you can make this yourself 
with a saw, plane, hammer and chisel. The 
louvres may be wood or metal and can be 
built to work separately or as a unit. 

C. C. UMFERT 


A Correspondent Writes 


RECENT letter says: ‘‘My pet peeve 

about our own boat is a slanting floor 
board just in front of the sink and work shelf 
in the galley, so that you have to stand bent 
over when preparing meals —’’ 

This is due to the turn of the bilge in the 
galley. Here is an opportunity for ‘good 
yachtkeepers”’ to suggest ways for overcom- 
ing this, without tearing out the bilge and 
changing the shape of the hull. 


Improved Hatch Cover 


N HOT weather, ordinary hatch covers are 
a nuisance. On a cruise, they are left off 
for ventilation the greater part of the time 
but must be carried in case of rain or the rare 
chance that spray comes aboard. They are 
invariably too large to stow below and, when 
left on the deck or cabin top, whether of the 


hinged or loose type, they are in the way. 

Last summer, I tried doing without them 
altogether, leaving them ashore while cruis- 
ing and using in their place canvas covers 
which can be folded and stowed in a small 
space when not needed yet are quickly 
available for use. 

Measure the hatch (outside to outside of 
coaming) both ways, then add eight inches 
to each measurement and buy heavy water- 
proof duck of this size. Mark on it the shape 
of the hatch (outside edges of the coaming) 
so as to have four inches all around. Cut a 
“V”’ out of-each corner, then turn in the 
edges so that they are half an inch past the 
hatch outline, and have them sewn with a 
double row of stitching, leaving a wide hem. 
Hand sew the corners inside with waxed 
sail twine but leave open outside so that 
34” by 1’ oak battens can be slipped into 
each hem. If this is done correctly, the cover 








should pull down snugly over the coaming. 
Holes can be punched through both thick- 
nesses of canvas or, better still, grommets 
may be fitted in the outer holes before the 
seams are run. In either case, these holes line 
up with slightly larger holes bored in the 
battens and the hatch coaming so that the 
cover can be fastened down tightly by slip- 
ping brass stove bolts (with washers) through 


-from outside and taking up on wing nuts 


inside. 

If properly made, and with seams and 
corner stitching brushed with some canvas 
waterproofing preparation, this type of cover 
is perfectly tight against rain and keeps out 
whatever spray finds its way aboard the 
average boat. It also prevents anyone getting 
in unless, of course, the canvas is cut. The 
cover should be put on over a screen or 
grating, or a 6” wide strongback of plywood 
be used to prevent sag. To stow, remove two 
of the battens and wrap the cover in a com- 
pact roll about the others. 

J. A. EMMETT 
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A WATER REPELLENT SAILCLOTH: ZELAN 


Anyone who has done much sail 
handling knows how much handier 
and easier the job is on a sparkling 
nor’west day when the air is dry and 
the canvas soft and supple. The 
chances are it’s blowing harder than 
usual on those days, but it’s dry — 
the halliards skid through the sheaves, 
the slides and hooks run free, and the 
sails plump down on deck in soft and 
compact folds. Furl up the mainsail 
and it lies flat and smooth on the 
boom. Tumble a suit into a sailbag 
and there’s room for a couple more. 
Stop up the spinnaker and it’s as thin 
as an eel, break it out and a whisper of 
breeze lifts and fills it. 

What a contrast to damp, drippy 
fog when the mainsail is stiff and rasp- 
ing and has to be flailed into a bulky, 
unsightly furl; when light sails wilt 
and droop in shapeless hanks or 
steam and mildew below; and when 
all sailbags are two sizes too small. 
What sailhandling monkey has not 
longed for a duck which remained 


soft and pliable regardless of the 
humidity? 

For years both yachtsmen and sail- 
makers have been searching for a 
mildew preventive that didn’t have 
as many disadvantages as advantages, 
something that would prevent mildew 
in carelessly handled sails as well as 
the sails of knowing owners unfortu- 
nate enough to be caught with soak- 
ing wet sails at the start of an ex- 
tended period of dripping humid 
weather. (Many a sail has mildewed 
under sail covers and we have even 
seen mildew sprout in a sail stretched 
out to dry indoors.) 

Many treating processes have been 
developed for sails but several of them 
stiffen the canvas, have an unpleasant 
odor, or both. They are almost never 
used on racing sails. Every once in a 
while something new comes along 
which looks promising and somebody 
gives it a try. A couple of years ago 
we shipped aboard an ocean racer 
with a specially treated genoa, and a 


“Lauan,” a Concordia 25 footer with a jib of Zelan-treated Wamsutta duck and untreated 
mainsail. Zelan not only prevents the absorption of moisture and keeps sails soft and pliable 
but also acts as a mildew retardant. Both sails had seen the same service in this picture 
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big one. The purpose 
of the treatment was 
to make the equilat- 
eral triangle of can- 
vas hold its shape 
better. It did hold its 
shape well and there 
was never a sign of 
mildew. But it had 
one tremendous dis- 
advantage — when it 
got wet and the gang 
had to stop it up re- 
gardless, it took three 
men plus a club an 
hour’s time to beat 
the sheetiron-like 
canvas into anything 
resembling a properly 
stopped sail. 

But we can say 
now that within the 
last year something 
has developed which 
seems to offer hope 
for the future for sail 
handlers with barked 
knuckles. A little over a year ago Du 
Pont introduced a new finishing proc- 
ess for fabric and duck. Its object was 
to permit fabrics for clothing which 
would be resistant to water but porous 
to air. Further objects were that the 
fabrics should remain as soft and pli- 
able when wet as when dry, and that 
they could be washed, scrubbed with 
soap and water, and even dry-cleaned 
without sacrificing their water-repel- 
lent qualities. They call the finish 
Zelan. 

Chemically, Zelan is a long chain 
organic compound. It is applied by 
the duck or fabric manufacturer as a 
finishing process after the material 
has been woven. Unlike most other 
water repellent finishes or treatments, 
Zelan penetrates and is held within 
the fibres of the cloth rather than the 
spaces between the fibres. Water runs 
right off Zelan treated fabric, leaving 
it dry except for the slightest bit of 
surface dampness which evaporates 
within a few seconds. It repels so: suc- 
cessfully that a driving rain or dis- 

turbance of the fibres is required to 








William H. Picken’s Star, ‘‘Fo-Fo,” with Zelan-treated sails, made by 
Louis Larsen. Only the duck, not finished sails may be tréated 


force even a small amount of water in 
between the fibres. It absorbs very 
little moisture, is odorless, and 
changes the color tone of the fabric 
only very slightly. The treatment 
adds about 10% to the weight of the 
fabric. 

While Zelan was developed pri- 
marily for outdoor garments such as 
golf jackets, ski suits, etc., it wasn’t 
long before the Wamsutta Mills heard 
about it and after making a great 
many laboratory tests, decided that 
it was worth trying on sails, sail cov- 
ers, etc. They Zelan-treated several 
bolts of duck of various weights and 
last year several suits of working sails 
for cruising boats, and quite a few 
spinnakers and other light sails were 
cut from it. 

Although some of the properties of 
the Zelan-treated sails are such that 
more than one full season will be re- 
quired to prove them, the certain re- 
sults are interesting enough to war- 
rant reporting at this time. One of 
the first to grasp the potentialities of 
(Continued on page 159) 


SEAGUIDE: AN INEXPENSIVE 
DIRECTION FINDER 


We don’t know exactly when the 
first radio direction finder was in- 
stalled on a yacht—it certainly 
wasn’t very far back and doesn’t mat- 
ter anyway. But we do know that 
only five or six years ago boating 
magazines were publishing their first 
articles describing the magic and its 
application in these fog penetrating 
and distance annihilating electrical 
eyes. At that time few boat owners 
had ever seen a direction finder and 
not one in a hundred had any idea of 
how to operate one. 

But developments have been com- 
ing thick and fast during the last five 
years. Today a direction finder is all 
but standard equipment on all yachts 
over 50 feet in length which ever 
venture into open waters and hun- 
dreds of owners of smaller craft have 
recognized the advantages of radio 
navigation and invested in the equip- 
ment. Many others have shown a 
great deal of interest but have balked 
a bit at the prices. 

Although we recognize Tull well the 
dangers inherent in sacrificing quality 


and dependability to price in an in- 
strument whose function is as vital 
as that of a direction finder, never- 
theless, we believe that the fact that 
less expensive radio compasses are 
being produced is all to the good. 

The latest development along this 
line is the new $97.50 Seaguide, a 
small self-contained battery equipped 
unit just announced by General Com- 
munication Company and manu- 
factured under patent licenses of the 
Radio Corporation of America and 
the Hazeltine Corp. The Seaguide 
measures only 8” wide, 7’’ deep, and 
22” high, including the loop whose 
diameter is 12’’. The weight complete 
with batteries is 20 pounds. 

The receiver uses a special super- 
heterodyne four tube circuit with a 
power drain of only 114 watts. This 
circuit is designed to provide high 
signal to noise ratio, excellent sensi- 
tivity, fine selectivity and a sharp 
null. The range is from 260 to 520 


kilocyecles which includes airport 
beacons and the valuable airplane 
weather broadcasts as well as the 
marine radio beacon stations. Bear- 
ings may be obtained with the Air- 
guide up to a distance of 200 miles on 
Class A stations, 100 miles on Class 
B stations, and 10 miles on the lowest 
power Class C stations. 

The housing is all metal, though 
non-magnetic, and is finished in an 
attractive marine gray baked enamel. 
The entire unit is mounted on four 
live rubber cushions to eliminate 
microphonic noises in the receiver in- 
duced by vibrations, pounding in a 
seaway, etc. Electrical and mechani- 
cal contacts in the loop and through- 
out the receiver are specially treated 
against salt air corrosion. 
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A BAROMETER FOR SPUN 
YARN 


Far be it from us to pile more woes 
upon old “Spun Yarn’s” miserable 
shoulders, especially after the scath- 
ing blast he was subjected to by our 
colleague, Alf Loomis, in the pages 
of Yacutinc for March. But we must 
call to his attention the fact that re- 
gardless of whether or not he under- 
stands or approves of the Weather 
Bureau’s new system of millibars, 
dynes, etc., there is a new line of sea- 
going compensated barometers which 
tell the story in both the time-tried 
scale of inches of mercury and the 
newfangled and mysterious millibars. 

The new instruments are called 
Airguide and are manufactured by 
one of the leaders in that field, Fee 
and Stemwedel, Inc., of 4949 N. 
Pulaski Road, Chicago. All the new 
Airguide marine barometers have a 
double scale, graduated in inches on 
the outside and millibars on the in- 
side. In deference to the wishes of 
weatherwise yachtsmen (Spun Yarn 
and others) the Rain-Change-Fair 
fraud has been placed inconspicu- 
ously at the center of the dial so that 
not more than half your guests will 
demand an explanation of why it is 
raining with the hand pointing to 
“Fair,” 

The dials of the Airguide instru- 
ment are about 4” in diameter and the 
cases are of simple yet attractive de- 
sign and are suitable for either re- 
cessed or surface mounting on bulk- 
heads or panels. They are all com- 
pensated for temperature changes 
and are available in either brass or 
chromium. 


TABLES FOR CORRECTING 
COURSE AND SPEED 


ConsIDERABLE difficulty has always 
been connected with the determina- 
tion of the angle to be allowed for the 
effect of a current on a vessel’s course 
and her speed over-the-ground. Most 
sailing and boating is done for pleas- 
ure and except in bad weather or in 
racing it really doesn’t make much 
difference whether you cover an extra 
half mile or so and travel in an arc 
rather than a straight line. That prob- 
ably explains why many yachtsmen 
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are quite content to base their course 
and speed corrections on guesswork. 

However, there are navigators who 
take pride in their accuracy and make 
a separate though related hobby of 
piloting and navigation along with 
their boating. They know how to pro- 
ject or trigonometrically compute the 
corrections for course and speed 
necessitated by currents at various 
angles to the desired course. These 
corrections, however, take consider- 
able time. 

Captain A. H. Hinrichsen of 15 
Whitehall Street, New York City, 
who, as a navigator, is not only excel- 
lent but, we would add, philanthropic, 
has recently come to the rescue of all 
navigators, accurate and _ slipshod, 
with a simple and readily under- 
standable set of tables in which he has 
done all the work of correcting for 
current. There is a separate page 
for each mile (or knot) of speed 
from 6 to 25. Current velocities of 
from )% to 6 knots at half knot inter- 
vals are provided for, and their ef- 
fects at 24 different angles have been 
calculated (15° intervals). Working 
out the tables involved some 4400 
separate and distinct trigonometric 
calculations. That’s a tremendous 
amount of work and if you don’t be- 
lieve it has been philanthropic just 
sit down and work out one of the 
4400. 

Given the ship’s speed and obtain- 
ing the direction, velocity and time 
of the current from government cur- 
rent tables and current charts, the 
navigator reads from Captain Hin- 
richsen’s tables the required correc- 
tion in course to be steered (in de- 
grees and .5 degrees) and the ship’s 
speed over the ground in miles and 
tenths. They are printed and arranged 
in an attractive spiral-bound cover 
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and are certainly just what the 
doctor ordered for predicted log 
racers and others who have to be 
or want to be accurate. A couple of 
sample problems are worked out on 
sheets included with the tables and if 
anyone still cannot get the idea, 
Captain Hinrichsen offers to make 
them clear in a few minutes’ instruc- 
tion, provided they will only admit 
their ignorance. The price is only 


$2.25. 
=Ns—_ 


OBSERVING WIND DIRECTION 
AND VELOCITY 


THANKS are due our old friend Bill 
Thurber of Tilden-Thurber, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for calling to our atten- 
tion the fact that M. C. Stewart of 
432 Massachusetts Avenue, Arling- 
ton, Mass., again has something new 
in wind instruments. 

With all the weather reports and 
forecasts going out on the air waves 
today, marine, airplane, Coast Guard 
and man-in-the-street types, nobody 
with a radio receiver need listen in 
long without picking up somebody’s 
idea of what the “highs” and “lows” 
are doing. However, it’s still a lot of 
fun and sometimes quite advanta- 
geous to know exactly what’s going 
on aboard your own boat or in your 
own back yard. 

The Stewart wind vane and ane- 
mometer illustrated here can be set up 
outside or atop the house and con- 
nected by electric cable to the opal 
glass dial indicator. The cable con- 
nects the vane to eight separate lights 
within the dial indicator, one for each 
of the eight points of the compass. 
One of the lights is lighted at all times 
and when the vane stands halfway 
between two points both lights are 
lighted and thus 16 point indication is 
obtained. Dry batteries, a storage 
battery, or a bell ringing transformer 
furnish the 6 or 8 volts required for 
operation. The wiring is simple. 

The anemometer may be used in 
connection with the same dial indica- 
tor or with a separate flash or buzzer 
indicator. The velocity of the wind is 
equal to the number of times per 
minute the anemometer flashes the 
light or buzzes the buzzer, plus or 
minus a slight correction which per- 
mits wind velocities to be measured 
accurately within one mile per hour. 

The bearings in both instruments 
are self-lubricating and all parts are 
corrosion-resistant and built to stand 
up indefinitely in all weather. 
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CHOWDER BOWLS FOR HOT 
FOODS IN ROUGH WEATHER 


Onze of the toughest assignments 
on any small boat is to have to go be- 
low and cook up a meal when the seas 
are rolling and pots and pans, dishes 
and food are fighting with each other 
for a resting place way down on the 
lee side and out of reach of the cook. 
If, after unscrambling the mess, there 
is nothing better than slick and shal- 
low china or enamel plates on which 
to serve up the food, the chances are 
half of it will go by the board before 









it ever reaches the mouths of the 
crew and guests who, because it is 
rough, prefer to eat on deck. 

Brennig’s Own, Inc., of 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, can’t calm the 
seas or reduce the angle of heel but 
their new paper chowder bowls with 
a grease repelling finish certainly 
ought to be a great help when meals 
have to be eaten under difficulties. 
They are 414” in diameter and have a 
capacity of 16 ounces. When nested 
together eighteen of them make a 
stack a foot high. 

The chowder bowls nestle very 
comfortably in the palm of your hand, 
leaving the other hand, your knees, 
and the deck free for other duties. 
They are provided with easily remov- 
able snap-in covers which contribute 
to their efficiency as containers for 
soups, salads, stews, cereals, and just 
about anything, fair weather or foul. 
Like other Brennig specialties they 
can be had with the owner’s private 
signal and club burgee imprinted on 
each bowl. 
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FISH HOOKS OF “2” NICKEL 


Onz of the most recent tales of de- 
velopment in the manifold uses of 
nickel comes from Auburn, N. Y., 
where Bill DeWitt Baits, a division of 
the Shoe Form Company, have re- 
cently started turning out hooks for 
salt water fishing made of “Z” 
nickel, a heat treatable alloy contain- 
ing approximately 98 per cent nickel. 

A fish hook may appear to be a 
fairly simple contrivance which could 
be turned out by just about anyone 
who had a mind to do it and thought 
he could make it pay. But the truth 
is, it seems, that corrosion resisting 
hooks strong enough for salt water use 
are anything but simple. In the past 
the materials which were able to ade- 
quately withstand sea water corrosion 
generally failed to provide the physi- 
cal properties required in the hooks. 
We learned also that many of the top 





quality hooks used in this country 
have come from foreign sources which 
just now are preoccupied with other 
activities. 

So, all in all, the development, after 
several years of metallurgical research, . 
of the new “‘Z”’ nickel hooks is par- 
ticularly important at this time. They 
are as strong as steel and their resist- 
ance to corrosion extends all the way 
through the hook. They are now being 
produced in five O’Shaughnessy style 
sizes for a range of fish from the small 
mouthed flounder to large tuna. 


—— 


THE CHARGE-MASTER: 
INDICATES BATTERY 
CONDITION 


THERE certainly cannot be many 
types of service in which the load and 
drain on storage batteries is as vari- 
able and inconstant as it is on a small 
power cruiser or auxiliary using the 
same battery or group of batteries for 
starting and ignition, for radio re- 
ceiver, ship-to-shore telephone, radio 
direction finder, exhaust fans, and 
lighting. Of course, very few installa- 
tions run everything on one group 
of batteries but with as many uses for 
electrical energy as there are on the 
modern boat it is obvious that the 
variation in rate of both charge and 
discharge must jump all over the 
place. Consequently, both the amount 
of “juice” in the batteries and the 
rate of charge must be checked con- 
stantly. 

One of the best means of keeping 
track of battery condition which we 
have run across is a new instrument 
called the Charge-Master, developed 
by The Anderson Company of Gary, 
Indiana. This instrument performs 
the combined function of a hydrome- 
ter and an ammeter. The left hand 
side of the dial indicates the state of 





the charge when the battery is at rest, 
either “full charge,” “‘safe,”’ or ‘‘dan- 
ger” (needs charging). When the 
generator is charging the hand on the 
dial hops over to the right and indi- 
cates promptly any variation in bat- 
tery charge, generator performance, 
or in load. It indicates both over- 
charge and undercharge, either of 
which may shorten the life of the bat- 
tery and has a separate scale for warm 
and cold weather. 

The instrument is compact and can 
be installed in a few minutes either on 
or adjacent to the instrument panel, 
or.in any other location reasonably 
close to the starter switch. There are 


only three simple connections to the 
electrical system and the drain is .1 
amp. Even this drain can be elimi- 
nated very simply during long periods 
of absence from the boat. In addition 
to the 6-volt Charge-Master now 
available, a 12-volt model is about to 
be put on the market and a 32-volt in- 
strument is being considered. Auto- 
motive jobbers handle the distribu- 
tion and the prices are: 6-volt $4.85, 
and 12-volt $7.85. 
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WISCONSIN’S REVERSE- 
REDUCTION GEAR 


THE big development in the little 
air-cooled motor field this year is the 
improvement in the reverse-reduction 
gear assemblies available. In many 
installations neither a clutch, reverse, 
nor reduction is required but in larger 
boats they are most desirable. This is 
particularly true where the rather 
high r.p.m. which the little engines 
turn up is too great for propeller effi- 
ciency. Most of the Wisconsin engines 
turn up 2600 r.p.m. With the new 
reverse-reduction assembly which has 
a 2:1 ratio the shaft speed is cut to 





1300 r.p.m., enabling a larger more 
efficient wheel to be turned at full 
throttle. 

The new assembly uses a chain 
drive for forward speed and gear drive 
for reverse. The driver sprocket and 
gear are of nickel irons, while the 
driven sprocket and gear are of steel. 
The clutch cones are of bronze. Ball 
bearings and Timken roller bearings 
are used throughout. All wearing 
parts of the shifting mechanism are 
hardened Moheco iron. A spring ball 
check holds shifting lever in neutral 
position. The same oil as used in the 
engine crankcase is recommended 
for use in the reverse-reduction as- 
sembly. 

The use of the reverse-reduction as- 
sembly makes the engine only eight 
inches longer than when installed 
with stub shaft only. The center of 
the take-off shaft of the assembly is 
some five inches lower than the stub 
shaft. 
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A STRUT LOG ASSEMBLY FOR 
SMALL INBOARDS 


One of the few difficulties con- 
nected with powering small boats 
with the little aif-cooled and water- 
cooled engines which have come to the 
fore rapidly in the last few years is the 
problem of obtaining and installing 
the means of getting the power from 
the engine to the propeller, i.e., pro- © 
peller shaft, strut, shaft log, bearings, 
etc. The engines are famous for their 
ease of starting and dependability and 
with gas tanks attached, and no cool- 
ing system connection to be made (in 
the air-cooled engines), the installa- 
tion of the engines themselves is ex- 
ceedingly simple. Last year engineers 
of The Buda Company decided that 
the propeller shaft assembly could be 
simplified too and developed a special 
strut log and shaft. This is now being 
manufactured and distributed’ by 
Kainer & Company of 761 W. Lexing- 
ton Street, Chicago, and is available 
and suitable for use with all makes of 
small inboard engines. 

The assembly is designed to accom- 
modate 34” shafting and permits 
propellers up to 13” in diameter. It 
consists of a bronze strut with a 
water-cooled stuffing box, grease 
lubricated watertight bearing, a one- 
piece shaft log, and a length of bronze 
tubing which encloses the propeller 
between the strut and the shaft log. 
From coupling to propeller the shaft 
is supported on the one bearing only. 

As we see it, the features and ad- 
vantages of the Kainer assembly are 
as follows: 


1. Installation is simple and per- 
manent alignment assured. Being al- 
ready rigidly assembled, shaft log and 
strut are easily located and fastened 
with a total of eight bolts and one or 
two shims. ~ 

2. By eliminating inside stuffing 
box and shaft log bearing the engine 
may be placed farther aft and lower in 
the boat. Slight misalignment is of 
little consequence as the only bearing 
is the whole length of the shaft away 
from the engine and the inside diame- 
ter of the tube is large enough to pro- 
vide the shaft with plenty of clearance. 

3. The 13” wheel provided for is 
ample for the operating characteristics 
of the small engines. 

4. The length of the tube between 
shaft log and strut may be increased 
or shortened if desired. The connec- 
tions are threaded. 

5. The stuffing box keeps water, 
sand and grit, ete., away from the 
grease lubricated bearing. 

6. The stuffing box is water cooled. 

7. The tube eliminates water fric- 
tion on the rotating shaft and protects 
it from weeds and damage by hitting 
obstructions. - 















ENCLOSED IN STERN TUBE 


BUDA “STRUT LOG" 
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PREPARING AND REPAIRING PLYWOOD SURFACES 


Wirs the rapidly increasing use of 
‘waterproof plywood in boat construc- 
tion both amateur and professional, 
there has arisen a widespread demand 
for a primer or finishing material to 
‘cope with the peculiarly stubborn re- 
sistance of fir to taking and retaining 
a perfect finish. For one thing there is 
a sharp contrast between the appear- 
ance of the summer and the winter 
grain on the surface of the wood. This, 
unfortunately, is not only intensified 
when covered with stains, varnishes, 
etc., but may also be apparent even 
through several coats of ordinary 


A sample panel of 
the Boston Varnish 
Company's ply- 
wood surfacer: (1) 
Walnut penetrating 
oil stain on bare fir 
plywood—note 
the strong contrast 
between winter and 
summer grain, (2) 
the same stain over 
Kyanize Plywood 
sealer, (3) Plywood 
sealer only, (4) one 
coat Kyanize 
Enamel! Undercoat 
over sealer, (5) two 
coats undercoat 
over sealer 





A sample panel of 
Breinig Bros. Firzite, 
From top to bottom: 
(1) bare fir, (2) one 
coat of Firzite, (3) 
enamel undercoat, 
(4) eggshell enamel 
finish 


paint or enamel. Fir plywood also 
has a great propensity for sometimes 
showing hairline checks through the 
paint. 

Paint and finishing material manu- 
facturers have been working on solu- 
tions to the problem of uniform, at- 
tractive and permanent finishes for 
waterproof plywood. The Boston 
Varnish Company has recently an- 
nounced Kyanize Plywood Primer, 
made of a waterproof, penetrating, 


tung oil varnish type sealer, in which 
is ground a transparent pigment. The 
pigment does not completely obliter- 
ate the grain of the wood but it does 
greatly modify it so that one coat of 
enamel undercoat and one coat of 
enamel or gloss “cover” very well. 
With an undercoat of Kyanize Ply- 
wood Primer, additional coats of 
varnish or other clear finishes or 
stains tone down rather than in- 
tensify the uneven grain effect. 

Other products developed to soften 
the wild grain effects of fir plywood, 
grain showing through well painted 
work and hairline checking are Firzite 
made by Breinig Bros. Inc., of Hobv- 
ken, N. J. and the Glidden Paint 
Company’s synthetic products. Fir- 
zite is a clear, transparent, undercoat 
which changes the appearance of the 
fir only slightly until the finishing 
coats are applied over it. The Glidden 
finish utilizes two products and the 
procedure is as follows: First, a full 
coat of Glidden Marine Synthetic 
White Primer the surface of which is 
to be sanded down smooth. Second, a 
second full coat of the same material 
with the high spots to be rubbed off 
with light sandpaper. Third, a full 
coat. of Marine Synthetic finishing 
enamel. The latter is available in 
white, black, and eleven other colors. 
It brushes very easily, or in produc- 
tion work it can be sprayed. 


Another plywood question which 
has called for some explanation is the 
problem of how best to repair scarred 
or broken plywood planking. In spite 
of the fact that the crossed grains of 
the plywood panel give it great re- 
sistance to puncture and completely 
eliminate splitting, like a steel plate it 
can still be stove in. 

We are indebted to the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp., makers of Super Harbord 
for the accompanying sketches and 
explanation. They were developed as 
a result of a canvass of boat yard 
repair methods. 

Accidents to plywood can be di- 
vided into three classifications, each 
one requiring a different method of 
repair. They are: (1) scars due to 
glancing contacts with the sharp 
edges of docks, floats, or other boats. 
Scars impair the strength of the ply- 
wood only minutely but they do not 

look well. (2) 
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Figure 2 
Dent in Which the 
Inner, Phes are Damoged. 
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Dents caused by 
greater contact 
in which the in- 
ner fibres of the 
plywood are rup- 
tured. (3) An ac- 
tual puncture of 
the plywood. 
Scars can be 














repaired by many 
different meth- 
ods. Most of the 
methods in use 
on plywood are 
those :used on 











conventional 
planking. The 
scar is cleaned 
of paint and a 
plastic material 
trowelled in to 
flush the surface. 
White lead putty 
is good, but bet- 
ter still are such 
plastics as lac- 
quer putty, (used 
to repair dents 
in automobile 
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Surfaces of The Plywood 


New Plywood 





fenders) Kuhls’ 
“Trowellast,” a 
material on the order of lacquer putty 
used for marine repairs but which 
does not clash with marine paints as 
lacquer putty sometimes does. Plastic 
wood and other products of this 
nature are also excellent in filling up 
scars. With plastic wood and thelac- 
quer type putties the surface of the 
plywood should be cleaned of all paint 
and the filling material applied direct 
to the bare wood in several thin lay- 
ers. With white lead putties and 
Trowellast the surface is smoothed 
and given a priming coat of paint be- 
fore the putties are applied. In cases 
of deep scars caused by sharp edges 
gouging in the plies, it is often ad- 
vantageous to fit a graving piece of 
thinner plywood after the scar has 
been cut down to an inner ply surface. 
For the methods of repairing the scars 
see Figure 1. 

The method in repairing a dent 
consists in most cases of fitting a 
patch of plywood to the inner side of 
the hull after forcing the ruptured 
plies out to their original position. 
Where the dent occurs the plywood is 
either pounded out to its original 
position with a mallet or forced out by 
a temporary wooden strong back and 
bolt inserted through the center of 
the dent in a hole which is later 
plugged. After the surface has been 
brought in alignment the dented area 
is faced with another piece of plywood 
of the same thickness. The fastenings 
may be copper nails riveted over burrs 
or small machine screws with nuts and 
large washers on the inner side. The 
amount of curvature and location in 
the hull will determine the best 
method of fastening the inner plies. 
In all cases the inner patch is laid in 
white lead or 
marine glue to \ 
insure water- 
tightness. Fig. 2 E 
illustrates this \WWOTZ-a4 
repair. 

Where actual 
rupture of the 
plywood occurs 
and the damage 
does not extend 
to the frames of 
the boat, repairs 
are made by fit- 
ting a diamond 
shaped piece of 








plywood with a larger piece of ply on 
the inside of the boat as a backing 
piece. Where the patch is large an 
entire backing piece may be dispensed 
with and strips of plywood (whose 
widths are at least eight times the 
thickness of the hull plywood) fitted 
over the joints in a sort of butt strap 
arrangement. Where frames are dam- 
aged in many cases it is easier to 
remove the whole sheet of ply and 
repair the inner structure of the hull 
with usual methods. The plywood 
planking is then replaced as an en- 
tirely new sheet. Where damage ex- 
tends to the edges of the frames with- 
out injuring them, the repair can be 
made by trimming the plywood flush 
with the edges of the frames, fitting 
backing strips against them, and fit- 
ting the new ply to these backing 
strips as shown in Fig. 3. 

Repairs similar to the foregoing if — 
executed in an ordinary framed and 
planked hull would require the re- 
moval of numerous planks at some 
distance from the points of actual 
damage to get back to the original 
butt of the damaged plank or at least 
to secure a good shift with the existing 
butts of the boat’s planking. Where 
frames of the ordinary boat are dam- 
aged, their removal and replacement 
often requires the removal of a large 
area of planking and its replacement 
piece by piece; not quite so simple as 
the fitting of a new plywood sheet. 

Another new product of interest to 
builders using waterproof plywood or 
having other uses for waterproof glue 
is Ferdico Synthetic Resinous Ad- 
hesive recently announced by L. W. 
Ferdinand & Co., Inc. of Boston. 
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ye IBERNATING boats will soon be Get more pleasure out of your boat this 
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sak shedding their winter tarpaulins. year! Essomarine fuels and lubricants 

Ad- Before long they’ll be off the ways and will help you do it with more knots per 

W. into the briny, joining pleasure craft back —_ gallon and steady, powerful performance 
from Southern waters. in all weather. Keep engine- failure out 

. And skippers who think a lot of their of your log- book by stopping regularly 

yas: vessels will be heading for the nearest at any of the numerous Essomarine signs 
Essomarine dock. No wasteful “blow-by” — that dot the best anchorages. You'll find 
or sludge for them! No engine break- attendants there who will give you 
downs and whopping repair bills! They'll | quick, courteous service...and you'll 

i start the season right...and they mean to _cast off for Happy 

Lo lay a steady course in that direction. Cruising! 
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? Essomarine Lubricants are distributed by these major oil companies: Standard Oil Company ‘ 
; of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania- OILS & GREASES 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky)—Standard ° 
Oil Company (Ohio) —Humble Oil & Refining Company Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada.) 





Direct inquiries to ESSOMARINE, 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











OULDN’T you feel safer... if you 

knew fires were sentenced to die in 
6 seconds on your boat? Wouldn’t you 
feel safer as you slept in your bunk, or as 
you looked out at your boat, alone at its 
mooring, unattended? 


With Lux-O-Matic aboard, you are safer. 
You know that it detects fire instantly ... 
that it automatically smothers flames in a 
blanketing cloud of carbon dioxide snow. 
That’s how Lux-O-Matic works! 


Underwriters Approve It! 


Lux-O-Matic is the only mechanical automatic extinguishing sys- 
tem for boats approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Your 
Lux-O-Matic operates even if the boat’s entire electrical system is 
disabled. A single Lux-O-Matic system protects engine room, 
galley and bilge. There is a Lux-O-Matic system for every size of boat. 





LUX gas is clean, dry, non-toxic to humans. It harms nothing. 


Yet it kills fires fast! 
Write Today 


Why not get the facts right now on what Lux-O-Matic protection 
costs... what it saves in insurance premiums. Write for “Bon 
Voyage.” It describes modern fire protection. Send today for your 
free copy. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
415 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


LUXORMAYC 


FIRE SYSTEMS 


FOR ALL SIZES OF RUNABOUTS, CRUISERS AND YACHTS 
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ALLEN CONTROLS FOR 


SMALLER 


A LITTLE over a year ago (March, 
1939) we described in these.columns 
the Allen system of automatic electric 
controls which operate and syn- 
chronize the action of clutch and 
throttle either from a small finger tip 
pedestal on the bridge or from any 
desired remote control station. Since 
then there have been additions and 
changes in the equipment which have 
made it more compact, lighter, and 
quite inexpensive. Also, the throttle 
and the clutch controls are now 
available as individual units. 

The Allen system really does no 
more nor less than put electric motors 
to work on the job of engaging and 
disengaging the clutch lever and 
actuating the throttle, or on a Diesel 


PEDESTAL CONTROL FOR CLUTCH 


ENGINES 


can be mounted directly on the re- 
verse gear cover plate. : 
To facilitate manoeuvering the 
speed of action has been stepped up — 
so that from full speed ahead to full 
speed astern requires only 9 seconds 
and only 5 seconds are required to 
engage the cluteh and go on to full 
speed ahead. The units are designed 
to operate all makes of gears, releasing 
pressure on the throw bearing where 
this is desirable. The housing of both 
clutch and throttle controls is both ~ 
gas and water tight. Contacts are of 
coin silver and all parts are cadmium 
plated. The cable is waterproof. 3 
Features of the new throttle con- 
trols are friction drive permitting 
hand operation of the throttle at the 
engine without 








ANO THROTTLE UNITS Biss OR 
f 


ELeereicar CAGES 


Turortre Unir 








CLUTCH UNIT 


disturbing either 
(2) the electrical or 

mechanical ad- 
justments. The 


stroke of the 
throttle controle 











engine, the governor. Operation of the 
electric motors is controlled by a 
pedestal on the bridge which means 
that not only are complicated and 
sometimes inconvenient systems of 
mechanical levers eliminated, but the 
operation of clutch and throttle can 
be synchronized so that the former 
is always engaged at the predeter- 
mined ideal number of revolutions 
per minute. A single electric cable is 
all that is required between bridge 
and engine room. 

Last year’s equipment was in- 
tended for use only with large engines 
(175 h.p. and up), but the new units 
are adaptable to motors of all sizes. 
Two sizes of actuating units are 
provided for both clutch and throttle, 
and either can be supplied for 12, 24, 
32, and 110 volt systems. The total 
weight of the smaller 
equipment is only 
about 32 pounds and 
yet its clutch operat- 
ing unit easily han- 
dles levers requiring 
1000 inch pounds to 
engage the clutch. In 
most cases this unit 


An installation of the 
smaller model Allen 
automatic clutch con- 
trol with a pedestal 
and portable remote 
control unit in the 
foreground 





ling unit may, of : 
course, be varied 
to suit the throt- 
tle or governor 
requirements of 
any engine. ; 
Pedestals are 
either polished 
chromium oF 
brass and are pro- 
vided with a switch in the base for 
cutting out the clutch control. Throws 
ing this switch automatically returns _ 
the clutch to neutral and allows in- 
dependent operation of the throttle 
for warming up the engine. On twin 
engine powered boats two handles on 
a single pedestal are used. oa 
One of the best features of the 
Allen system is its ease of installation, 
All wires and cables are color coded 
and it is straightforward, simp 
work which can be handled by p 
tically any boat yard. A recen 
developed feature permits the engir 
cooling water and lubricating oil s 
tems to be tied in so that in case 
engine heats up or oil pressure dro 
suddenly, the throttle automatics 
closes and ignition is cut off. 
BEACHCOMBER 
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ALDEN AUXILIARIES 
for Spring Delivery 


ee 
MALABAR, JR. 


31’ x 22’ x 8’6’’ x 4’8’". A popu- 
lar sloop sleeping four, with fil 
headroom. Stiff and fast under 
sail. Roomy, deep cockpit. 
Price, $3,575. 


COASTWISE => 
36’ x 26’ x 9’ 9’ x 5’ 3’". Most 
popular sloop designed. Sleeps 
four comfortably, with large gal- 
ley and locker space. Strong racing 
class on L. I. Sound. Price, $5,950. 


<= EXPLORER 

37’ x 27x 11’ x3’ 8”. Very roomy 
able shoal draft sloop. Remarkably 
good sailer—large roomy cockpit. 
Draft 3’ 8’’ without centerboard. 
Double stateroom, Price, $6,500. 


OFFSOUNDINGS 


42’ x 29’ x 11’ x 5’ 10”. Yawl 
or cutter rig. A fast and able 
boat under sail. Double state- 
room and forecastle. A fine 
family boat. Price, $8,650. 


‘Barnacle A new design, 34’ x 23’ x 8’ 6” 


x 5’ 4”. Sleeping four with full headroom, enclosed 
toilet and galley. A fast comfortable boat. Only one 
available. Price, $4,250. 


Call or write for circulars 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


Naval Architect — Yacht Broker 
131 State St., Boston 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
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MEN OF MARQUE 
By John Philips Cranwell and William B. Crane 


(W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, $3.75) 


HE sub-title, ““A History of Private Armed Vessels out of Baltimore 

During the War of 1812,’’ describes this interesting book. As the 
authors point out in their foreword, ‘There are, indeed, but few books 
whose theme is American privateering, and while one of these deals ex- 
clusively with the War of 1812, it is frequently inaccurate and is made up 
to a large extent of unedited quotations from a very much biased periodical. 
Various small volumes and pamphlets on privateering have been issued, 
but they are concerned almost entirely with the cruises of specific vessels, 
and those chiefly out of New England ports. Regular histories of the war 
mention the subject only in passing.”’ 

The authors have evidently done a tremendous amount of research and 
have produced a history which gives a good cross section of American 
privateering although limited to the activities of Baltimore craft. The ac- 
complishments of Barney, Boyle and others are noted and the cruises of 
successful vessels, such as the Rossie, Comet, Chasseur and Kemp, are 
described with a wealth of detail — also some non-productive or disastrous 
cruises. 

Privateering was a business and in 1812 was conducted according to well 
established rules, as was the warfare between national vessels. The pri- 
vateer was cruising to make money for her owners, the crew sharing in the 
profits, if any. She was prepared to fight, if necessary, to capture an ene- 
my’s vessel but did not seek battle with men-of-war. When war ships were 
sighted, the privateer usually took to her heels and relied on her speed for 
safety. At times, the American caught a tartar, a postal packet, for in- 
stance, vessels which were invariably well defended, or a disguised man-of- 
war. And when a prize was taken, she had to be sent into port and was 
often recaptured or lost on the way. While there were a number of success- 
ful vessels, there were plenty that came home without making a capture 
or, still worse, were themselves taken by the enemy. 

The illustrations, from contemporary prints and paintings, rival the 
text in interest. Appendices give lists of vessels, prizes, captains and 
owners and there is an excellent bibliography. A book that anyone with a 
taste for adventure afloat should enjoy — and it’s good history also. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF KNOTS AND FANCY ROPE WORK 
By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel 


(Cornell Maritime Press, Inc., New York, $10.00) 


S its- title indicates, this monumental work is truly an encyclopedia 

for it is a large book, copiously illustrated, describing almost count- 

less knots, bends, hitches, seizings, splices and fancy work of all sorts, from 

a sword mat to an elaborate pair of slippers, a lady’s hand bag or picture 

frames of various patterns. There are 310 full page plates, each illustrating 

a number of pieces of rope work, from the simple overhand knot to the most 
elaborate sorts of square and round sennit. 

The authors show how to make such articles as a sea bag or a pilot's 
ladder, a pudding or a fender, macramé designs or dog harness or belts. 
All the old favorite knots are there with every possible variation of them, 
useful or not. 

Considerable space is given to wire rope splicing and its tools, including 
directions for splicing a manila tail into a wire rope. Several useful tables 
and a glossary complete the book and there is a voluminous index. 

The authors, both of whom have spent much of their lives at sea, appal- 
ently have searched the world for knots and hitches and have described 
and illustrated, with directions for making them, many times more knots 
than the average sailorman has ever heard of. The large page, 814” by 11”, 
allows illustrations of good size so that every step in the processes descri 
may be readily followed. , 
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the best minds in the industry ... have proved themselves without 
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SPEEDBOAT KINGS 
By J. Lee Barrett 
(Arnold Powers, Inc., Detroit, $2.00) 


LTHOUGH the title of this book is in the plural, its hero is Commodore 
Garfield A. Wood and it is an account of the high spots of his racing 
career and something about the competitors he has vanquished in races for 
the British International Trophy and the Gold Cup. Sheldon Clark, Miss 
Carstairs, Sir Henry Segrave, Kaye Don, Hubert Scott-Paine and Sir 
Malcolm Campbell are sketched briefly and the deficiencies of their boats 
and their racing tactics are pointed out. All through the book runs high 
praise for Commodore Wood, his men and his boats. 

But it is written entirely from one man’s point of view and the reader 
would get the idea that no designer east of Detroit has ever turned out a fast 
boat. One searches in vain for mention of the names of Riotte and Leighton, 
who designed and built some of the earliest Gold Cup racers, or for those of 
Clinton H. Crane, J. Gilbert Purdy, F. K. Lord, or George F. Crouch who 
were responsible for more recent speedsters. 

There are a number of illustrations of racing boats and their skippers. 


+ + + 


THREE’S A CREW 
By Kathrene Pinkerton 
(Carrick and Evans, Inc., New York, $2.75) 


HEN the Pinkertons went to live on a boat they called the stern its 

hind end, and the first time an approaching tow whistled at them 

there was a bad moment of right vs. left panic while they hunted in the 
Pilot Rules. But this book is no tale of greenhorns, or Sunday drivers on 
the salt chuck. Robert and Kathrene Pinkerton had as background five 
years in a Canadian wilderness where they had found their lake, built 
their cabin, run traplines, paddled thousands of miles in a canoe, had a 
child and learned to write and sell fiction— a story told in the book 
named “Wilderness Wife.’’ Now a few years of restless living in cities 
along the Pacific had set Robert to looking at boats and studying charts. 
To fit two grown-ups, a child and supplies for three months into a 36- 
foot cabin cruiser became their first big problem. The Yakima ‘was to 
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cruise the precipitous coast of British Columbia that summer, with all 
essentials aboard when they left Seattle. 

Before leaving, the Pinkertons had asked a real estate agent to find them 
a house in San Francisco for the winter. A letter came to them many weeks 
later, when they were tied up at a “‘float town”’ (a general store on a raft) 
— a letter brought by the fortnightly mail boat. A house had been located 
for them. They looked at the mountains and the sea and laughed. It was 
only after seven more years that they swallowed the anchor. 

From that first day out, when two successive schools of whales overtook 
them and the Yakima dodged them madly like a football runner in a broken 
field, the Pinkertons’ voyaging was eventful and crammed with happy 
living. They went into places where cruising boats had never gone. They 
anchored in narrow slits between towering mountains, snow-capped and 
cedar-blanketed. Anchoring was a real problem in the sea canyons, sheer- 
sided and without soundings. They stopped where rivers and streams 
came in, carried an anchor into the fresh water, laid out another astern 
where the tiny delta dropped into the depths. 

Then the Pinkertons bought a bigger boat, a 50-footer, remodeled her 
according to their experience — an engine room full width and full head- 
room, 600-gallon tanks instead of 60, a lighting plant, etc., and wisdom in 
the ways of comfort and stowage space. The Triton became known along 
the coast as the “writing boat.’’ Robert Pinkerton wrote nature stuff and 
outdoor fiction, while. Kathrene worked with the copious notes they 
gathered on hand logging and salmon fishing. They visited the deserted 
Indian villages and then the canning centers where the Indians: lived; 
they walked the planked main street of Ketchikan. But, more than that, 
they were neighbors to many who lived in the isolated coves and inlets of 
this sea country where the mountains are too rugged for roads. - 

After the first weeks, their cruising developed from competent to expert. 
They guarded jealously the record of their keel — it had never touched — 
and those waters have the fogs of Maine, more rocks, swifter tides and 
fewer charts. They handled the boat alone, two of them when the girl was 
away at school, three during her vacations. And Robert Pinkerton, good 
engineer, devised the comforts: electric vacuum and sewing machine, hot 
water, fresh and salt showers, even a small tub. 

“Three’s a Crew” is not just another cruise book, written by someone 
who cruises better than he writes. It has warmth and humor and gives & 
rare picture of cruising life. 

H.V.L.B. 
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Days, maybe weeks idle at mooring, yet a clean bottom always 
ready for a race or a cruise .. . that’s what you get with “Interclub 
Yacht Racing Bronze”. Nor is the remarkable non-fouling quality 
of Interclub of short duration. Three good coats applied in the 
spring should keep the bottom of your sail boat or cruiser 
clean throughout the sailing months. International's Interclub 
has a beautiful, bright, natural bronze appearance. It is ready 
mixed and quick drying so two coats can be applied in one 
day. For the convenience of small boat racers, Interclub is 
also packaged in pint tins and distributed through the better 
yards and chandlers. Less costly in larger containers. 


Send for International Yacht Paints Color Card Folder. Learn 
how to have a smarter looking boat with a clean bottom for 
the entire season. 


1! at all ond International Paint Company, inc. International Paints [Canada] Ltd. 
>; < Se eee eee Nore Siy ten Frensioce. _. Maseal Cooete Vopr 
®% PAINTS 


AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 





GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD * 





Port of Call 


Horizon’s the limit for Summer cruising! And here 
at A&F we’re piping all hands on deck for a look 
at the newest in yachting accessories. ..including 
many of our own specially-designed gadgets 


for sail and power. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE FOCUSING FLASH- 
LIGHT— indispensable on the yacht; 
waterproof, non-conducting. Two-cell 


light, $5.75. Three-cell light, $6.25. 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE RADIO—built 
especially for boats. Superheterodyne 
circuit, moisture-proof coils. 6 to 32 
volts, $89.50. Others, $43.50 up. 


BAVIER WIND TELLTALE—moisture- 
shedding feather, counter-balanced to 
swing in the slightest breeze. Small, 
medium, and large sizes. $5. 


PRIMUS HEATER—smokeless, kero- 
sene burner with polished brass reflec- 
tor to heat cabin. Readily converted 
into efficient cooking stove. $9.50. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


AGABERCROMBIE 
6 FircH co. 


CHICAGO STORE: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVE. 
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News from Yachting Centers 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


> One of these days, Long Island Sound yacht clubs will have their race 
committees consult each other about dates for major events to avoid con- 
flicts, duplications and disappointments. The latest example of confused 
scheduling involves the long established American Y.C. overnight race 
from Rye to New London on the eve of the Harvard-Yale rowing regatta 
and the return of Indian Harbor to the cruise picture. 

Only a few days after American announced that its Rye-New London 
race for cruising and racing yachts would be held on June 19th, up popped 
Indian Harbor with plans for a three-day cruise to New London, beginning 
at Greenwich on June 18th, and touching at Port Jefferson and Duck 
Island on the way East. 

It would appear, then, that yachtsmen bound to New London for a 
glimpse of the oarsmen, or to participate in the Eastern Y.C. New London- 
to-Marblehead fixture on June 22nd, will have their choice of methods: 
do it in one swoop or break it up into short hauls. Since both events are 
looking for support from the same source, both are bound to suffer. 


> Indian Harbor has not been active in the'cruising phase of the sport for 
several years. It used to run an August invitation cruise from Greenwich 
to whichever place the New York Y.C. had chosen for the starting point 
of its squadron runs. When Indian Harbor dropped this event, American 
promptly picked it up and carried it on. 

The Indian Harbor dates are June 18th to 20th and the ports of call 
Port Jeff, Duck Island and New London. American has scheduled its cruise 
for August 8th to 11th with the same ports of call except that Shelter Island 
is third on the itinerary and New London fourth. So, this summer, those 
who want to:do so may make two cruises in the same waters. 


> Bromley S. Stone, skipper of the auxiliary sloop Teal III and racing 
factotum at Seawanhaka, has been reélected commodore of the Storm 
Trysail Club. Other holdover officers are Henry M. Devereux, vice com- 
modore; James G. Thorburn, Jr., rear commodore; Geoffrey G. Smith, 
secretary-treasurer. Malcolm G. Miller and Frederic M. Gardiner were 
named to the governing committee. 

The annual meeting was attended by George Roosevelt, who observed 
that it was the first time in his life that he had been to a dinner as the guest 
of his son. Made a speech, too, did George. And so did Jay Wells. The club 
is planning a spring rendezvous for late April or early May. 


> The Lightning Class, up beyond the 300-mark in membership with only 


- one season of racing behind it, will be active in and around the New York 


area this summer. Riverside, which has organized a fleet of sixteen, has 
offered to conduct the national championship regatta of the class in its 
waters August 28th-30th. Several new boats are scheduled for the Sound 
and there will be at least three more over in Great South Bay where the 
Cedarhurst Y.C. introduced the class last summer. 


> Walter Voelbel, who raced the Atlantic Class sloop Sirocco most of last 
summer, is the latest convert to the Herreshoff S Class. He has chartered 
Elaine from Albert L. Hoffman, of Seawanhaka, and will see what he can 
do about making it less easy for his clubmate, Ted Clark, to romp off with 
all the prizes. 

Another Manhasset Bay Atlantic Class defection is that of Bobby 
Fraser, Jr. He has sold Pronto back to the Bedfords, of Pequot, who let 


her go three years ago to Sylvia Shethar, of American, current national 
women’s champion. 


p> At the March meeting of the Cruising Club of America, the Blue Water 
Medal for 1939 was presented to John Martucci, the Sheepshead Bay 
Y.C. member who sailed the 34-foot yawl Iris to Italy and back last 
summer. Read all about the cruise in YAcHTING (adv.). 


> Rope Yarns. . . . Harry Sears, rear commodore of the Indian Harbor 
Y.C. and owner of the cruising cutter Actea, has bought a Lawley 110 
Class racer. . . . W. G. Bryant, of the Black Rock Y.C., has purchased 
a 39-foot Elco cruiser. He will christen the boat Runada IT and use her for 
cruising the New England coast. . . . Two more new Stars for the Great 
South Bay fleet, No. 1911, Gull II for Horace Havemeyer, and No. 1914 for 
Vincent Turecamo, who used to sail White Mist. . . . The Atlantic Coast 
championship series of the Star Class has been scheduled for the New 
Rochelle Y.C., August 19th-23rd. . . . Last year’s winner, Stanley K. 
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OATMEN everywhere will welcome the 
launching of Veedol Marine Oil by Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company . . . pioneers 
since 1878 in Pennsylvania petroleum prod- 
ucts...and makers of Veedol Motor Oil, 
famous throughout the world for its depend- 
able service in automobiles, airplanes and 
tractors, 

Veedol Marine is refined especially for 
all types of motor boat engines from pure 


100% Bradford-Pennsylvania . . . the crude oil 
that commands top price for its long life and 
extra resistance to heat. Veedol Marine forms 
a “Film of Protection’’ that safeguards every 
moving motor part... prevents excess oil 
and fuel consumption... and provides an 
extra margin of safety every mile of every 
trip... Why not take on Veedol Marine 
to start the season . . . and toss overboard 
your lubrication worries? 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF VEEDOL MOTOR OILS AND “FLYING A” GASOLINES 
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Here’s the easy way to handle and 
stow motor oil aboard your boat. 
For safety’s sake, carry an extra 
supply of Veedol Marine. For 
convenience’s sake, get it in this 
handy kit. 


TRY THIS 
4-QUART 
STOWAWAY KIT 











DISTRIBUTORS! There are a few selected territories still open on 
Veedol Marine Oil for high-grade distributors. Complete informa- 
tion on request. Address: 

Tide Water Associated Oil Company, Dept. 4Y 

17 Battery Place, New York City 


Firm Name 





Business 


Address 











THIS IS 


‘A SMOOTHER BOAT 
—AT NO EXTRA COST 


You have more pride in 
your boat, more real re- 
laxation every time you 
take her out; no more shaft 
wear or bearing trouble. 


Soft rubber cushions the shaft, 
resists wear like a tire tread— 
less friction than hard bearings 
—no replacements for years. 


NE THING the experienced 

yachtsman demands today— 
and won't take a substitute for— 
is the Goodrich Cutless Bearing. 
The only bearing with rounded sur- 
faces of soft rubber, the only kind 
that cushions the shaft, can’t be cut 
by gritty particles, wears for years and 
years—often ten or twelve times as long 
as any sort of hard-surface bearing. 


Makes boating more fun 
Makes your boat smooth as a 
summer breeze at all speeds, lets 
you open her up wide, ends stern 
vibration once and for all, makes 
you proud of your boat, glad to 
have friends come aboard. 


Stern vibration is caused by worn 
bearings; wear is caused by gritty 
particles in the water. Soft rubber 
yields to these particles, lets them 
roll to the open grooves—no cutting, 
no scoring, and with negligible wear. 


No extra cost 
So all the smoothness and new 
comfort in your boat are free in the 
long run; these modern bearings last 
so long they pay for themselves. 
And in the meantime you get extra 
savings of time and trouble. 


Ask any user 

Used by more than 5000 boat 
owners. Most had former experience 
with old-type bearings. (Also used 
on big ocean-going vessels, yachts, 
even in hydraulic turbines, dredges, 
pumps.) Just ask your shipyard. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


LUCIAN Q. MoFrFiTT, INC. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Coodriech CGitlss 


PROPELLER-SHAFT BEARINGS 





YACHTING 


Turner, of Williams College and Larchmont, will be guest of honor at the 
Atlantic Coast smoker April 12th at the Park Central in New York. . , , 
City Island will hold its Cornfield and Stratford Shoal races on August 
17th. . . . George H. Townsend, the Cheerio man from Indian Harbor 
and Solomon’s Island, is having a 55-foot Crusailer built at his Chesapeake 
yard. . . . Clifford D. Mallory, former commodore of Indian Harbor 
and former prexy of the N.A.Y.R.U., will have a new Bonnie Dundee, an 
85-foot motor-sailer being built by Luders of Stamford. . . . Victor 
Anderson, whose City Island dock is used by hundreds of yachtsmen in the 
summer, has formed a partnership with Capt. L. B. Gamage and has taken 
a lease on the moorings, piers, floats and docks at the World’s Fair. . , , 
Now the chances are that it will be possible to obtain courteous, efficient 
service there. . . . A. Prominent Yachtsman, that fellow who always is 
having a boat built, is building a 70-foot motor-sailer from Sparkman & 
Stephens designs at Irving Jakobson’s new plant on Oyster Bay. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


> Real March weather laid a heavy hand on the 13 starters in the annual 
around-Santa Catalina Island race for the Shaw Trophy on March 2nd, 
Out of this sizeable squadron, only four boats finished at San Pedro, the 
others falling out along the route, mainly from damage suffered from 
severe northeast squalls. 

W. L. Stewart’s new yawl Chubasco won the boat-for-boat Shaw Trophy, 
with an elapsed time for the 65 miles of 20 hours 48 minutes, and also the 
cup offered by the Los Angeles Y.C. under the Ocean Racing Rule. She 
was followed home by Henry Halverson’s Class Q sloop Stormy Petrel, 
Kenneth Pier’s Rhodes ‘‘33”’ Mistress and Howard Wright, Jr.’s, little 
yawl Carola. Mistress also won the Pacific Writers’ Cup for smaller boats, 

The boats made the west end of Catalina at nightfall against a light 
westerly and then attempted to claw their way down the island through 
a succession of flat calms and howling northerly squalls. In one of these 
williwaws, two boats, Bruce Beardsley’s California “32” Amorita and Jim 
Rounds’ ‘Q” sloop Tiada, split their mainsails. 


> Fresh desert winds somewhat disrupted the finale of the fifteenth annual 
Salton Sea speed boat regatta on the March 2nd week-end, after five new 


F. Pierre Sherty 
“Aeolus” and “Markee,” two of the new Sunset One-Design Class in 4 


friendly brush on San Francisco Bay. They were designed by James de Witt 
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COMMAND A MATTHEWS 


>» THE CHOICE OF SEASONED YACHTSMEN 





“38” Standard Sedan — newest, husky Natthews in the Golden Anniversary Series 


HE CHOICE of yachtsmen who know boats — who 
appreciate solid, husky construction and who 
want nothing short of the finest, is invariably a 
Matthews. Conduct your own survey among boat-. 
men who have owned two or more cruisers and 
you'll find the -great majority rate Matthews “tops.” 


If you want a short cut to complete satisfaction your 

choice too will be a Matthews. You'll not only be proud 

of owning the huskiest and heaviest stock cruiser of 

ie a da her length built today, but you'll get the extra dividend 

. Oe of fifty years of experience incorporated in your boat. 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAYSIDE e PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


ni THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
qnrntd ANNIVER SA py 314 Bayside * Port Clinton, Ohio 
. Why * Please send me the new 1940 catalog and price list of 
p 11890-1940 | ¢ all of your models. 





“Wherever you cruise... 
you'll find a Matthews’ 





7] f MATTHEWS 
The largest, roomiest deckhouse ever in- i. - on - Me Z na 
Corporated in a Matthews “38"—12'8” long. " 








Yacht Insurance Fulfills 
Your Threefold Need 


PRESERVES effectively the 


sizable property investment— 


PROTECTS against poe 
lawsuits involving injury or 
damage (by addition a. 
Protection and Indemnity 
Insurance) — 


PROVIDES the extra feature 


of an inspection and survey 
service which frequently de- 
tects easily-corrected faults, 


a wholly desirable precau- —~ 


tion in the interests of owner, 
family, guests and crew 


g 




















world’s records had been rung up over the inland sea’s glass-like expanse _ 
on Saturday. Three more world marks were also set on Sunday before the 
wind whipped up rough water. 

The new records were set by: 


Son of Satan, Jack Henckels, Class B hydroplanes, 54.076 miles per hour. 

No Name, Charles Tabucchi, Class C racing runabouts, 52.889-mile average 
over mile course. 

Lollypop, Harold Ashley, Class C service runabouts, 46.132 miles. 

Lollypop, Ward Angilley, Class C racing runabouts, 53.695 m.p.h. 

Muscat Kid, John Kovacevich, Class F racing runabouts, 54.528 m.p.h. 

Unnamed boat, Worth Boggaman, Class B hydroplanes, straightaway, 54.818 
m.p.h. 

Little Butch, Erwin Schuber, Pacific Coast One-Design inboards, 50.602 m.p.h, 

Zephyr, Kenneth Harmon, 225-inch displacement inboards, 77.951 m.p.h. 


> Fellows & Stewart’s yards at San Pedro have started construction ofa 
53-foot cruising ketch for George A. Mitchell, former owner of the ketch 
Ripple. From designs by Edson B. Schock, the new boat will have an unue 
sually roomy deckhouse aft and will be powered by an 80-hp. Gray Diesel, 
She will be ready in August. 

Fellows & Stewart have also started the first two of the ‘‘Is!and Clipper” 
44-foot one-design sloops designed by Merle Davis. The first will go to. 
Roderick Burnham. 


> Locale of the Southern California regatta, August 3rd to 11th, will not 
be decided before the April 5th meeting of the Southern California Y.A,, 
but Newport-Balboa appeared in March to be a favored site. Hueneme, 
brand-new protected port midway between the Los Angeles and Santa 
Barbara areas, is also expected to be a contender for the race week. Santa 
Barbara had the regatta last year and San Diego will be the scene of the 
Star International Championships August 18th to 24th. 


> Commodore John Stick announced the following 8.C.Y.A. regatta 
committee chairmen in March: Power boats, King Brugman; small sailing 
classes, Jack Leggett; trophies, Dr. Eugene Ziegler; interclub dinghies, 
Charles Ullman; membership, David arseiorass Liaison, D. R. Overall- 
Hatswell. 


> Bubbles. . . . April 20th will be the starting date from San Pedro of the 
600-mile race to and around Guadalupe Island sponsored by the Log 
Angeles Y.C. Entries in mid-March promised a starting fleet of at least 15 
boats... . L. J. Montgomery, of Beverly Hills, has sold his 140-foot | 
steel Diesel cruiser Breezin’ Thru to the Canadian government for use as & 
patrol boat in the Puget Sound-Inland Passage region. , . . G. Harton 
Singer took his 79-foot schooner Navigator from San Pedro for Panama in 
mid-March for three months of leisurely cruising and fishing along the 
West Coast. Guests include Ernest Schoedsack, Dr. Donald Cady 
Edward Lenihan. . . . Hopes of sailors in the Los Angeles area for 
quate berthing facilities were buoyed up last month when the Harbor 
Commission disclosed its plans for three yacht basins on San Pedro Bay, , 
viz: in the East Basin, 900 boats; along the main channel at San Ped 
200 boats; near Fort MacArthur in the Outer Harbor west channel 
boats. . . . Recent sales in the Los Angeles area are William D. 
stead’s 44-foot sloop Tehani, to I. Fleming; William Horton’s Six-M 
Rhapsody, to J. T. Coyle; Mr. Horton bought Emerson Spear’s Six-Metre 
Mystery; Charles Isaacs’ 54-foot sloop Malabar VII, to Charles Langlais; 
of San Francisco; Margaret Fleming Call’s 92-foot cruiser K’Thanga 
Eugene D. Bennett, of San Francisco. 


MARINE OFFICE 


AMERI CA 


116 JOHN STREET = NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ® NEW ORLEANS # SAN FRANCISCO ® SEATTLE 
ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON = CLEVELAND 
DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON ~~ LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS STOCKTON SYRACUSE 
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BEAUTIFUL NEW ELCO CRUISER 


REG. Us. PAT. OFF 





HE first of its kind, Mr. Johnson’s 
epee 57-foot Elco ‘Do-Ho” was 
one of the sensations of the 1940 
New York Motorboat Show. 


And she’s as easy on the eyes as 
she is sea-going. Her graceful, flowing 
lines are enhanced with a finish of 
sparkling Du Pont DULUX . . . the 
different finish that’s as durable as it 
is brilliantly beautiful. 

Because of its unique advantages, 
DULUX has skyrocketed to new heights 
of popularity with every passing sea- 
son. Today, DULUX is used on thou- 
sands of craft, from luxurious liners 
to darting outboards. 


Here’s why: DULUX is different... 








made on an entirely different princi- 
ple from ordinary marine finishes. Its 
sleek, smooth film is resistant to chip- 
ping, cracking, salt spray, discoloring 
harbor gases to such an extent that 
one spring painting frequently lasts 
all season long. DULUX dries quickly, 
too... gets your boat into the water 
quicker. 


There’s a DULUX Finish for every 
surface from masthead to water line 
—topsides, cabins, decks, engines, 
masts and spars. For full information 
about DULUX, see your Marine Sup- 
plies Dealer. Or write to: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


D U lux weil enee 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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We get in before the 
doughnuts are gone, 
now that we sail in the 


LAWLEY 
110 CLASS 


i= 110 is amazingly fast and sensitive — yet 
stable. On or off the wind, in light or heavy weather, 
this modernly designed, beautifully finished boat is 
a joy to sail. Amazing, too, is her price, which brings 
the thrills of class racing and safe day sailing within 
the average family’s budget. 








SPECIFICATIONS 





Length overall: 24’ 0’; Beam: 4’ 2”; 
Draft: 2’ 9”; Sail Area (Rule Measure- 
ment) 118 sq. ft.; Ballast (Iron Fin- 
Keel) 300 lIbs.; Total Weight, 960 
Ibs. Hull planked with 34” phenolic 
resin bonded : peitagy over rigid frame 
of spruce and oak. All joints fastened 
with resin glue as well as bronze 
screws, of which 2500 are used. Finest 
bronze fittings. Cockpit seats four 
comfortably. 











+395 


Hull and spars; delivered at 
yard 


With mainsail and genoa 
jib 
$453 


With above sails, plus large 
genoa jib, storm jib and 
barachute spinnaker 


$525 





ae 





Write for descriptive literature to 


GEORGE LAWLEY & SON CORPORATION 
Established 1866 


DEPT. 2 A BOSTON (NEPONSET) MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The outstanding event of the month of April, for South Shore yacht 
clubs, is the annual spring meeting of the Inter-Lake Y.A. at Sandusky, 
Ohio, on Saturday, the 27th. 


> C. W. Andrews, of the Sandusky S.C., will take delivery of a Class | 
sloop, now under construction at the Luedtke plant at Toledo. This new 
boat will serve as a running mate for Red Foster’s Westwind, the only 
other Class L sloop in the fleet. Harold Childers, of Bellevue, a new mem- 
ber last season, will reénter the Class A handicap division with the 32-foot 
sloop Whitecap, formerly sailed by Donald Wilsona of the Bayview Y.C,, 
Toledo. Class A will be made up of eight boats this season, two Inter-Lake 
cats, owned by Ear! Seitz and Bob Whittaker; the two Class L sloops; two 
Sweisguth 24-footers, owned by Paul Baker and Jim Teasel; Chico Periers’ 
Coquetta and the new 32-footer. 

The junior organization recently formed within the Sandusky S.C, 
has chosen, tentatively, the name of Shipmates. The group is under the 
leadership of Sheldon Rowland and has been meeting every other week for 
instruction in the fundamentals of seamanship — knots, splices and nomen- 
clature. 


> The one-design class committee of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. approved 
plans recently for a design by Philip L. Rhodes. This is to be 23’ 4” over 
all, 20’ water line, 6’ 6” beam and 3’ 6” draft. The sail area, with tall narrow 
main and working jib, is 250 square feet. There is a cuddy forward, but 
still room for a cockpit big enough for three adults. The general idea is to 
provide a boat which should cost no more than $1000 at Mentor Harbor, 
complete with main, two jibs and spinnaker. 


> Gus Kaercher has sold his Inter-Lake sloop to Bill Blackmore and has 
bought a Stout Fella, built by Gilbert Dunham, of Stamford, Conn. 





p> Larry Striple has been elected secretary and treasurer of the Inter- 
Lake fleet group, with Bill Truby as official measurer and a race committee 
consisting of Pearson Browne, Dick Crego and Norman Paquin. Five new 
boats have been added to this fleet this winter, bringing the total number 
of Inter-Lakes up to 15, so that the fleet will have a racing division of its 
own next season. 


> Charles L. Horsburgh, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has bought the 
Alden-designed auxiliary cutter Trade Wind, formerly owned by a member 
of the Youngstown Y.C. 


> Commodore J. Ray Davis, of the Cleveland Y. C., Rocky River, has 
announced the appointment of W. Lawrence James as chairman of the 
race committee for the 1940 season. The popular “Larry,’’ owner of the 
well-known auxiliary cruiser Bagatelle, will be assisted by Alex. Winton, 
Jr., Lee Wilson, Paul D. Gayman, Webster Brumbaugh, Harry Killius, 
Neville C. Foster and P. W. Wilson, Jr. 

Considerable damage was done to the bulkheading and sidewalks at the 
Cleveland Y.C. by the ice jam early in March but, on the other hand, some 
shallow spots in the river have been so thoroughly scoured out by the ice 
floes that the river will be deeper than in a number of years past. 


> The Toledo Y.C., headed by Commodore H. J. Durholt, Vice Com- 
modore Charles Kramb and Rear Commodore John Shotwell, has had an 
extremely active social season this past winter. 

The race committee has announced that the famous Mills Trophy long 
distance cruising race will be held the week-end of June 22 and, while no 
definite plans have been formulated, the event may be conducted under 
the Cruising Club measurement rule, on the same basis as the 1939 race, 
with a special class for racing boats. 

The Frostbite Sweepstakes, conducted by the junior members of the 
club, will take place the week-end of June 15th. Entries are restricted t0 
boats under 18 feet in length. Last year there were 90 competitors in about 
12 different classes and this year at least 125 participants are~ expec 
for the series. 

The junior organization is particularly proud of the inauguration of the 
Nipper Class last season. These little boats, 1214 feet long, built by a local 
boatbuilder, Ray Green, proved highly successful over a full season of 
racing. Fifteen were owned by junior members last year and there will be 
an additional twenty at the club next summer. 


> F. P. Fischer, rear commodore of the Vermilion Y.C., and Dr. Don 
Allen have bought the motor-sailer Swallow, designed by Charles D. 
Mower and built by the Gidley Boat Co., Penetang, Ont. This is a roomy 





craft with comfortable sleeping accommodations for six. 
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GREAT DAYS AHEAD 














YOUR GRAY DEALER 
KNOWS THE ANSWERS 


Henry A. Pohl, Miami Gray Dealer, is typical 
of the men of the Gray Distributing Organiza- 
tion, which operates in 55 countries. 


Mr. Pohl is known from coast to coast. He 
has been active in the industry since early 
power-boat days. His background includes 
racing both in America and in England. 
Considered an authority on Boats and Power. 


4277 








SAY a TO 
BOATING TROUBLES 


Goodbye to Reverse 
Gear Screeches: All 
1940 Grays have 
reverse band with 
moulded lining, 
which wears longer, 
with less frequent 
adjustments. 


Goodbye to clumsy, 
heat retaining bear- 
ings: All Grays have 
the latest anti-fric- 
tion “‘shell’’ bear- 
ings, with surface of 
cadmium nickel 
bonded to bronze. 





Goodbye to cold 
spots: The patented 
Thermoset Temper- 
ature Controls 
standard on all Gray 
engines for speeds 
under 3000 r.p.m., 
improves lubrica- 
tion, improves idling 
saves fuel, prolongs 
engine life. 










Goodbye to guess- 
work: Deluxe Instru- 
ment Panel with 
Tachometer and ca- 
ble is included in the 
price of every Gray 
rene the smallest 





Goodbye to webs of metal between the cylin- 
der bores: Every 1940 Gray has water jackets 
which completely encircle every cylinder, 


(1) Deluxe 52-page 


(2) New 36-page De- 








every valve seat, and every spark plug hole. 


ATLANTIC COAST 


Mahon & Gall ie 
levon, Conn. 


C. E. French 

















Henry A. Pohl, Inc. 
Port ig ae Fla 
T. L. Waring & Son Supply Co. 





Goodbye to “‘siamese Porting’’: No more starved 
cylinders. Every Gray has the exclusive Individual 
Porting and Manifolding design for smoothness 
and economy. 









Goodbye to “‘dead batteries’’: You never need to 
recharge your battery when this heavy-duty high 
capacity generator is on the job. It has an immedi- 
ate charging rate of 20 amperes, ample for radio 
requirements, or for low speeds. Available on all 
Grays. 


PRICES ON GRAY GASOLINE 


ENGINES START AT $245 


for the ‘‘ Fours’’ and $495 for the ‘‘Sixes”’ 


FREE 
CATALOGS 


to boat owners 


book on Gray 
Marine Gasoline 
Engines. 


luxe catalog of 
Gray Marine 
Diesels. 


(3) ‘Gray Marine Diesels at Work’’ 24 


pages, profusely illustrated. 


(4) Condensed Performance Data (specify 


Gasoline or Diesel). 


TAKE YOUR PROBLEMS TO THE GRAY DEALER 


ATLANTIC COAST (Cont.) FLORIDA AND THE GULF 


New ‘ Washington, D. C. Jacksonville (Cont.) Los Angeles Chicago 
mendiee al & Hecker C King Fulton, Inc. Lee Hardiman } Charles E. Smith — Maypole Boats & Motors 
eaten °- Manset, Maine Pensacola San Francisco Evans Diesel Engine Co. Alexandria Bay, New York 
Gray Al é Manset Marine Supply Co. Marshall Boat Works Thomson Machine Works Diesel Specialists Fitagerald & Lee 
Philay, ; aim Marine Corp. Jonesport, Maine louston, Texas Portland Lehe Games New York 
hiladelphie eorge O. Beal Peden Company Oregon Marine Supply Co. ALASKA Scott M. Henderson 
ane & Towers FLORIDA AND THE GULF New Orleans Portland Ketchikan North Tonawanda, New York 


Higgins Industries, Inc. 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
San Antonio Machine and Seattle 


for Gray Owners 




















PACIFIC COAST 


Gunderson Bros. 
Diesel Specialists 


Richard Froboese Co. 
The above list covers the large centers of population, only; lack of space does not permit listing of several hundred others 
AT LA ARNT INE IRS SIN A PARTE TE OL 
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Dealers! 


hes going to be a great year for Gray owners. 
Every Gray user has the marked advantage of spe- 
cialized power, a motor for his size and type of 
boat. There are 27 Gray gasoline engines; 3 speed 
ranges; 5 Reduction Ratios, one to fit your boat 
exactly. Every one is engineered to do a specific 
job and do it best. There are no make-shifts. 








And there is a Gray Dealer near you — to look 
after your needs and to save you delays in the 
priceless summer days ahead. For all problems re- 
quiring expert attention, his services are invaluable. 
He will advise you honestly and competently and 
he will save you time and money. 


6 cyl. Gray 
Marine Die- 
sel is built 
with over- 
size clutch 
and heavy 
duty 4.4:1 
Reduction 
ear. 











Gray Marine 
Diesels are 
based on the 
engine de- 
veloped and 
built by Gen- 
eral Motors, 
adapted and 
equipped for 
Marine use by 
Gray. 














































DIESELS 


Gray Marine 2-Cycle Diesels are now in their third 
year of outstanding success, and they are still the biggest 
news in boating. 






























Robust, powerful, compact, they have the prime advantages 
of 2-cycle efficiency and fresh-water cooling. Freed of un- 
necessary weight, they drive boats faster because there is less 
tonnage to push around. Built in 5 sizes: 1-cyl., 25 H.P.; 
Q-cyl., 55 H.P.; 3-cyl., 82 H.P.; 4-cyl., 110 H.P.; 6-cyl., 
165 H.-P. 





MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
656 Canton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 








PACIFIC COAST (Cont.) MIDDLE WEST 


Enterprise Machine Works 
Anchorage and Fairbanks 
Wells Alaska Motors 





Hi-Mennis eat A rien 


There are Gray ore all over 
the world, in 54 countries. 











200-WATT BATTERY CHARGING 
PORTABLE DELCO-LIGHT 


DELCO-LIGHT 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Here is a sturdy, dependable lighting plant that is tops 
for boats under 35 feet. Weighs only 43 lbs., is 15 inches 
long, 1144 inches wide, 13 inches high. Will light eight 
25-watt lamps or their equivalent; operates a battery-type 
radio and runs for 14 hours on one gallon of gasoline. 


As it is so light, you can carry it anywhere. You can also 
use this plant in camp, and at home to charge your auto- 
mobile battery in the winter. 


For larger boats, the 800-watt Marine-Type Delco-Light 
will furnish both light and power 
to run appliances. 


BOO-WATT MARINE TYPE 
DELCO POWER and LIGHT PLANT 


We would be glad to give you com- 
plete information on any of the 
Delco-Light models from 200 to 
6,000 watts, and the various types 
of Delco-Light Marine Batteries. 
Your name on the coupon below 
will get prompt action. 





DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation 
393 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. Please send me complete information on Delco- 


Light Plants. My boat is a 
NAME 


footer. I would like———lights and—____app liances. 
ADDRESS. 








STATE 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> Narragansett Bay yachtsmen are getting all haired up about alleged 
dirty water and are attempting to put the screws on the General Assembly 
(it’s the Legislature in most States) to order the particular State board 
which is supposed to block up sewer outlets, etc., to get busy and show some 
results. The Wild Life Association and several other associations have 
joined hands with the yachtsmen and a couple of resolutions have been 
introduced in the General Assembly and the august lawmakers are be- 
ginning to sit up and take notice. 


> Put another club regatta date down on the calendar. Barrington Y.C, 
annual, August 24th. 


> Twenty-one of the 22 who attended the Power Squadron’s course in 
elementary navigation this winter passed the examination at the end of the 
course. Four were women but, as the Power Squadron hasn’t yet adopted 
women’s suffrage as part of its platform, all the women can get out of it is 
the knowledge gained and a home port diploma, or something to that effect, 
as they can’t join the Squadron. The Squadron’s work covers a pretty wide 
range of territory as the successful budding navigators came from Provi- 
dence, Cranston, North Providence, Norwood, Rumford, Warwick, Wake- 
field, Barrington, Bristol, Tiverton and Woonsocket in Rhode Island, and 
Fall River, New Bedford and Rehoboth in Massachusetts. 


> Funny how they bob up. Down at Riverview, near Rocky Point on the 
west shore of the Bay, there was a little group of boat owners who called 
themselves the Buckie Brook Y.C., and for a couple of years had some 
scrub racing among themselves. About a year ago, they built nine of the 
Schock-designed dinghies and raced them all summer. Now they are the 
Buckeye Brook Dinghy Association, and Commodore Ralph Kinney and 
Secretary Russell Spink were the first of any of the dinghyites to get a sail 
since the dinghy sailing grounds froze over early in the winter. They had to 
haul the dinks.over snowbanks and shore ice but they found clear water 
and seriously disturbed the ducks. The other officers are J. Browning 
Smith, vice commodore, and F. Sheldon Davis, measurer. 


p> At Bristol, Herreshoff is setting up a 61-foot over all auxiliary cutter to 
be delivered in June. The owner’s name is on the sub rosa list, but she is 
a Sparkman & Stephens design, 44’ on the water line, 14’ 6’”’ ,beam and 6’ 
6” draft, and powered with a 6-91 model Gray with a V-drive. 


p> There has been considerable ice boating this winter, and the Harris 
and Parsons yard at East Greenwich has been headquarters while the salt 
water ice was in good shape. 


> “Pop” (Ernest L.) Arnold has donated two more cups to the Nar- 
ragansett Bay Yachting Association as perpetual prizes in allowance classes 
A and W. They’re prizes that Pop won years ago when, with Iseulo, he was 
generally winner in Class B. That makes 17 of his Iseulo trophies that he 
has given to different clubs and associations, but the shelves and cupboards 
at his home in Riverside are still well stocked. 


> John Nicholas Brown’s schooner Saraband has been sold to A. A. 
Washton, of New London. Saraband was originally the sloop Jrolita, built 
by Herreshoff for E. Walter Clark in 1906 and changed to a schooner 
shortly after. She has been out of commission for two or three years, tied 
up at Williams and Manchester’s at Newport. 


p> C. I. Hayes, of Providence, has bought one of the 34-foot twin screw 
Matthews sedan cruisers. 


> Emil Fanchon is having a 38’ 6” over all raised deck cruiser built at 
Eaton’s, at Castine, Me. He will take her in a partially finished condition, 
bring her down the coast, and put the finishing touches on himself. 


> Still quiet in the boat shops. That 35-foot over all cutter at the Newport 
Ship Yard is coming along slowly; she’s a one man job. Arnold Shaw, at 
Riverside, has the 30-foot over all cutter he’s building ‘on spec” coming 
along and a 13-foot Schock designed V-bottom dinghy for the Sea Scouts 
about finished. The dinghy is to serve as a model for the different Sea 
Scout ships to build their own from. Alder, at Warren, is building a 9) 
foot cedar planked lapstrake tender for Thomas H. West’s cutter Sumatra. 
Bill Dyer’s Anchorage is the busiest of them all. He is starting on a 19-foot 
sea skiff for Charles B. Rockwell to be used as a tender for Belisarius and 
ferrying between Commodore Rockwell’s new house on Poppasquash and 
Bristol. He also has an order for ten 15-foot dories for the life guards at 
the beaches, besides several of the boats of his regular lines. His latest ship- 
ments have been four of the 10-foot Dyer Dinks to Walton Hubbard, at 
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b U/ S€YS of Duplex Marine Engine Oil will 
agree that there is no room for improvement 
in its uniformly high quality or in the con- 
sistently fine performance it gives. Its makers, 
however, have long felt that the distribution 
of Duplex was not keeping pace with its ever- 
growing popularity. In order to correct this 


shortcoming, Duplex Marine Engine Oil is 


now distributed through the nationwide facil- 
ities of the Quaker State Oil Refining Cor- 
poration. You can put Duplex in your crank- 
case this year, secure in the knowledge that 
wherever you put in during the season you 
will find a supply of this famous marine 
engine oil awaiting your command. Quaker 


State Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Penna. 


““Heave ho! We’re 


off to everywhere 
that boats tie up” 





DUPLEX 


CA Product of 





MARINE Oil 
ENGINE 


QUAKER STATE 
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—the Original Marine Plywood, meets the rigid require- 
ments of service and safety with lightness and strength, 
demanded by marine construction. The practical experience 
of hundreds of amateur and professional boat-builders and 
boat manufacturers, in every type of boat — large or small 
—has proved that SUPER-Harbord stands the gaff. 


SUPER-Harbord, by an exclusive, patented manufacturing 
process, has plies fused together more solidly than a single 
board — adds infinite strength in boat construction — re- 
duces weight and bulk — produces an almost seamless hull, 
seaworthy and practically puncture-proof. It is inhibitive to 
marine borers and rot fungi. 


SUPER-Harbord is ideal for planking, decking, interior uses, 
etc., in craft of all types designed for work or pleasure. 
It comes in fir, redwood and lauan; stock FOR FURTHER 
panels up to 5 by 12 feet, thicknesses from 4jFORMATION 
Ye to.1:s inches, longer and thicker to order. 

Be sure you get genuine SUPER-Harbord... 

insist on it by name at lumber and supply 

dealers— or write us direct. 


HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


MILLS and GENERAL OFFICES, HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 








YACHTING 


Newport Beach, making 35 that Hubbard has handled on the Southern 
California coast; and two of the 14-foot auxiliary jollyboats. One went to 
Fort Myers, Fla., to John H. Green of Rye, N. Y., owner of the auxiliary 
ketch Horizon, for cruising the inland waterways, and another to Essex 
for a schooner fitting out there for a cruise to Bermuda. 


= 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 


> The Otisco Y.C., between Skaneateles and Cazenovia, has inaugurated 
a Comet Class and secured the fleet charter. The fleet consists of four boats 
and there are several prospects in the offing. 


> Livingston French, of the Olcott Y.C., has bought a “Down East” 
40-foot auxiliary cruiser. She will hail from Olcott this summer. 

The club is building a float which will accommodate twelve boats for 
the use of the Snipe fleet. 


> On March 3rd, the winter meeting of the Council of the Eastern Yacht- 
ing Circuit was held at Gananoque, Ontario. Delegates from member clubs 
reélected “Shine” Hora, of the Kingston Y.C., as president. Colonel 
“Leary” Grant, also from the Kingston club, was chosen secretary- 
treasurer. August 7th-10th were selected as the dates of the regatta. The 
fleets of the member clubs will rendezvous at Prinyer’s Cove the afternoon 
of August 7th, spend the night there and race to Picton on the 8th where 
class races will be held on the 9th. The fleet will race from Picton to Kings- 
ton on the 10th. 


p> The Skaneateles Y.C. included in its sailing schedule inter-class races 
with the Owasco Y.C., at Auburn, in the Comet Class, and also with the 
Lake Delta Y.C., at Rome, in the Lightning and Comet Classes. 

Oren Pagsdale, formerly of the Bay Head Lightning fleet, has moved 
to Syracuse and joined the Skaneateles Club. 

Some of the Skaneateles members are planning to go to Toledo to be on 
hand June 15th for the Toledo Y.C. spring regatta. 


> The Central N. Y. District Championship in the Lightning Class will be 
held at Rome, dates to be announced later. Last year, at Canandaigua, Gib 
Wolf won three straight firsts in the C.N.Y.Y.R.A. 


p> The property of the Rochester Y.C. is having its face lifted for the 
1940 season. The large main room is being enlarged by some 800 square 
feet. There is a fine view of the harbor, piers and lake from practically any 
part of the room. A game room is being provided on the first floor. 

The Star Class continues to grow. Jeff Dale and Myson Snyder are 
bringing Greta into the club and Howard Patterson is progressing splen- 
didly with the Star he is building himself. The boat is, as yet, unnamed and 
has not been assigned her class number. The Star Class will probably have 
fifteen boats. 

The Rochester Power Squadron has been working with the Coast 
Guard Reserve, to increase the safety and pleasure of yachting in this and 
adjacent areas. 

Arthur Gosnell, chairman of the Speed Control Committee, has re- 
quested the U. 8. Engineer’s Office in Buffalo to erect a sign in the harbor, 
warning boats of the six-mile-an-hour speed limit. This will be a construc- 
tive move. The Rochester Squadron has influenced the Sodus Bay mem- 
bers to form a squadron. This has about fifteen members and expects its 
charter in June. 

The contemplated Inter-Squadron meet for ‘‘ Navigational Maneuvers” 
has been set for June 15th. 


> The Royal Hamilton Y.C. has elected the following: Commodore, H. 8. 
Merrall; vice commodore, Roy Cousins; rear commodore, D. P. Brown; 
measurer, Norman Robertson; secretary-treasurer, Cliff Lunt. 

The presentation of the Berry Memorial Trophy to Norman Robertson 
was one of the high spots of the evening. Robertson made a splendid show- 
ing with his ‘““P” boat Nutmeg, sailing her to three straight victories in her 
class. 


> The first sanctioned sectional regatta for Lightnings in the upstate New 
York area is scheduled to be held at Rome, N. Y., by the Lake Delta 
Y.C., July 12th and 13th. The event is expected to attract a fleet of thirty 
or more. 

At the February meeting of the Lightning fleet of the Delta Y.C, 
Delos A. Humphrey was elected fleet captain and Jack Goosetrey was 
named fleet secretary. 

Comet skippers elected Jim Dalglish fleet captain and Bob Scott fleet 
secretary. 
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A cloth for every kina of craft 


IN WEIGHTS AND FINISHES FOR EVERY SAIL 


































ted 
rats 
st” AMSUTTA sail cloths are made 
in America for every need of the 
for American yachtsman. And they are 
readily available. Your sailmaker has 
ee them or can get them for you promptly. 
u 
onel Look over the list below and let us 
= send you samples of the Wamsutta 
ee fabrics that would be suitable for your 
he requirements. We particularly call 
ngs- your attention to those made with the 
new Du Pont Zelan finish for water- 
aces repellency and resistance to mildew. 
the 
WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 
ved 
oan WAMSUTTA 
S-1082 SPINNAKER FABRIC * 
) For light racing parachutes and small boat 
ll be spinnakers. 
Gib S-1161 SPINNAKER FABRICk —_ 
For racing parachutes and ballooners. 
- the For cruising—racing parachutes. 
Res No. 4 SAIL CLOTH 
- any For small boats (50 to 100 square feet). 
For ballooners and spinnakers on cruising boats. 
ie No. | SAIL CLOTH * 
plen- For all small racing boats (75 to 200 square feel). 
For balloon jibs on cruising and large racing 
| and boats. 
i WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 
‘onal Made of Egyptian cotton and treated to retard 
a d mildew. 
J. H. B. YACHT DUCK * 
a Made of American cotton and treated to retard 
. mildew. 
rbor, 
truc- * 
nem- *Our S gerd Fabrics, No. 1 Sail Cloth and 
J. H. B. Yacht Duck are available with a dur- 





ts its : : ee eee eee water-repellent finish of Du Pont Zelan. 
Sails of 52-Foot Sloop “‘Gypsy”’ are Zelan-Treated Wamsutta 


vers 
eeesesaworne SEND FOR SAMPLES Seeeecaseeeeseseesessssseussae 

aa WAM &, | : ' A : HOWE & BAINBRIDGE 
ow: : 220 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
Be h D k : Please send me samples of Wamsutta Yacht Duck suitable for 
in } acnt UC eh (Class of Boat) 
show- S .ccaua nanrsane dentin Seale Sede gig tate ae (Type and area of Sails) 
ni HOWE & BAINBRIDGE 8 Neamt ecccconsceccdssoenisscoeecersanepslle les cess ee er 

Distributors : Areas... ics sisvasce stisecenvssedecesessdstpacadaelioe tens vaniasencs leis neietmnety a immense eau 
New Ss seacogasbesssetsisha lalalaliii Sei csiisiincicaishetsitaaeael 
Delta 220 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. Ssssesssnsssssscesnssanessesennnnseesnceeenunnss nennennseseeee sesnnnse sss SOURMUG sosssnee sersnnnnseessenennnnnanatte 


















Get her ready for lhe waler 


...86 SURE THERE’S 
A SETH THOMAS 
ABOARD!” 





















































No. 44 WHEEL SHIP'S 
BELL CLOCK— 8-day 
movement—and BA- 
ROMETER to match. 
$110. Separately (a) 
Clock, $60; (b) Barom- 
eter, $50. 












































oe your boat’s been calked, painted and made ready to take 
the water distinguish its interior with a sea-faring Seth 
Thomas Clock. There’s a tang of the sea, the glamour of sailing, 
in these fine Marine Clocks by Seth Thomas. 


You'll find the No. 44 Ship’s Bell clock with plain or wheel 
bezel and fine 8-day jeweled movement an ideal choice. And 
there’s a handsome weather barometer in case to match. For boats 
afloat—for homes and clubs with a seaward longing, Seth Thomas 
is the favorite. 












































Ask your dealer or write for illustrated Marine Clock booklet. 
There are Seth Thomas clocks with both 1-day and 8-day move- 
ments, with and without the ship’s bell strike. Seth Thomas 
Clocks, Dept. AA, Thomaston, Conn., a Division of General Time 
Instruments Corporation. 
































(c) No. 44 SHIP'S BELL CLOCK with 


plain bezel and 8-day movement. 
$50.. BAROMETER to match. $40. i, 





















(d) MERRIMAC WHEEL with I-day \N 
ship's bell strike. $25. 


SETH GBHOMAS 
Loch 


EIGHT DAY. KEY-WOUND 
































SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC 








YACHTING 
LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS 


By Jeannette Oates 


> Despite a wind with an edge to it, the sunshine brought out Chicago 
Y.C. dinghy sailors on March 10th for the first shakedown series of the 
season, six of the eight races going to Jack Matzinger and Gene Hailligan, 
sailing Freddie Scott’s dink. Temple and Esther Smith and Russ Moon, 
with Marvin Searle as crew, took the other pair. Commodore Kar] Nibecker 
will again give the frostbite sailors encouragement with some good-looking 
trophies. On April 6th-7th, dinghy sailors from Chicago, Jackson Park, 
Southern Shore, Columbia and Racine will race under the auspices of 
Milwaukee’s South Shore Y.C. The week-end following the large inter- 
fleet regatta will move down to the Racine club. On April 20th-2ist, 
Columbia will be host to the fleet which should number close to 100 boats, 
counting the Rainbow and Michigan University fleets. The Southern 
Shore Y.C., of Chicago, made up for the most part by power yachtsmen, 
will have nearly a dozen of the Jackson Park one-design dinks, bringing the 
total number up to twenty-seven. 


p> Arthur Horton and E. G. Daniels, of the Jackson Park Y.C., have 
bought Fair Wind from Wells A. Lippincott and will keep the cutter at 
the south side basin. Horton owned the 37-foot cutter Sis in 1935 and the 
44-foot cutter Valkyre in 1936. Ed Daniels owns the Class D cutter Ann. 
. . . Wells Lippincott’s new yacht, now named Monhegan, is a 5714-foot 
schooner, designed by Alden, and is almost a sister ship to Bill Latimer’s 
Bagheera. She is 44 feet on the water line and 1414 feet beam. Monhegan 
will have a new power plant before she is brought to Belmont Harbor. Her 
owner, commodore of the Great Lakes Cruising Club, means to settle 
down to some serious cruising. 





p> A 57-foot steel Diesel motor cruiser is building by the Burger Boat 
Company at Manitowoc, Wis., for a Chicagoan who will use her on 
Georgian Bay this summer. She is designed by Frederick A. Lippold. 


> Two other sets of plans by the same designer are the Invader and 
Crusader classes, both of the skipjack type, to be built of plywood. The 
Invader is a 21’ 9’”’ open cockpit job that will carry 191 feet of sail. The 
Crusader class is 29’ 5” over all with 363 feet of sail area, will sleep two 
comfortably and will include full living accommodations. Both new classes 
are to be rigidly one-design and will be low in cost. 


> Sieglinde, Leeds Mitchell’s fast little Alden cruiser, built last season and 
sold to Mitchell Todd, will stay in the Chicago Y.C. fleet. She will be re- 
named Mnemoosha. . . . The Babson-Moller boat, from Phil Rhodes’ 
design, has passed the tank-testing stage so far as the 40-foot hull is con- 
cerned and is scheduled to start building at once. The preference is for a 
yawl rig but a definite decision has not been made. . . . Nisswa was 
bought by George Sollente. .. . An Abbott Over-Niter, first in these 
waters, was sold to a member of the South Shore Y.C., of Milwaukee. 
Frank Combiths handled the sale. 


> The Permanent Cups Committee, consisting of Dr. Hollis E. Potter, 
chairman, William Faurot, John T. Snite and Edward Schnabel, acting 
for the directors of the Chicago Y.C., are working out details for providing 
a matched set of six beautiful permanent trophies to be awarded annually 
to the winners in each of the six classes — the sixth class being the addi- 
tional class resulting from the split-up of the Universal Division. The 
Harbor Springs Cup for the races held in 1912 and 1913 will be one of the 
trophies. 


> Two new Stars are being built at Karas’ yard. One is the latest of an 
illustrious line of Woodie Pirie’s Twin Stars, and the other is for Howard 
Bordner, former ownet of Altara, now in the Columbia fleet. The Columbia 
Y.C. contemplates a fleet of half a dozen in this class. At a meeting of the 
Southern Lake Michigan fleet three weeks ago, it was decided that the 
ladies were to be given a break this year by featuring a ladies’ skipper race 
for the whole fleet, with a cup and so forth, the event to become an annual 
fixture. 

The Milwaukee Fleet will add three new Stars. One is owned by Beryle 
E. Casey, one by Drs. James and Robert Blackwood and the other by 
Warren Emery. Beryle Casey is the only girl sailing a Star in Milwaukee. 


> With spring in the air, tarpaulins off and paint brushes soaking 
turpentine, ice boating is already water over the dam but the sport took 8 
healthy spurt forward the past winter with Dick Graff and Woodie Pirie 
capturing the lion’s share of honors. Dick Graff, of the Fox Lake I.-Y.C,, 
took his front drive E Class skeeter 8-Ball to Detroit and swept up every- 
thing in sight, including the new Gar Wood perpetual trophy. Pirie topped 





the Fox Lake I.Y.C. series of club races. 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT REALIZED! 


Vee Le 


BY VALSPAR 


A TRIUMPH IN TOPSIDE WHITES! 


HROUGH the years of yachting, you and every 
other boat-owner have hoped for a beautiful, 
durable, white white. Now, through years of 
research and testing, such an achievement has been 
realized. VAL BLANC, made in the U.S. A., accord- 
ing to a secret French formula controlled exclusively 


by Valspar, is ready. 


VAL BLANC is so exceptional that we could go to 
great lengths to describe its sensationally brilliant 
and beautiful appearance. We could tell you that it 
is truly a “white that starts white and stays white’— 
that it resists scrubbing, oily waters, marsh gases and 
blackening engine exhausts—that it is characterized 
by unusual covering power and ease of application 
and is made in gloss, semi-gloss and flat. 


This advertisement could conceivably go into detail 
about the beautiful and unusual French style of pack- 
ing—the litre measurement which gives you a very 
generous “‘over-size’’ package, (the 4 litre can, for 


instance, contains 1 gallon and 7144 ounces, U. S. 





measure). But instead of telling you, we would rather 


show you. 


So sure are we that VAL BLANC is the white for 
your boat that we would like to prove its worth by 
sending you and every other boatowner a sufficient 
quantity for your topside painting this spring. How- 
ever, such a procedure would obviously be imprac- 
tical. But because we do want you to try VAL 
BLANC to see how good it really is, here is what 


we will do for you: 


If you will send us your name and address—name 
and address of your regular dealer or yard—-and the 
name and size of your boat together with the quan- 
tity of VAL BLANC you will need for your Spring 
painting, we will tell your dealer to give you a special 
introductory allowance of $1.00 on the 4 litre can 
(1 gallon 714 0z.) with corresponding allowances of 
50¢ per 2 litre can and 25¢ on the 1.1 litre can. 
We will, of course, reimburse the dealer. This offer 
is good until June 1, 1940—and applies only in the 
United States. 











VALENTINE & CO., Inc., 11 East 36th Street, New York City Ag | 


I am planning to use Valentine’s new French Formula Yacht White—VAL BLANC—for my 
topside painting this spring, and would like you to tell my dealer to give me the special intro- 


ductory price. I will need approximately— 


Name of my Boat 


aces Gals. VAL BLANC Gloss ......Gals. VAL BLANC Semi-Gloss ......Gals. VAL BLANC Flat 


-- Lenges. nee ee Beam 





Name & Address of Dealer or yard.......... 


4 litre can (1 gal. and 714 oz. U. S. Measure) 





PagreS8 5. 2552o Sass 





Please advise the above to give me the special introductory price on VAL BLANC when I am 
ready to buy my spring requirements and send me a copy of your letter. 


2 litre can (14-Gal. and 3% oz. U. S. Measure) 
1.1 litre can (1 qt. and 54% oz. U.S. Measure) 


pe ae OR UR ge aes RPE OS TEE OO Ue BS ee ECE RO MN See DEAE MEMES OY cI NC) 








Regular Price Special Price 


$8.50 $7.50 
4.55 4.05 
2.70 2.45 


(This offer good only until June 1, 1940. Applies only in the U. S.) 
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Topsail Schooner SWIFT 
70’ 5” x 59’ 4" x 18' 3" x 9 
Diesel Auxiliary Power 
SWIFT — Our now famous Baltimore Clipper Schooner is 


waiting in Florida to take you on a luxurious and romantic 


tropical voyage where the Trade Winds blow. 
SALE OR CHARTER CHARTER DartEs STILL OPEN 


Write for further information and terms 


W. A. ROBINSON, INC. 


IPSWICH MASSACHUSETTS 


Spectalists in Cruising Boats 


SANTA CRUZ — Our recently completed Virginia Pilot 
Boat is also available in Florida for those who want some- 
thing smaller. Probably the most comfortable and most 
able little ship her size afloat. 


Can be had in stock model for $15,000 


Ketch SANTA CRUZ 
SI’ 6" x 47' 3" #15’ 6 «7' §" 


Diesel Auxiliary Power 





YACHTING 


p> An Alden-designed 32-foot auxiliary cutter, sister ship of the famous 
Sieglinde, is nearing completion at the Dachel-Carter Boat Co., Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> In spite of the worst weather in history over all Florida, February wag 
the biggest racing month the state has ever had. It was cold for days on end 
and high north winds were common, interfering more, of course, with motor 
boat racing than with sailing. Rough water prevented any record breaking 
among the motor boats except at Lakeland where the day was calm and 
four new marks set, as reported last month. 


> The Jacksonville regatta, on February 11th, on Trout River was spon- 
sored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. Nearly the same inboard and 
outboard drivers then went on to the meet at Cocoa-Rockledge on Feb- 
ruary 18th. This was staged by the Indian River Y.C., with Commodore 
G. T. von Coditz and Secretary H. E. Willsie postponing it'a day because of 
the wind. A few days later here George Cannon’s new three-motored Gold 
Cup contender Gray Goose III made a flying mile time trial and established 
a new world’s record of 92.308 m.p.h. This speed was .900 over the mark 
set by Count Theo Rossi at Washington in September, 1937. Hugh Gin- 
gras, who handled the Gray Goose, believes that she is capable of several 
miles higher speed than the tests showed. 


In the 225 hydroplanes, Jack Cooper, of Kansas City, won both meets with 
Tommy Chatfield, from Danbury, pushing him at Rockledge. 

In the 91’s, Chatfield’s Scoundrel (formerly Arno Apel’s Aquila, which set a 
class record at Red Bank last summer) won at both places. 

In the Class B outboards, Paul Wearly, of Muncie, led at both meets. 

Class C honors went to Claude Smith, Atlanta, at Jacksonville. 

Class F was taken by Thom Cooper at Jacksonville who shared with Mabry 
Edwards, of Jacksonville, at Rockledge. 

The race for service runabouts and the Cannon free-for-all, held at Rockledge 
only, were taken by Jimmy Crosby, Miami, and Joe Taggart, Canton, Ohio, 
respectively. 

> The Palm Beach Y.C. celebrated its Golden Jubilee the week of Febru- 

ary 22nd. Charles F. Chapman, of the A.P.B.A., assisted by Russ J. 

Christy, of New Smyrna; Stanley Kitching, of Stuart; and Lynn Nichols, 

of the host club, officiated at the three days of motor boat racing. To guard 

against rough water, which had jinxed several previous Palm Beach regat- 
tas, Commodore Keith R. Chinn moved the course to a narrow part of 

Lake Worth at the south end of town. The regatta was concluded by a day 

of sailing races with 80 boats, under the auspices of the Florida Sailing 

Association. 


INBOARD EVENTS AT PALM BEACH 


Second Third 


Frank C. Ripp Tommy Chatfield 
Morgan Powell 
Jack Rutherfurd 


Class Winners 
225 Hydroplanes Jack Cooper 
91 “s Tommy Chatfield 
E Runabouts 
Cruisers 
Free for All 


Forest Johnson 
W. E. Boyce 
Tommy Chatfield 


Jack Cooper Louis Nuta 


OUTBOARDS 


Paul Wearly Mabry Edwards 
Thom Cooper Fred Jacoby 
Mabry Edwards Claude Smith 
Mabry Edwards Claude Smith 


Hydroplanes Thom Cooper 
eo Paul Wearly 
Paul Wearly 


és Ken McKenzie 


A 
B 
C 6 
F 


SAILING EVENTS 


Siesta Trophy  Alfred.Michael 
Snipe Class 
Handicap 
Ladies’ 
Cricket 
Moth 


Bantam 


Don Jordan Joe Michael 
Jack Wirt Henry Thompson Henry Schuette 
Don Hoeffle J. B. Beise Grover Loening 
Sammy Lyman Vaughn Aleta Van Sant Emily Cobb 
Jerry Gwynn Victor Cribb Russell Spicht 
Jack Price Joe Michael Billy Letts 
William Dewson George Backus Todd Backus 


> As the Miami Daily News had it in headlines, “No regatta records 
broken but everybody happy.”’ This was the 27th Biscayne Bay regatta on 
a new course landlocked between islands of palms. The best race of all was 
the final heat of the 225’s when Gibson Bradfield finally got his Hep Cat 
started and beat Jack Cooper to the first turn of the three lap course. He 
stayed a boat’s length ahead of him for all five of the sharp turns and at the 
finish line, to the great excitement of the spectator fleet. This race, com- 
bined with a broken shaft in the second heat, spoiled Cooper’s chances for 
class honors. Maude Rutherfurd pushed Forest Johnson in the Class E 
runabouts until a broken plank put her out of the running. 
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THE ECO 


SPECIAL 
MARINE PUMP 


Price $12.50 


YOU HAVE LOOKED FOR 
THIS PUMP FOR YEARS— 


ONLY ECO HAS 


Gearless Drive 
Removal of all parts by taking out seven screws 
No need for any lubrication 


Positive elimination of damage from rust, sand, 
grit or any floating obstruction 


Drives equally well in either direction 
Can be mounted at any angle 


The ECO SPECIAL is the one trouble free pump 
designed especially for motor boat service in 
either salt or fresh water 


Available for either double or single shaft. 14 inch 
pipe connection is standard. 


Our Circular Will Show You 
How to Banish Pump Woe 


ECO ENGINEERING Co. 


Subsidiary of Economy Faucet Co. 
74. EAST KINNEY ST. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


Dealers write for full information 


























YACHTING 


INBOARDS 


Class Winners 


225’s Tommy Chatfield 
91’s J. D. McIntyre 
E Runabouts Forest Johnson 
K Runabouts Louis Nuta 
Miami Cruisers W. E Boyce 
Free for All Jack Cooper 


Second 
Jack Cooper 
Tommy Chatfield 
Frank Alderman 
Forest Johnson 
Tatum Wofford 
Tommy Chatfield 


OUTBOARDS 


Hydroplanes Paul Wearly 


A Ernest Call 
B . Paul Wearly 

Cc 

F 


Claude Smith 
Claude Smith 
Claude Smith and Ken McKenzie 

W. K. Anderson Robert Brake 
Gene Denault Carl King 
Robert Hewes Lew Hewes 


“s Marshall Eldredge 
“« (Tie) 
C Racing Runabouts 
C Service Runabouts 
Miami Outboard Club 
Racing Runabouts 


> The Biscayne Bay Y.C. held its annual Sunburn dinghy regatta 
in the bay with Bill Dodge’s Moth Ball placing first in Class X. Tom Cul- 
bertson’s Tubby Too was second while John Alden, handicapped by an in- 
jured knee, tied for third with Hugh M. Matheson, Jr., sailing Mrs. Willis 
D. Wood’s Jest. Gil Warner and George E. Ratsey finished one-two in Class 
D. Neal Coates led the local Lightnings. 


> The Clearwater Y.C.’s three-day Snipe Class winter championships 
brought out a fleet of 34 starters. Robert Keller (No Name IJ), of the home 
club, carried off first honors with his clubmate, Don Cochran, Jr., in second 
place a few points ahead of Henry Schuette, of Manitowoc, Wis., the class 
commodore. Schuette’s showing was excellent on an unfamiliar course, 
Clearwater skippers won the state championships in the same class, held 
by the Tampa Y. and C.C. two weeks later. Though Saturday’s race was a 
drifting match, there was plenty of wind for the last two on Sunday. Don 
Cochran’s Blue Nose II won two firsts and the Witt Trophy while W. W. 
Carnes’ May Be So, from Tampa, scored two seconds for runner-up. E. W. 
Berriman did-a good job as chairman of the race committee, backed by 
Commodore George Howell and Fleet Captain Houston Wall. 


NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


> N. Blaisdell & Sons, at Woolwich, have sold the 20-foot cat boat, built 
to their own design, to Dr. Sidney Dalrymple for use at Kennebec Point. 
The Blaisdells are also building another 26-foot sloop, sister to the one just 
completed for James Baker, of Cambridge, Mass., for a yachtsman who 
will use her in Winnegance Bay. 


> At the annual meeting on March Ist, the Centerboard Club of Portland 
elected the following officers: Austin Smithwick, commodore; Everett 
Goddard, vice commodore; Albert E. Moore, rear commodore and chairman 
of the racing committee; Warren Skillings, secretary; Ross Cameron, 
treasurer. The club also voted to alter the club burgee, adding a white 
star in memory of the first commodore, Philip J. O’Brien. 


> Four Lightning Class boats are being built at the Davidson Boat Yard, 
in South Portland, bringing that class up to eight. The boats already 
assigned are for Eldon H. Hahn, William Willard and Benjamin Thomp- 
son. They will race under the class rules and the winner will compete 
in the national races. A crew consisting of Austin Smithwick, Philip David- 
son and Albert Moore, all Lightning owners, won third place at the na- 
tionals at Bay Head, N. J., last year. 


> A 21-foot Pirate Class sloop is being built by Alonzo L. Burt, and 8-foot 
Weldwood prams, for use as tenders and for Frostbite racing, are being 
built by Clayton E. Clough, Richard E. Kendall, Carl J. Jensen and Frank 
Furbush. 


> William Willard’s Blondie has been sold to William McAfee, and 
Benjamin Thompson’s knockabout to Axel E. Peterson. John Robinson 1s 
the owner of an “‘O”’ boat. 


> There will be a new class of Brutal Beasts this season. Nathan I. Greene, 
J. Scott Oliver and William Rich are owners in this class so far. 


> The Morse Boat Building Company, in Thomaston, recently launched 
the 92-foot beam trawler Harriet N. Eldridge for William B. Eldredge, o 
New Bedford, Mass. She has 19 feet beam, 914 feet draft and is powered 
with a 180 hp. Cooper-Bessemer Diesel engine. 
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MOTOR BOATING 
PLEASURE 


Is Yours.. 


with Dependable 


inBOAR 


Power 


Owners of light craft are finding new 
motor boat pleasure with Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle, air-cooled, INBOARD MOTORS. 
Built to highest standards, these small gaso- 
line motors have distinguished themselves 
for dependable, trouble-free performance 
under every operating condition. 

If you own, or contemplate owning, a light 
craft — family boat, tender, dinghy, etc., 
you will be interested in the full story of 
Briggs & Stratton dependable power. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Dept. Y-40, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 




















Your boat builder or 
dealer will gladly give 
you complete details. 








































































Wwe you see a grinning mem- 
ber at the yacht club, you'll know 
he has his boat protected with Pettit Yacht 
Finishes. These boat owners are happy 
and relieved because they know their 
paint and varnish worries are over for 
the season. TRY.... 

“‘Old Salem’’ Yacht White and Spar Varnishes 
‘‘Jersey City’’ Copper Paint 
‘‘Shipendec’’ Topside and Deck Paint 
They'll create a multitude of grins for 

you too. 


“We have covered the waterfront Since 1861” 


PETTITT PAINT COMPANY, INC. 
507-519 Main St. Belleville, N. J. 


“PAINT ENN and See whal Sewice means 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The Boston Y.C. looks ahead to the annual cruise and plans are under 
way to make it the biggest in the long log of the senior New England or- 
ganization. The cruise will be “to the East’ard”’ with the rendezvous 
chowder slated for Marblehead, July 12th. The itinerary includes: July 
13th, sail boats race to Boothbay and power boats proceed to Kittery: 
14th, power boats proceed to Boothbay; 15th, Tenants Harbor; 16th, 
clambake and ball game at Tenants; 17th, Camden; 18th, Belfast; 19th, 
Bucks Harbor; 20th, disband. 


> The elimination of Marblehead Race Week from its schedule was de- 
cided at the third annual meeting of the Charles Francis Adams Inter-Club 
Class. The reason was that the time and effort could not be afforded for 
three major events, including the Quincy Challenge Cup series and 
Quincy Bay Race Week. It was voted to enlarge the Class Association 
membership. The summer looks promising, six owners expecting to be 
consistent racers. The officers for 1940 comprise: President Crawford R. 
Ferguson; Vice President William B. Rice (last year’s winner of the 
Challenge Cup, from Hingham); Secretary and Treasurer Russell R. 
Smollett; Measurer Fred W. Goeller; Albert E. Woodman and Stanley W. 
Ferguson, executive committee. 


» Two more orders from Beverly Y.C. members have been received and 
the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard is now busy turning out eight new Yankee 
One-Designs. Several orders from Marblehead are in the wind and the 
Marblehead-Beverly intersectional series may be renewed this summer. 
The M-B’s provided interesting series several years ago in Buzzards Bay. 


> Drawing up rules to improve the service rendered to yachtsmen in 
finding boats for buyers and for the proper offering of boats for sale was 
considered at a meeting of yacht brokers and designers in the New Eng- 
land area for the formation of an organization. It is believed that such an 
organization would be of benefit to all concerned with yachting. The first 
meeting was attended by representatives from the firms of Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc., E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc., Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., 
Concordia Company, C. Padgett Hodson and John G. Alden. 







> There is a distinct Boston flavor to the membership of the Southport 
Y.C. of Maine, and the annual meeting brought out an enthusiastic turnout 
at the winter banquet in Boston. The entertainment committee, under the 
chairmanship of Vice Commodore Robert Glidden, produced an attractive 
program. Walter C. (‘Jack’) Wood, sailing instructor of M.I.T., showed 
movies of the 1938 Bermuda Race as well as shots of Larchmont and 
Marblehead Race Weeks. 


> The 32-foot power cruiser Blue Fin has been sold from Frederick W. 
Roebling, 3rd., of Trenton, N. J., to Richard E. Danielson, Jr., of Boston, 
through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. She will be renamed 
Tamarit III and will sail out of Manchester. The 48-foot power cruiser 
Tofa, a familiar craft at Marblehead, has been bought by Frederick 8. 
Bloom, of Boston, through the same office. 





> The latest of the Eastward line of auxiliary yachts turned out by the 
office of Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., is the first Eastward-Ho, a 32 foot over 
all Marconi-rigged sloop. She is 25’ 7” water line, 914’ beam and 4’ 9” 
draft. She is powered with a 4-22 Gray and steers with an Edson gear and 
wheel. The Eastward-Ho boats will be built at Gloucester Ship Builders, 
Inc., Rocky Neck, Gloucester. Good beam and a big cockpit are features. 


> Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., have sold the 42-foot twin screw power cruiser 
Berwill from William-Spear, Jr., who sails out of Marblehead, to Walter 
H. Church, of Plattsburg, N. Y. Extensive alterations are under way on the 
68-foot power cruiser Berwill II (ex-Kyrah) at Lawley’s Neponset yard. 
Designer Walter C. McInnis has just finished the plans of a 96-foot dragger 
which has two engines side by side, driving through a single gear box. 


> The 43-foot schooner Roque has been sold from Fred Dion, of Salem, to 
Charles W. Bartlett, of Dedham, Mass., through the office of John G. 
Alden. William A. Brown, of Marblehead, has bought the Tumlaren Class 
sloop Rinda from Richard B. Sewell, of New Haven. Harvey C. Knowles, 
who summers at Marthas Vineyard, has bought a new Coastwise Cruise! 
for use at Edgartown. The 47-foot Alden auxiliary schooner Vela has beet 
bought by Reynolds C. Miller, of Boothbay Harbor. 


> The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., has been commissioned 
to design a 53-foot twin screw Diesel sport fisherman for use in Maine 
waters. This boat will be a de luxe job and have modern equipment, includ- 
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ing dual sets of Bendix control, Diesel generators, electric ice box, ship-to- 
shore radio equipment, electric windlass, etc. The boat probably will be 
built in Boston. 

This office handled the sale of the 70-foot coasting schooner Philosopher 
from Captain Philip Billings to Arthur H. Terry, 3d, of New York. The 
schooner was built and used for the coasting trade in Maine and in later 
years has been chartered frequently for cruises along the Maine coast, 
She will be fitted with a Diesel engine and will be taken to Colombia for uge 
as a freighter. 

The 45-foot cutter of Sparkman & Stephens design, building for N, 
Brooke Smith, of Brunswick, Maine, is nearing completion at Gamage’s 
Yard, South Bristol, and will be launched within a few weeks. Her home 
port will be Casco Bay. 

The second Islander arrived from Maine last week and is now on display 
at George Lawley’s yard in Neponset. The designers will bring out a new 
four-berth layout in these boats. 

The old 30-Square-Metre Oriole has been sold from Benjamin English, 
of Nahant, to Frank L. Purdon, of Andover, for use at Marblehead. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> Red Bank, N. J., gave Oharles Allaire, winner of the midwinter 
championships, and Ted Moore, owner of Marglo Too, a great welcome 
when they arrived from San Juan. 


> The Kitsilano Y.C., located on English Bay, near Vancouver, B. C., 
enters 1940 with 50 yachts of which 12 comprise the growing English Bay 
Comet fleet. Before racing begins this season, the fleet is expected to 
number 16. Their season, which is a busy one, opens the middle of May and 
extends through the middle of September. Recent elections found Harley 
Cheetham, who sails Katopua, fleet captain and Jack Vittery, skipper of 
Lady Vit, fleet secretary. Frank Abraham, owner of the Comet Enterprise, 
has been elected measurer. 


> Fred Reynolds is the new captain and Frank Oxnard is secretary of the 
Medford B.C. fleet at West Medford, Mass., where plans are going forward 
for the opening of another extensive season of racing. Bill Neilson is the 
new regional vice president of the Massachusetts area. 


> While the Puerto Rican races might mark the first Comet competition 
of the year, the Potomac River fleet in Washington, D. C., ranks as the 
site of the first eliminations for the 1940 Nationals. That group, enlarged 
by several new boats, opens a six-week series the middle of this month 
under auspices of the Potomac River Sailing Association. Races will be 
held each Sunday afternoon until June when skippers move over to Chesa- 
peake Bay to compete in regattas there. Les Wright, fleet captain, has a 
new Hartge-built Comet, while Col. “Jack” Jacobs, charter member, will 
sail a boat nearing completion at Essex, Conn. 


> While the regatta committee of the Huntington Crescent Club, 
Huntington, L. I., goes ahead with its plans for the class nationals to be 
held on Huntington Bay on September 6th to 8th, the national race com- 
mittee has added a new member to its personnel. He is Rufus G. Smith of 
Yacutine. D. Verner Smythe is chairman of the national committee. 
Others on the committee are Dr. John Eiman, Herbert L. Stone, Dr. 
Wilbur H. Haines, Commodore J. J. Fernandes, Rodney T. Bonsall, 
Col. H. H. Jacobs, Commodore Luis Santaella, Clayton E. Jenkins, Paul 
G. Tomalin, Commodore L. Corrin Strong, James Gould and Joseph W. 
Watkins. 


> Another group of Comets has made its appearance on Long Island 
Sound. This time it is at St. James, L. I. Some eight boats are expected to 
be sailing there this summer. 


> A fleet starting its first year with 12 boats is something of a record for 
the class. That is what’s indicated at Gibson Island, Md., where the Comet 
fever is sweeping members of the Gibson Island Y.S. Even several of the 
Six- and Eight-Metre sailors will be found this spring in the cockpit of 4 
Comet. Among the new owners are “Dinty’’ Moore, coach of lacrosse at 
the Naval Academy; Fritz Abbott, former syndicate partner of the 
Kight-Metre Amethyst; Charles Dell and Dr. John Michael, who have 
sailed in the Six-Metre Indian Scout as regular crew; Nat Kenney, owner 
of the Chesapeake One-Design Night Cap; L. Corrin Strong, skipper of 
the fast cutter Narada, and Mel Grosvenor, local Star boat champion. 

Two tune up races are scheduled for May, while the fleet eliminations 
will begin the first of June. 
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New! 


the yachtsman whose discernment in fine boats is as 
keen as his business acumen. Ideal for real deep sea 
fishing, or party entertaining, the ‘‘47’’ might well 
be termed “‘America’s First Sedan Yacht.’’ Costs no 
more to own than comparable 45-50 footers. The 
VinyarD ‘‘47’’ guarantees far more’ in fleetness, 
dignity, safety, quietness, and flexibility. Lovely 
to look at, delightful to own! 


Here is a superb yacht for 


Write or wire for full details and price 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


Milford, Delaware 





The VIKING Line 
is Complete: 
Anti-Fouling Bottom 
Paints 

Topsides Paints 

Deck Paints 

Primers and Bilge 
Paints 

Spar Paint and 
Varnishes 

Boot Topping Enamels 

Stanchion and Engine 
Enamels 


also other paint 
products 


Us Barnacles” leave 
your bottom clean 
If you paint your hull with 


VIKING GREEN 


VIKING Green Anti-Fouling Bottom Paint 
gives protection for the full season from 
barnacles, worms and ‘‘whiskers’’... 
saves the cost and bother of mid-summer 
haul-outs. There’s a VIKING Paint for 
every part of your boat, above or below 
the waterline. Ask for free color card and 
price list. 


OLIVER JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


Established 1833 


DEPT.B 169 RICHMOND STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> The first stage of a two-year plan for improvement of the Clubhouse 
of the Annapolis Y.C. is expected to be completed this month in time for 
the club’s opening. When done, the alterations will give members an 
enlarged lounge, a circular bar and a new entrance. The club’s membership 
now totals 340 in all classes, while 165 boats, from 150-footers to 10-foot 
sailing dinghies, are on the club roster. 

Commodore P. H. (‘‘Pete’’) Magruder has been selected to head the 


_ club again for 1940. In recent elections, other officers chosen were: Law- 


rence Thompson, vice commodore; Bill Stromeyer, rear commodore: 
Dr. J. Willis Martin, fleet captain; John C. Flood, secretary; John ¢, 
Hyde, treasurer; and Dr. W. H Hopkins, fleet surgeon. Named to the 
board of directors were: Commander Morris D. Gilmore, U.S.N., retired: 
Harwood S. Strange and John M. Wilson. William Labrot, who has been 
setting the home folks afire with his performance in Southern waters in 
Stormy Weather, is chairman of the race committee. 


» The Annapolis Y.C. will stage the annual rendezvous of the Chesapeake 
Bay Y.R.A. slated for August 17th, the same week-end as the club’s 
annual regatta. Andy Kramer, Sr., has been appointed by Commodore 
Magruder chairman of the rendezvous committee. 


> A popular course in signaling has been offered members of the Potomac 
River Power Squadron in Washington where a 10-week session opened late 
in February. Both semaphore and blinker systems of visual signaling, as 
well as instruction in international code flags, are included. Quartermaster 
C. A. MacGregor, U.S.N., is in charge, assisted by Squadron Members 
Larry Walter and Dr. R. L. DeSaussure. MacGregor, also of the local 
squadron, is considered tops in this field. 


p> The Urbanna Sailing Association, located on the Rappahannock River 
at Urbanna, Va., recently decided it was time to shift to the more proper 
name of Urbanna Y.C. At the same time, the membership voted to limit 
the control of the club to members owning sailing craft. Officers elected for 
the year were: Reid A. Dunn, commodore; J. Rucker Ryland, vice com- 
modore; Tyler W. Haynes, secretary; and W. H. Schwarzschild, treasurer. 
Bob Cochrane, Dr. Marvin Burton and Mac Wellford were elected to the 
Board of Governors. The club starts the year with 60 members and will 
hold its first regatta under C.B.Y.R.A. sanction on September 7th and 8th. 


» After holding sway as undisputed king of Eight-Metres on Chesapeake 
Bay for a number of years, Johnson Grymes, of Easton, Md., has decided 
to move into the fast Class B cruising division under the Bay rule. This 
class includes such boats as Egret, Narada and Aweigh. To this end, 
Johnson has purchased Junius Morgan’s New York Thirty-two Folly. 
As in Conewago, he will have the Donald Ross-Hugh Henry-Doug Hanks 
combination for crew. 


> Potomac River Sailing Association members honored one of its most 
popular figures last month when they elected Judge Prentice (“‘ Peaceful”) 
Edrington as commodore at the annual meeting held in Washington’s 
Capital Y.C. Still as good a helmsman as when he won the Star Class 
Bacardi Cup in 1927, Edrington is local 20-foot champion. George Dankers, 
who has served on the association’s race committee for several years, was 
elected vice commodore. Unanimously reélected were: Arthur Clephane, 
as secretary-treasurer (which post he has held for six years), and H. C. 
Bush, recording secretary. The group’s spring series of six weekly races 
opens this month and will continue until the first of June. 


> Not content with keeping his boys on their toes in racing the ketch 
Vamarie and the three new yawls, Captain Howard Benson of the United 
States Naval Academy has bought one of the Hartge 20-footers for sailing 
out of Annapolis. We wonder how Captain Benson is going to do it, partic- 
ularly if the late Dudley Wolfe’s cutter Highland Light is on hand this 
year. In addition, there are rumors that the 83-foot schooner Freedom, 
from Chicago, is about to be turned over to the middies. The Academy has 
a top-notch naval museum in the making even without these very fine 
ships. 


> It’s election time on the Bay. At the Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md., 
members have elected Sigurd Hersloff commodore; Dr. W. T. Hammond, 
vice commodore; Wayman Delahay, rear commodore; C. C. Koehn, 
treasurer, and Henry Wilcox, secretary. Phil Willis is again chairman of the 
race committee. 


> Twenty-foot sail boat owners of the Bay under the Twenty-Foot Class 
Y.R.A. have voted to limit their sail measurement to 250 square feet 
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d will possible by "Double Cone" Clutch. 
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* ESSENTIAL FEATURES 
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1. Permits Shallow Oil Pan = Low Center of Gravity 
= 2. Installs EITHER END of Engine |= = Low Center of Gravity 
{ 3. Joes rugged Cone Clutch designs — Dampen out Vibration 
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—- 5. Direct drive through Clutches only — No idle gears churning oil 
d this 6. Forward Clutch is spring loaded = No adjustment required 
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Gadget Time! 


Remember those gadgets you 
wanted last year, but passed up 
in the rush of launching? This is 
gadget time! Install them now— 
launch early—enjoy them during 
a long season! 

A Dependable W-C Electric 
Water System requires only one 
pump unit, is controlled by fau- 
cet switches, and delivers water 
to either lavatory, galley or both. 

Your dealer will show you the 
newest gadgets bearing the W-C 
Trade Mark. Look for it! Send 
for literature. 


WILCOX, 
CRITTENDEN 


& COMPANY, INC. 


DEPENDABLE 
MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 S. Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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mainsail and jib. Formerly, it was 275 feet. The action was taken at the 
group’s annual meeting in Washington. At the same time, they acted to 
prevent changing working sails during a race. Osbourn Owings, commodore 
of the West River S.C. was reélected president of the class which he helped 
organize. Dr. Martin, of Annapolis, and Judge Edrington, of Washington, 
were named vice presidents, and Carlton Skinner,-secretary. 


> Women in the nation’s capital have gone in heavily for the piloting 
classes given by the local Power Squadron; more than 20 per cent of some 
200 students are of the fair sex. . . . Among those elected by Chesapeake 
Bay Y.C. in Easton were: J. Ramsey Speer, Sr., commodore; T. Hughlett 
Henry, vice commodore, and Johnson Grymes, rear commodore. . , , 
Oxford Ship Yards expect to complete a 38-foot centerboard sloop of 
Sparkman & Stephens design for Lynn Hendrickson, of Philadelphia by 
the middle of May. She will base on Barnegat Bay. . . . The yard is algo 
building a 30-foot auxiliary cutter designed by George H. Stadel, Jr., of 
Stamford, Conn. . . . The Sailing Club of Washington, which competes 
in sailing canoes, opens its spring series April 20th, winding up with a 
regatta on May 30th. . . . Andy A. Kramer, of Annapolis, C. W. Gosnell, 
of Washington, and Eldridge Zang, of Galesville, Md., have ordered 
Hartge Brothers 20-footers. ...Gunnie Wallen has been appointed 
C.B.Y.R.A. delegate for the Solomons Island Y.C. . . . E. Hillman Willis 
has been reélected commodore of the Capital Y.C. of Washington. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Pacific Northwest yachtsmen traveled Seattle-ward early in March to 
take in that city’s 1940 motor boat show, at Motor Boat Marina, Ine., 
on Portage Bay. The big boat display, staged by Jerry Bryant and his two 
associates in the marina corporation, Latham Goble and Daniel H. Lundin, 
was participated in also by several other Chris-Craft dealers. The latter 
included W. E. Kershaw, Yakima, Wash.; David Hall, Everett, Wash; 
F. E. Mathias, Olympia, Wash., and Ernest Adams, Tacoma, Wash. 

Outstanding were twelve Chris-Craft models of the 1940 line, including 
runabouts, utility runabouts and cruisers. 

Unusual interest was manifested in the new small boats built of water- 
proof plywood, like the new Lake Union Drydock and Machine Works’ 
16-foot sport fishing boat fabricated of Super-Harbord. Other plywood 
boats shown were the 16-foot Trimmerships outboard, Morris Brothers’ 
14- and 16-foot plywood boats from Everett, Wash., and the Burcheraft 
plywood boats built at Aberdeen, Washington. 


> Jerry Bryant, president of Motor Boat Marina, Inc., announced early 
in March that his company recently had sold Chris-Craft to Ralph Hal- 
lauer, Mercer Island; Frank Wright, McChord Field, Tacoma; Frank 
Sheppard, Seattle; E. S. Ramey, Seattle; W. J. P. Allen, Bremerton; and 
E. F. Burke, Spokane. F. P. Hixon, III, of Seattle, has traded in his 33-foot 
Chris-Craft cruiser on a 37-foot double cabin Chris-Craft cruiser. 


> Eldon J. and A. M. Coon, of Friday Harbor, Wash., use their 50-foot 
cruiser Photographic in cruising about Southeastern Alaska waters, taking 
portraits of Alaskans and Indians in the out-of-the-way places which 
cannot support a permanent photographer. Photographic was recently re- 
powered with a 6-cylinder 55 hp. Caterpillar marine Diesel, with 2:1 reduc- 
tion which gives her an average speed of 9 knots. 


p> At Seattle, plans to construct a fine new marina on Lake Union, Seattle, 
for the covered storage of yachts up to 100 feet in length, are under way. 


> Three new cruisers are being built by the Lind yard, Bellingham, all 
with Gray engines. George S. Dahlquist and Fred Kohler will receive de- 
livery of 38-foot boats, and Dr. Warren S. Moore’s new craft will be 4 
40-footer. 


> New commodore of the Longview Y.C. is Dr. E. C. Hackett; Merland 
Tollefson is rear commodore, Lloyd Foster, vice commodore and Clifi 
Page, secretary. Page is the new owner of the 26-foot cruiser Lodann. 


> In March, Robert S. Wertheimer, of Longview, was to take delivery 
at Jacksonville, Florida, of. a new Fairform Flyer with twin Diesels. 
Wertheimer, with L. E. Burkland and Walter Daley, will bring the new 
yacht around to the Pacific Coast. Wertheimer plans to sell Bobkat Il, 
a 38-foot Fairform Flyer which he now owns. She has twin 110 hp. Kermath 
Sea Mate engines. 


> On April 27th and 28th, the Queen City Y.C., Seattle, will hold its 
shakedown cruise and sail boat race to Apple Tree Cove and Port Ludlow. 
On March 16th, the club held a St. Patrick’s cruise to Horsehead Bay. 
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S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


The Most Powerful Preventive of Teredos, Marine Growth and Barnacles. 
Smooth and slippery. Lasts a long time. Saves expensive scraping and 
repainting work. 


EMERALD GREEN — LIGHT GREEN — CREAM WHITE 


‘Best Racing and Cruising Paint on 


the Market! *’ 
KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


Selected for Government 
Yawls at Annapolis 
Designed and Built by Luders 
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YACHTING 


> Power boatmen of the Seattle Y.C. are getting their boats ready for the 


club’s Oyster Bay cruise on April 20th. 


> Charles Martinolich, of Martinolich Shipbuilding Corp., Tacoma, 
launched Joanette, a new 70 hp. Buda Diesel-powered yacht, in the middle 
of March. The new boat has accommodations for six persons and her 


anticipated top speed is 11 knots. 





> Mike Shain’s shipyard, Seattle, has been busy this year. Latest job in 
this yard is a 65-foot boat for Capt. F. J. Tuttle’s Coulee Navigation Co,, 
Coulee City, Wash., for use on the Columbia River above the Grand Coulee 
dam. The new boat will have twin 150 hp. Diesels, probably supercharged 
Cummins engines, to give 15 knots. Delivery is to be made in May. 

On March 9th this yard launched Copr, Fred Dobbs’ new 49-footer; on 
March 14th, Dr. A. B. Ford’s new 49-foot cruiser also was launched. Frank 
Graham’s new 49-foot express cruiser is now taking shape at the same yard 
and a new 30-foot cruiser for an unidentified Seattle owner, to have a 90 hp, 


motor, will begin construction shortly. 


> Cat’s-Paws. .. 


. Andrew Johnstone has been elected 1940 commodore 


of the Nanaimo, B. C., Y.C. . . . H. W. McCurdy’s cruiser Moby Dick, 
Seattle, is now equipped with a 175 hp. Hall-Scott gas engine. .., 
Maurice MeMicken, 77, well-known Seattle yachtsman and member of the 
Seattle Y.C., died in February at Seattle; his yacht was the house-yacht 


Lotus, familiar in Portage Bay. . 


. . The Bellingham Sea Scouts now have 


a boat of their own, a 28-foot Navy hull converted into a ketch. .., 
Photo-Electric Pilot Corp., Tacoma, has put out a new automatic steering 
unit. . . . Jim Woods is having a 44-foot motor-sailer, Monk-designed, 


built at Warren Chute’s Tidewater Boat Co., Seattle. . . 


. E. J. Lambert, 


Seattle, now owns Gallant Lady, cruiser formerly owned by M. C. Riggs, 
Tacoma. . . . Riggs is now building a new Gallant Lady II, 65’ by 15’ 6”, 


at Tacoma, with twin Chryslers on one shaft. . . 


. E. T. Steele, Houghton, 


Oregon, is having a 22-foot Monk-planned sport fisherman built at Hough- 
ton. . . . Louis Lewis, Tacoma, will build another Monk-designed 22- 
footer. . . . Still another Monk boat is Forest Nowak’s 31-foot sport 


fisherman with Chrysler Crown, now building. . . 


. Jensen Motor Boat 


Corp., Seattle, is building a 32-foot V-bottom cruiser for a Seattle customer. 
. . . Ed White, Seattle, is building a 38-foot new model cruiser on the 
yard’s order. . . . Roy Smythe’s Seattle Boat Works, Seattle, took deliv- 


ery of a carload of Century boats early in March. . . 


. The Bainbridge 


Island naval academy has acquired property at Port Madison for a main 


boat moorage for its fleet of small boats... . 


Bay City, Oregon, is to 


have additional boat facilities with the completion of a boathouse there by 
C. J. Sessions; demand for boat facilities on Tillamook Bay is said to be 


increasing. 


REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Cap Stan 


p» The Class X dinghies which hibernate at Essex in the winter time are 
getting ready for an early start and a busy season. The new Dinghy Com- 


mittee of the Essex Y.C., composed of Bill Dodge, Fran Cole, Bob Toppin 
and Paul Rogers, chairman, is already on the job steaming up interest. If 
present plans materialize, the Essex X boats will journey down to Larch- 
mont for a team race against the Westchester X’s on April 13th and 14th. 
The following week-end, half a dozen Larchmont BO boats will trek up to 
Essex for a team race against the Essex X’s. The regular Essex season will 
start on Sunday, April 28th, and the semi-annual Roosevelt Trophy 


Regatta is scheduled for May 4th and 5th. 


> Hurricane Bill Dodge, the Maestro from Mystic, took enough time off 
from business to rush down to Florida for a bit of a winter vacation. He 
was there long enough to ship with Harkness Edwards aboard Wakiwa 
in the Miami-Nassau Race, then fly back to Coconut Grove in time to 
clean up the Sunburn Dinghy Regatta of the Biscayne Bay Y.C. Bill has 
won this affair two or three times before, so the Floridians should be 


getting used to it by now. 


> Ed Bischoff, who has been sojourning in southern waters aboard 
Dreamer, blew into town for a few days, and announced that he had just 
bought the 78-foot cruiser Saunterer. He plans to bring her north with her 
present twin motors and then replace them with a couple of Diesels. 


> Bob Townsend, who is now residing in Uncasville, near New London, 
has up and designed himself a small cruising cutter of the tabloid variety. 
She’s some 25 feet on deck and will have three berths and a Gray motor. 
Major Casey, up Fairhaven way, has her all planked up, deck on, and il- 
terior well under way. She’ll get a baptism of fire in the spring Off Sound- 


ings Cruise. 
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Look ahead to restiul days and nights afloat on 


Firestone arrnrTEX CUSHIONING 


Do you plan your summer ahead? Make out lists of the things 
you need for happier cruising? Buy the new things first? If you 
do... you’re a forelooker! 


Forelookers are people who get the new things first. They bought 
lightweight anchors . . . radiophones . . . direction-finders . . . 


all the things that make 


cruising easier, more comfortable, more fun. 


diesels . . . spherical compasses . . . 


This year the forelookers are buying FIRESTONE AIRTEX 
MATTRESSES and AIRTEX CUSHIONS. It’s the important new thing 
in yacht equipment. It’s the most comfortable mattress you’ve 
ever known, because you literally sleep on air. Airtex is 157% 
pure latex (the milky juice of the rubber tree) beaten to a high 
froth with 85% air and baked in a mould like an angel food cake. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS ABOUT FIRESTONE AIRTEX 


Perfect Body Support: It gives utter rest and relaxation of bones, 
muscles.and nerves. Yields to the sleeper’s lightest breath. Absorbs every 
pajama-wrinkle and button-lump. Ceol in the Hottest Weather: 
The mattress breathes with the sleeper. Through its myriad air-bubbles 
fresh air is constantly circulating. Odorless: Since pure latex is odorless, 
and nothing is added but air, the Firestone Airtex Mattress is also odorless. 
It is also sanitary, dustless, non-allergic, vermin-repellent, moth-proof. 
Easy to Use: Being mostly air, it’s light to handle. Never needs 
turning, rebuilding, tufting . . . nothing. Durable: Accelerated ageing 
tests show less than 4% set . . . equal to 25 years of ordinary wear. Has 
been in hard use for years on luxury trains, planes, steamships, busses. 
Never Damp or Musty: Airtex will never hold dampness or be 
“clammy.” Constant circulation prevents musty air from staying in the 
mattress. Unaffeeted by Salt Air or Water: Airtex will not be 
harmed by salt. If your mattress should get soaked, all you need to do is 
unzip the ticking, squeeze out the water, and dry in a shady place. You 
can’t do that with an ordinary mattress. Or you can have a waterproof 
ticking if you prefer. This makes Firestone Airtex ideal for cockpit and 
dinghy cushions. 


Airtex cuts easily to odd shapes for bunks, seats, backs. 
Your favorite marine equipment company will supply 
you. Or write direct to Firestone at Fall River, Mass. 


“Airtex is standard with us ral \ 
from now on. You have a Y 
product worth pushing.” 
That’s how they feel about 
Airtex at Elscot Boats, Inc. 


Firestone amex DIVISION « race niven, mass. 































































am, glad to have been the first stock boat 
der. to put Airtex in as standard, and its 
was wonderful,” says Carl Beetle, the 
of the popular New Bedford “35.” 
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Forelookers in the boatbuilding field are Elscot in 
Brooklyn and Carl Beetle in New Bedford. These 
builders foresaw the growing demand for the 
types of boats which have become their respective 
specialties, sport fishermen and stock auxiliaries. 
And because they look ahead, these builders specify 
Firestone Airtex Mattresses and Cushions. 
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> The spring Off Soundings Cruise this year will be held on Friday, May 
S B : ] 31st, and Saturday, June Ist. This will give all hands a chance to get to the 
ee 7 h ese eautiiu rendezvous at New London on Thursday, May 30th, Decoration Day, and 
if then, after the finish at Dering Harbor, they’ll have another full day in 


W which to return to their home ports. The first day’s run will be from New 
i | ) ) |, f R p | AY M AT ) \ London to Montauk Harbor, and the second day will take the boats from 
Montauk to Dering. 


> Major Bill Smyth is fairly busy with this and that at the Mystic Ship. 
yard. He’s improving the largest railway so that it will accommodate boats 
up to 200 tons with 12 feet draft. The Major has snagged a couple of build- 
ing jobs, too. One is a 39-foot Rhodes-designed cutter for John Cooley, of 
Hartford, with 660 square feet of sail, an average type of interior layout of 
forward stateroom, toilet, main cabin, etc., and a Gray Sea Scout with 
reduction gear to shove her along in calms. The second is an 18-foot V-bot- 
tom high speed utility launch for Avard T. Fuller, also of Hartford, from 
designs by Sparkman & Stephens. She will be powered with a Chrysler 
Ace motor, V-drive, with reduction gear. She’s a ‘‘tanker,” and it’s whis- 
44-FT. BLUE WATER SPORT CRUISER pered that she will do close to 30 m.p.h., rain or shine. 





The New 38 LUXURY LOUNGE is > Bud Heminway, who has been in Detroit on business for several months, 


is back in these parts once more. Bud did pretty well racing his Class X 
America’s Smartest Cruiser dinghy in the few races in which he competed last summer. This year he is 


i t for blood. 
SEE THIS PLAYMATE ON PARADE eo ree 
About April lst we will leave from Miami stopping at principal 


yachting centers on a northward demonstration cruise. Communicate DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NE WS 
with us for an appointment, stating most convenient harbor to you. By tidal Midst 
BOATS OF EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 

22 Feet to 70 Feet > The Lawley “110” Class has taken a firm hold on Detroiters with 18 


boats already on order. Jean Mesritz and Clarke Wormer are promoting 
Send for 28 -page Catalogue the class and are apparently doing a fine job. 


> The Small Boat show, scheduled for April 26th-28th, at Sandusky, 


WHEELER SHIPY ARD, INC. Ohio, looks like a sell out. The Sandusky Sailing Club, which is staging the 


show, started out to circularize national builders but early returns indi- 
Foot of Cropsey Avenue BROOKLYN, NEW YORK cated that Michigan and Ohio builders will take all available floor space. 














> The Bayview Y.C., of Detroit, will be represented for a third time at 
sea this year when a crew under Captain Bob Bartlett will cruise to 
eee Z & Bermuda aboard the schooner Effie M. Morrissey in June. Neil McMath, 





Esmond Avery and Bob Kales are making up the party. Club members 


iy) 3 
) o IN ADDITION TO OUR EXTENSIVE LINE OF fi have competed in the Miami-Nassau and St. Pete-Havana races this year. 


Sail Boat Fittings 

WE NOW ANNOUNCE 
A COMPLETE RIGGING SERVICE FOR 
YOUR BOAT AT NEW, LOWER PRICES 


MERRIMAN PREFABRICATED STAY ASSEMBLIES 
Hazard Korodless or- Marine Galvanized Improved 
Preformed Strand Wire With Permanently Attached 


Merriman Stainless Steel Swaged Terminals 


> Toledo Yacht Club’s Frostbite Sweepstakes which, in five years, has 
become a classic of the Great Lakes, is slated for June 15th—16th. Races 
for all classes of sail boats under 18 feet in length make up the two-day 
program. A hundred boats are expected to compete. 


> Robert Wolfe, of Columbus, Ohio, has bought the 124-foot Diesel yacht 
Siele from John French, of Detroit. The yacht has been out of commission 
for several years at Trenton, Mich. The buyer will recondition the boat 
completely and probably berth her at Sandusky. 


=. > ad nal Se Se Te, 


ie 


Prefabricated stay assemblies and wire halyards to 
your measure. A full stock of preformed Hazard 1 x 19 
strand. wire and 7 x 19 wire rope in Korodless and 
Marine Galvanized Improved Plow Steel Grades. 


MERRIMAN STAINLESS STEEL SWAGED TERMI- 
NALS PERMANENTLY SWAGED TO THE WIRE 


3/32” J Prompt Deliveries from 
tf d Boston. 


5/32” : 

3/16” : Write for estimate. Give us 
7/a2” 3 the diameter and length of 
1/4” wire desired. 


NEW! 

100-Page Catalog for the Trade and Owners of Larger 
Yachts. 32-Page Handbook for Small Sailboat Owners. 
Write describing your boat and receive proper catalog. 
No obligation. 


> The Port Clinton Y.C. has adopted the 18-foot Inter-Lake sloops for 
club racing. Six of the Sweisguth-designed boats are on order. The San- 
dusky S.C. will have over 30 of them this year. There are about 50 of the 
type on Lake Erie. 


> The Crescent Sail Y.C. inaugurated a series of weekly lectures for 
sailors on March 13th. The talks will give instruction in seamanship, 
nautical terms, aids to navigation, rules of the road, racing tactics, tuning 
and trimming the boat, and etiquette. 





> The Windsor Y.C., across the river from Detroit, has started an addi- 
tion to its clubhouse. The club will join the Detroit River Y.A. and plans 4 
sanctioned regatta on the Canadian shore. 











> The Grosse Ile Y.C. has its drive under way to build a clubhouse this 
summer. The club is located at the mouth of the Detroit River where 
members can take advantage of the sheltered river or make use of the 
broad expanse of Lake Erie. Kenneth H. Gape is the newly elected com- 
modore. 


_ >: NN 


7 MERRIMAN BROS. } 


7 > Public officials at Detroit last month celebrated the completion of its 

gigantic intercepter sewer which runs parallel to the Detroit River and 

v a gathers up all of the lateral sewer ends which have emptied into the rivet. 

ances? : — rc. The project is expected to end pollution of the river and add much to the 
pleasure and healthfulness of yachting in the area. 
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Pounding on the step at 92 M.P.H. 
PROVES WELDWOOD'S Strength 
and Durability. Its lightness also con- } 
tributes to Gray Goose III's speed. 

















There is a Weldwood Construction 
for every type of craft from dink 
to ocean liner. 


Every genuine WELDWOOD Panel is — 
branded or stamped with the name. 







_Vidal-Process WELDWOOD stress-free hulls, 
molded in one piece, are now available 


[PHENOLIC RES/ 


for bulk distribution. Write for particulars. b 2 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 616 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HOW'S 
YOUR WEATHER-EYE, 
CAP'N? 


Don't trust your life and boat to the ache in your back or pet 
‘corn. Weather reports even when received by radio are often 
many hours old. Only a reliable barometer gives you weather 
information that is always right up to the minute. 


HAVE AN Aringuicle BAROMETER 


ABOARD 


AIRGUIDE — a new note in marine barometers — is manufactured and 
guaranteed by an American firm famous for precision instruments. Each 
distinctive model has a large sensitive movement fully compensated for tem- 
perature changes. Large 414" dials are calibrated both in inches and milli- 
bars. Now a dependable marine barometer priced within the reach of 
every yachtsman. See your local dealer or write for his name. 





FEE AND. ‘'STEMWEDEL, Inc. 


949 NORTH «PULASKI ROAD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Zieh eM 


Picticiine 
A REAL SHIP 


The 





JuLY delivery arranged eee | your order is 
placed before April 15th. 


F or particulars write 


JOHN H. WELLS, 


444 MADISON AVENUE 


ESC: 
NEW YORK CITY 





40 Years of Successful Designing Experience 
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Levick 
The first of the new Privateer Class out for a sail-stretching spin. She 
is 35’ over all, 24’ 6” I.w.|., 8’ 10" beam and 5’ 3” draft. She was de- 
signed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and built by George Lawley & 
Son Corp. Her plans appeared in November, 1939, “Yachting” 


WHEN THE CHRONOMETER HAS STOPPED 


Editor, Y ACHTING: 


Y article in the February issue, ““‘Stand-By — Mark!”’ has raised a 

question in the minds of some correspondents as to the feasibility 

of finding the Sumner line from the data available. Here is the solution I 
used in checking: 

For simplicity, I took the same problem on a run to Bermuda, as follows: 

June 1, 1940, off Bermuda, Latitude obs. at noon, 32° 15’ N; D.R. Long., 

64° 30’ W; no run between sights. Observed the sun at L.H.A. 3 hrs. 52 min. 


(watch set to L.H.A. by sun’s dip at noon), H, 37° 21’. 
Solution by H.O, 211: 


L.H.A. (are) 58° W A 7158 
Declin. 22° 07’ N B 3319 A 42424 


A 10477 B 20857 B 20857 A 10477 


K 37° 29’ N 
Lat. 32°15’ N 


A 21567 B= 181 


A 21038 B 10357 
K—L 5°14’ = H, 38°01’ 
H, 37° 21’ A 120...2Z,N85°W 
40’ — away (East); from D.R. position, lay off 40’ 
to the East along azimuth line drawn at 275°, to find Sumner line. 


That seems to work out all right. But it is wrong as a solution for your 
Sumner line. I give the solution because it fooled me, and had a better 
navigator than I am guessing. 

It is wrong because, at L.H.A. 3 hrs. 52 min., your H, will be the same, no 
matter what your longitude. Which is another way to say that you must have 
Greenwich time (so far as anyone has apparently discovered) to get a line 
of position at any time except at noon. 

We can, however, learn something from my error. (1) It emphasizes the 
importance of the chronometer, or of some timepiece which will give us 
the time of some known meridian with reasonable accuracy. (2) It gives 
further reason to be thankful that at least we can find our latitude, from 
any available celestial body, without depending on the chronometer. 
(3) It suggests that we calculate our D.R. longitude with due regard for 
currents, drift, etc., as carefully as possible, so that we can determine which 
way to sail when we reach the latitude of our destination. (4) It shows the 
danger of wandering off into the realms of theory, if in so doing we lose 
sight of fundamentals! 
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a 4-Leaf Clover ina 


Running rigging—7 x 
19 construction 1s extra & 
flexible yet strong, du- 
rable and possesses § 
high-fatigue resistance. 


Standing rigging— 
19 wirestrand.When 
fitted with the Haz- 
ard TRU-LOC At- 
tachment this 
“KORODLESS” 


Strand becomes the per- 
fect standing rigging. 


a * d 
th “KORODLESS Preforme 
See or Cable you get a ped 
better, neater eye-splice and one 

that is easier to make. 


hen rigging or sailin 
WCCO Tension Meter—w 
musical tone, the exact loa 


0 #3 d 
+h “KORODLESS” Preforme 
Sao a use the snes 
pr TRU-LOC Fitting which de- 

velops 100% efficiency. 


g, use an 


hich tells by 
d and safety 


: ack , 
factors on every piece of rigging. 19% 


is the Tension 


Meter that “stole the 


New York Motor Boat Show,” be- 


cause it answers the 
for equalized shrou 


Thousands of yachtsmen have standardized on 
Hazard ‘““KORODLESS” (cable, strand and fit- 
tings) because they know it to be the last word 
in rigging. Made entirely of 18/8 stainless steel 
“KORODLESS” resists corrosion — eliminates 
necessity for painting or polishing—is stronger. 
Being preformed it has high fatigue resistance, 
handles easier—lasts longer—permits the use of 
Hazard ‘“TRU-LOC” Attachments. And now, 
with thenew ACCO Tension Meter (pictured above) 


yachtsman’s prayer 
d and stay tenston. 


every stay andshroudcan be keptin perfect tension. 
The meter is simplicity itself. It tells you by tone 
the exact tension and howitmatcheswiththeoppo- _ 
site stay. Think what that means to good handling _ 
—having every piece of rigging in perfect balance. — 
Send today for full details on the new ACCO: 
Tension Meter and on Hazard “‘KORODLESS” 
Preformed Rigging. The former will tell you how 
to keep your rigging in perfect tension; the latter 
will give you greater dollar value. 


| HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION - Established 1846 + Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York City ee 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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ANOTHER BURGER STEEL CRUISER! 


* 


* 


*"Hoy mates, we’re laying down another of our standardized 
welded steel cruisers for a Chicago yachtsman . . . one of our 
standardized ‘“‘54”’ footers with superstructure and interior 
modified to the owner’s tastes. 


Besides the unusually fine quality of workmanship and ap- 
pointments, she embodies very modern features of design and 
materials. The latest of proven insulating and corrosive-resist- 
ing methods are employed, and in this case a special deck- 
composition, used on large steamships and naval craft will be 
used. Note also the cruiser stern and conical bow, typical of 
our new standardized hulls. 


Two 150 h.p. Buda Diesels will power this new craft, with a 
light plant and batteries furnishing power for electric toilets, 
refrigerator, etc. Fuel and water tanks are built right in the 
hull. 


This is another case of a veteran yachtsman sold on the ad- 
vantages of steel construction . .. an inevitable evolution. 
We invite interested parties to see this job under construction 
or write us for details on this new line of standardized steel 
boats. 


YACHTING 


While the foregoing does not excuse my blunder, I hope that it will 
prevent others from jumping at the conclusion that I did and increase the 
respect in which timepieces at sea are held. 

Freperic M. GARDINER 


RECORD ATTENDANCE 
AT POWER SQUADRON CLASSES 


IGURES released by officials of the United States Power Squadrons 

indicate that that active organization is continuing to grow at an ever 
accelerating pace. New units are organizing at boating centers all over the 
country and the older squadrons are also attracting many new members, 

A total of some 5000 men and women interested in increasing their 
knowledge of piloting, navigation and kindred subjects have attended the 
fall and winter elementary classes given by the various squadrons. The 
introductory course, Elementary Piloting and Small Boat Handling, is open 
to the public and instruction is gratis in all courses. 

The Elementary Course of eight lectures covers such subjects as: Equip- 
ment required by law; rules of the road at sea; seamanship; safety at sea; 
the compass; lights and government aids to navigation; charts; courses and 
piloting; and manners and customs on shipboard. 

The Advanced Piloting Course covers such subjects as: Use of charts; 
compass and deviation; speed; time and distance computations; tide and 
currents; position finding by use of bearings and angles, etc. 

The Junior Navigator Course covers: Logarithms; trigonometry; the 
sailings (plane, parallel, middle latitude, traverse, Mercator, great circle 
and composite); winds, time zones; storms; ocean currents and weather 
forecasting. 

The Nayigator Course teaches: Use of the sextant; latitude by meridian 
and ex-meridian altitude sights; sun, moon and star sights; and other 


celestial navigation subjects. 
Following is a tabulation of the numbers i in attendance in the principal 
elementary classes: 


Attendance, Attendance, 


BURGER BOAT CO. sn tuna 


* MANITOWOC, WIS. Squadron Class Held At Class Squadron Class Held At —- Class 


Bayside Flushing, L.I. 285 New York New York 450 
Bayside Port Washington, L.I. 185 North River New York 75 
Boston Boston 200 Northern N.J. Red Bank, N.J. 125 
Brooklyn Brooklyn, N.Y. 400 New London New London, Conn. 25 
Buffalo Buffalo 25 Peconic Bay Riverhead and South- 
Cincinnati Cincinnati hold, L.I. 102 
Cleveland Cleveland 150 Pittsburgh Pittsburgh 75 
Delaware River Philadelphia Rochester Rochester 

Duluth Duluth Saginaw Bay Saginaw, Mich. 

Erie Erie, Pa. Bay City, Mich. 

Hartford Hartford South Shore Bayshore, L.I. 

Milwaukee Milwaukee Lawrence, L.I. 

Milwaukee Green Bay Freeport, L.I. 

Milwaukee Sheboygan and Racine Stamford Stamford, Conn. 
Mohawk-Hudson Albany, N. Y. Greenwich, Conn. 
Narragansett Bay Providence, R.I. Staten Island St. George, N.Y. 

Neptune Sea Cliff, L.I. Vermilion Cleveland, Ohio 

Northport, L.I. Westchester White Plains, N.Y. 

New Orleans Wilmington Wilmington. Del. 














NO TAX ON THE WIND—IT’S FREE! 


KEEP YOUR BATTERIES 
CHARGED WITH A 


New Orleans 


On your ship—a Wincharger will 
silently and efficiently keep your 
batteries charged. 

Adapted for use on all types and 
sizes of boats—power or sail—it 
replaces fuel operated generators 
at a fraction of the original cost and 
furnishes power generated by wind 
instead of gasoline. 

When not in use, the Wincharger 
can be conveniently stowed. 

Usable on board, at wharves, or 
at anchor—anywhere. 

The wind is free—there’s a “gold 
mine’ of power for you in the sky. 





Write for particulars. 


WINCHARGER CORPORATION 


SIOUX CITY 1OWA 


NOTE: For yacht 


clubs—now available— 





Winchargers for charging 
batteries of craft at dock. 


Albert Andreasen, of Newark, N. J., and the working models he has built for 

use in Power Squadron elementary class instruction. The lighthouse has 11 

characteristics, the lighted buoys four, while the freighter has 28 possible 
combinations of lights, both inland and ocean-going 
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Generation after generation of American yachtsmen have 
used Smith’s on all types of craft in sail and power from a 
Cup Defender to an outboard. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, Inc. © 11 East 36th Street, New York City 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


ARINE 
NISHES 
LUSIVELY! 











IT SOLD ITSELF ON SIGHT! 


THAT NEW yy] 4 v 
A COMPLETE CRUISER FOR 


The greatest boat buy of the cen- 


tury. A boat you can really live on! l 


Full headroom. Sleeps four in com- AtFactory —_ Time Payments, Of Course 
fort. A big, complete galley. Commodious toilet room. Ample locker space. 
And a cockpit big enough for a dozen people. 

Don't expect a luxury yacht. The Marblehead ‘'26"' designed by 
Eldredge-Mclnnis and built in Maine, is just a plain, sensible, offshore 
cruiser with every necessity but no frills. Strong — 1” planking, naval 
bronze screwed; 3’’ one-piece oak keel — safe and seaworthy. 

NOTE: Order at once to be sure of delivery when the season starts 

FOR DAY USE and FISHING you may obtain this same boat without 
berths but with a 15-foot cockpit for $1500. 

Come to our showroom and see this NEW Marblehead ‘'26"’ — yours for 
the price of a second-hand boat. Or write for details. 


DEALERS: Some attractive territories still open 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
MARBLEHEAD BOAT DISTRIBUTORS 
Fifth Avenue at 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 








OUTFITTING 





This Season. INSTALL 


RELIANCE 


To experienced boat owners Outfitting is an annual ritual — 
carefully planned and executed with the most exacting care, 
especially in relation to the boat’s engines. 

The most important instrument for indicating engine performance 
and efficiency is the Tachometer — and it is not surprising that 
most boat Owners — as well as boat Designers and Engine Builders 
prefer the Reliance instrument. 

Noted for its positive ACCURACY and Dependability through 
years of trouble-free service, the Reliance Tachometer will serve 
you as well as it has a large part of the boating industry for the 
past 25 years. 

This season install RELIANCE. Write today for complete catalog 
of Tachometers, Adapters, Shafting, etc. 


BARBOUR STOCKWELL COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 








YACHTING 


Wood New Consolidated President 


THE Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. of Morris Heights, New York City, 

has recently announced the election of William G. Wood as President, 
replacing William K. Parslow who has recently retired from active busi- 
ness. Mr. Wood has been associated with this well-known firm since 1917, 
serving in various capacities throughout the plant. For several years he 
has been most active in selling and is well known in yachting circles in New 
York and Florida. He is a member of the Ossining Yacht Club and the 
Regatta Circuit Riders’ Club, and has been active in public life in his home 
town, Ossining, N. Y. 

Other officers elected with Mr. Wood to direct the future activities of 


Consolidated are Mr. F. McCaffrey, Vice President and Mr. W. A. Roos, 


Jr., Secretary and Treasurer. 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. was founded in 1885 and later merged 
with the Charles L. Seabury Company, pioneer builders of power launches 


‘ and motor yachts. Scores of the country’s largest and finest yachts have 


been built in their yards. In addition to the designing and building of large 
craft, Consolidated has developed standardized 39’ and 42’ twin screw 
cruisers which have become an important part of their business in recent 


ears. 
y PS ae 


New Issue of “Propeller Efficiency” 


THE Hyde Windlass Co., of Bath, Maine, has recently announced that the 

new 1940 issue of “Propeller Efficiency”’ is ready for distribution. This 
booklet is made up of 56 pages of valuable information on all phases of 
propellers, couplings, stuffing boxes, etc., and their installation. Among the 
subjects covered are propeller slip, pitch ratio, effect of deadwood and skeg, 
blade area, and tips on installation and repairs. A copy will be mailed with- 
out charge to any one requesting it. Requests should be addressed to the 
head office of the company in Bath, Maine. 


+ + + 


| _Synchro-Master for Twin Engines 


ALTHOUGH the Synchro-Master has been available for only one year, 

it has already received widespread acceptance among boat owners 
and manufacturers. It is a small appliance, strictly mechanical, and its 
purpose is to keep twin Diesel or gasoline engines automatically synchro- 
nized and for permitting acceleration and deceleration of both through the 
use of one throttle only. 

During the past year installations have been made in various parts of 
the country on motors from 60 to 425 horsepower. Reports voluntarily 
sent in to the manufacturers, Synchro-Master Inc., of Seneca Falls, New 
York, are replete with expressions of satisfaction and pleasure. The device 
is an invention of Caleb Smith, himself an ardent boating enthusiast. 
After enduring the discomfort of unsynchronized motors for years, he be- 


gan experimenting, developing several models before the present design was 
perfected. 


+ + + 


New Joes Double Cone Clutch 


NOW anv PETRELLI MFG CO., of New Haven, Conn., has recently 
announced a new and more powerful “Double Cone” type reverse 
and reduction gear. Combin- 
ing greater power and smaller 
diameter, this design permits 
installe sion in a shallow oil 
pan at either end of any 
Diesel engine. 
The principal objective in 
the design of this ‘Double 
Cone” clutch was lowering 
the center of gravity. It also 
serves effectively as a vibra- 
tion dampener, a feature of all 
Joe’s cone drives and makes 
possible an absolute neutral or 
sailing clutch. Reverse is at 
100% of full engine speed 
and reduction ratios range 
from 1.5:1 to 3:1. 
This clutch is spring loaded 
and requires no adjustment 
and the gearing is so arranged that it does not churn the oil except whet 
actually reversing. 
The “Double Cone” clutch has already been adopted by several of the 


leading engine manufacturers and is suitable for the heaviest service up 0 
600 Diesel horsepower. 
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ACONDA METALS 


make boats last longer 


_ FASTENINGS — especially under the paint of the hull, 
and other out-of-the-way places which cannot be readily in- 
spected — must be trustworthy. Rusted nails and screws and half- 
shorn bolts may hold when the boat is at quiet anchorage, but you 
cannot depend on them in a seaway. It is best to use a dependable 
metal such as EVERDUR*. 


Everdur is a copper-silicon alloy composed almost entirely of 
copper. Yet it combines unusual toughness with a tensile strength 
comparable to mild steel. It cannot rust—is highly resistant to 
corrosion. For these reasons, leading naval architects and quality 
boat builders from coast to coast regard Everdur Metal as the high- 
est quality fastening material obtainable. That is why, if your next 
boat has an Everdur fastened hull, you may be sure of its lasting 
sea-worthiness. 

*EVERDUR is a trade-mark of The American Brass Company, registered in the United States Patent Office 


...since 1885 the favor- 


TOBIN BRONZE ite of boatwise men 


For more than fifty years, Tobin Bronze has been the over- 
whelming choice for dependable motor boat shafting. Rust- 
proof and highly resistant to corrosion, genuine Tobin 
Bronze is characterized by a uniformly fine grain. struc- 
ture, which means a minimum of friction at bearing points 
and uniform strength throughout. 





T 





...for gruelling, high speed 
service or every day use 


Developed especially to fit the needs of shafting 
for high speed, heavy duty work, Tempaloy 917 
combines excellent corrosion resistance, high 
strength, toughness, and unusual resistance to 
shock. It is not so unyielding that it cannot 
compensate for sudden jars from driftwood that 
might otherwise damage bearings and housings. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. * Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 








NOW READY 
for SPRING delivery 


Practically completed — awaiting only your 
personal preferences on furnishings, etc. — 
is this distinctive new-type 


70-ft. DIESEL CRUISER 


Combines the comfort of cruisers 10 feet 
longer with the operating economy of 
boats 10 feet shorter. 


Mathis Yacht Building Co. 
Front & Erie Streets 
Camden, New Jersey 





TARR: WONSON 


fur overt 771 YEU GIVING 


No worms...no barnacles... 
no seagrowth to retard the normal 
speed of your boat when it is 
painted with Tarr & Wonson’s. 
Our paints are proven on our own 
testing grounds . . . on the bottoms 
of thousands and thousands of 
boats in most maritime countries. 
Sold by reliable marine dealers. 


Also a most attractive line of 
deck and topside colors 


4 RACING FINISHES 


@ BRONZE 

@ BRIGHT RED 

@ LIGHT GREEN 

@ DEEP RED 

@ ALL HIGHLY ANTI-FOULING 


TARR & WONSON, LTD. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Makers of Brown and Green Copper Paint, Red Racing Compound 




















YACHTING 


Hill Heads Richardson Sales 


THE Richardson Boat Company has recently announced the appointment 

of Herbert M. Hill as Sales Manager. Mr. Hill has represented Richard- 
son in western New York for eleven years and during this time has had 
close contact with the Richardson factory methods and operations. Mr, 
R. G. Hatch, formerly General Manager, has resigned as of March Ist. 


+ + + 


New Mailport List Published 


ANEW booklet listing the 1940 Texaco Mailports has just been pub- 
lished by Texaco Waterways Service.and is.available for free distribu- 
tion to the public. 

Approximately 300 Texaco waterfront service stations located on both 
coasts and the Great Lakes are listed in the booklet. These stations have 
been carefully selected for their convenient locations and their facilities 
for handling cruising yachtsmen’s mail and telegrams. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained by writing to Texaco Waterways 


. Service, 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


+. O28 


Scripps Sales Reorganized in New York Area 


EFFECTIVE April 4th, all Seripps Motor Company products will be 

distributed in the New York area through William Edgar John & 
Associates, Inc., located at Rye, New York. The John organization will 
maintain a complete stock of new engines as well as modern service facilities 
with a competent staff of experienced engine men. 

William Edgar John will head this service for Scripps owners with a 
wealth of experience acquired through many years of close association 
with the boating fraternity in this area. A graduate Naval Architect of 
Franklin Institute, Mr. John has collaborated with leading designers and 
builders for many years in effecting satisfactory solutions to power prob- 
lems of all classifications; and this association with Scripps should prove 
most valuable to boat owners in both the diesel and gasoline field. 

In addition to his business connections, Mr. John also has been very 
active in the promotion of all phases of power boating, serving in the 
American Power Boat Association as Chairman of Inboard Runabout 
Technical Committee, Chairman of Certification Committee, as well as 
Member of the Council. As a member of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Mr. John for a number of years was Chairman of the Motor Boat 
and Marine Engines Standards Committee; and under the National Fire 
Protection Association was also a member of the Committee on Motor 
Craft, pleasure and commercial. 


Rumford Blues for Topsides and Decks 


THE Chemical Products Corp. of Rumford, R. I., makers of Rumford 

Marine Finishes has recently announced that color cards portraying 
their enlarged line of bottom, topside, boot topping, and deck paints, and 
describing their spar varnish are now ready for distribution. 

One of the most interesting features of the cards is the enlarged line of 
blue paints for topsides and deck, which, it is claimed, have the same re- 
markably fast color properties and gloss retention of other Rumford paints. 
The topside blues are Mediterranean Blue, Medium Blue, Navy Blue, and 
English Blue, and the deck paint, a light tone, is called Summer Blue. 


+ + + 


“Vanora” to Become a Cruise Boat 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, who has purchased the ketch Vanora from Mrs. 

Marion R. Hart, is refitting her from truck to keelson with the inten- 
tion of going into commission in October for three successive cruises to the 
West Indies. The first will start from New York about October 15th and 
the third will end in New York in mid-April, the intermediate cruise start- 
ing and ending somewhere in Florida, Under this arrangement the “ paying 
crew passengers” who join Vanora may ship for as short a time as two 
weeks, if they wish to; while the ketch’s itinerary will provide that they 
will never be more than two or three days from home by plane, train, oF 
steamer. Vanora, 65 feet w.1. and 73 feet 0.a., has one single, one triple, and 
two double staterooms, besides a main saloon which measures 10 x 18 
feet. She will carry a regular crew of four, including an experienced cook, 
and will have accommodations for eight paying guests. 
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- IN COAST GUARD SERVICE . 


otor 
That Sterling engines have been identified with the workmanship. Out of our efforts has grown the marine 


Coast Guard service for sO many yéars, is a matter industry’ s sincere belief that you cant buy a better 


it of pride with Us ; and we think it's a significant fact engine than Sterling. We're building the same charac- 
or 


fe for the individual who is seeking the most efficient and ter into today’s Sterling engines, at attractive prices. 


e of dependable source of power. We have been building If you are giving serious consideration to a new engine, 
ints. 


and character into engines for thirty-nine years. That char- from 100-600 h. P-> remember no one has ever regretted 


acter has been marked by progressive design and superb the purchase of a Sterling engine. 


1, 1270 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
x 18 New York Office: 900 Chrysler Bldg. ° New England Sales and Service: W. H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 





Quistanding Engines - MARINE - INDUSTRIAL - PUBLIC SERVICE 
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NORTHILL ANCHORS 


The Proven Lightweight Anchor, Accepted and Used Around the World 


Your boat isn’t up to date without a Northill Anchor. These 
modern, lightweight Anchors have obsoleted all old style, “dead- 
weight” equipment. They do more work than anchors weighing 
up to 30 times as much! 

Get this positive protection for your boat. Northill Anchors 
are specified and used on seaplanes of the U.S. Coast Guard and 


Pan American Clippers, and by private and commercial water- 
craft throughout the world. 


Available at Dealers Everywhere 
NORTHILL COMPANY, Inc. 


6824 McKINLEY AVE. - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


i st 
Northill Anchors co 
less than old-fashioned 


equipment, too. 





YACHTING 


Fishing —Tuna Unlimited 


(Continued from page 73) 


tuna fishing on these grounds for a 
full 60-day period. 

Since contestants in this year’s 
tournament should be on hand for 
a week’s shakedown and condition- 
ing before the opening gun, a three 
weeks’ vacation is indicated. Many 
anglers, anxious for a shot at this 
grand fishing, cannot afford to take 
a vacation of that length at this 
time. Therefore, for those who can- 
not try their luck during the Tour- 
nament but still wish to take a crack 
at the game, it.is suggested that 
they arrange to get in a week or so 
during the first half of May or the 
last three weeks of June. They will 
enjoy two distinct advantages over 
the tournament field even though 
they lose out on the competition. 
The edge of the Stream will not be 
crowded during these dates and the 
migrating schools of tuna will not 
have been worked intensively by a 
number of other fishing boats a few 
miles further south. The fish will, 
therefore, not be wary. 

Aside from the probability of 
tying into a number of game speed- 
sters, anglers particularly enjoy 
Bahama tuna fishing for many other 
reasons. Not the least of these is the 
scenic background. It is difficult to 
imagine a lovelier stretch of water 
than the tuna grounds, only several 
hundred yards off Cat Cay’s west- 
ern shore. Since the prevailing light 
winds at this season come out of an 
easterly quarter, the inshore sur- 
face is usually calm— at times 
even a bit too calm for the best 
fishing. 

Leaving this little island, heavily 
studded with tall palms and rimmed 
by a narrow band of white sand, 
you cruise through theshallow water 
and on out over the nearby reefs. 
The water is crystal clear, gradu- 
ally changing to a deeper green as 
the bottom slopes away towards the 
edge of the great gorge which is 
the bed of the Gulf Stream. There, 
the green coastal water merges into 
the indigo blue of the Stream within 
a few yards. The “edge” is usually 
sharp and distinct. This is the usual 
path of the northerly migrating 
bluefin tuna although a large num- 
ber of schools also swim along 
further inshore in the shallower 
water. 

The man at the cruiser’s controls 
usually zigzags along the edge at a 
fast troll, always on the watch for 
an approaching school. Flying fish 
soar out from under the bow and 
now and then you have a strike 
from some small reef fish such as a 
barracuda, amberjack, wahoo or 
kingfish. On the offshore tack into 
the blue water, a dolphin occasion- 
ally closes in on the feather and 
sometimes even a white marlin or a 
sailfish will rise in the wake for a 
better look at the lure. 


Over 95 per cent of the tung 
hooked in these waters are ep- 
countered while fishing in this 
pleasant manner. Always on the 
move, rarely using fresh bait, never 
chumming— it is a fascinating 
chase. 

The major criticism directed 
against tuna fishing off Cat Cay is 
that the sharks raise particular hell 
with your catches. That may have 
been true several years ago. Boat 
and tackle improvements, com- 
bined with superior guiding tactics, 
have practically eliminated this old 
bugaboo. 

Sportsmen visiting the Bahamas 
during May and June at other than 
tournament dates usually spend the 
latter part of the afternoon trolling 
for blue marlin which, at this sea- 
son, seem to strike best just about 
the time the sun sets. During 
the past tournament, Henry Sears 
landed in eighth place on the 
June 5th closing date. A day later, 
diminutive Mrs. Sears stepped into 
a 730-pound blue marlin to steal the 
show from the tuna-minded men 
anglers. 

You can never tell just what is 
liable to explode under the bait 
next when you troll these famous 
grounds at the right time of the 
year. A glance at the log of a char- 
ter boat on a non-tournament day 
clinches this assertion. F. W. Roeb- 
ling, III, Trenton angler, was the 
charterer. 

“Roebling invited Dr. L. F. Al- 
bright, New Jersey sportsman, along 
for the morning. Started late. Doe- 
tor hooked and boated 345-pound 
tuna. Did swell job on the fish, his 
first big one. Roebling pulled hook 
out of nice tuna at stern after fight- 
ing it for 30 minutes. Had two other 
tuna strikes. 

“Fished for marlin late afternoon. 
Roebling foul-hooked white marlin 
5:10 o’clock. Fish threw hook on 
third jump. Small blue mazrlin 
struck at 5:30 p.m. Hooked deep. 
Thrashed all over surface. Weight 
182 pounds. Third marlin struck 
about 7:20. Followed bait two 
minutes. Judged over 400 pounds. 
Failed to hook.”’ 

Add to these the ever present 
chance of a vicious mako shark or 4 
fast-streaking Allison tuna charg- 
ing your skipping bait and you 
have an idea of the possibilities of 
Bahama fishing at this time of the 
year. It is at the peak between the 
first of May and the last of August. 


Nore: The writer will be glad to 
give personal attention to all m- 
quiries from readers relative to fish- 
ing information concerning boats, 
tackle, places, seasons, methods or 
any other phases of the sport. Ad- 
dress: Lansdell Anderson, 333 Ale- 
sio Avenue, Coral Gables, Florida. 
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—a marine parade of progress! 
From sail to steam... wooden 
planks to steel plates... 

Ever since 1840, the use of 
JEFFERY’S has been a tradi- 
tion among mariners. They know 
from exacting tests that it lives 
up to its sterling reputation — a 
truly SEAWORTHY product. 
For free data, write to 599 Albany 
St., Boston, Mass. 


LW. Ferdinand £Co.lnc 











THE ANNAPOLIS 


STANDARDIZED 46 FooTER 


Unusual arrangements in dou- 
ble cabin and sedan models with 
crew quarters. Twin screw gas 
or diesel. Speeds 14 to 24 miles. 


SEND FOR 
BLUE PRINTS and PRICES 


- Other models under construction 
40, 54, 66 and 70 foot 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 
Plant: Annapolis, Maryland New York Office: 110 East 42nd Street 

















Hall-Scott INVADERS 
Hall-Scott DEFENDERS 


* * 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company 
2850 7th Street, Berkeley, California 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 W. 31ST STREET * LOS ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE 


AVENUE ° SEATTLE, WASH., 997 WESTERN AVENUE ¢ IN NEW ENGLAND, 
MARINE EQUIPMENT CO., 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHICH COURSE IS FASTER? 
The “Little Captain” Marine Speedometer 
Py APP, tells your speed at all times... shows 
4 - which course is faster...shows when 
“Ay your boat is properly trimmed ... helps 
nv = improve your racing skill. 
Designed for small racing sailboats, but 
equally effective on larger boats, power or 
sail. Dial actuated by “trigger” of small 
wire...drag is negligible. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Easily removed from boat 
installation after day’s sailing. 


$2 % Ask for illustrated folder 
Available in various speed FISHER PIERCE co ® 


sepa 21 Ericksson St., Neponset, Mass. 





Complete, ready for 
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Balanced Sheets 


(Continued from page 71) 


jib. Evidently new — at least as far 
as the United States Patent Office 
files show —— is the rather important 
feature which is invisible in the 
photographs but explained in Figure 
3. The pull on the sheet is split up in 
a predetermined ratio, the three 
parts being interconnected through 
rings or blocks so that this predeter- 
mined ratio is automatically ob- 
tained for any position. The sail is 
sewn flat, without any draft, the 
shape of the sail adjusting itself 
according to the wind reaction and 
the pull on the sheet. Each sub- 
division of the sheet, so to speak, 
carries its own part of the sail. 

This subdivided transmission of 
forces and their relative ratios may, 
of course, be carried out in many 
different ways. In large sails, there 
may be more subdivisions which 
also may carry the stretching force 
of a sheet to the surface of the sail 
at points near the mast, such as 
shown in Figure 4. This latter 
feature may give a good design for 
a sail between two masts. It applies 
part of the force right in the area 
where wind pressure is highest and 
so relieves the leach which, there- 
fore, may be eased to give the sail 
an efficient angle. 


Observe again Figure 1 and note 
what happens when the speed js 
increased by motor power. The 
angle of the apparent wind is de- 
creased, which means that the 
curves of the airfoil characteristics 
have to be turned backwards. It 
is then evident that the portions of 
these curves, corresponding to in- 
efficient angles, soon come back 
towards and even pass to the left of 
the vertical axis, indicating that 
such parts of the sail may have no 
driving force any more, but only 
heel the boat — with a nice looking, 
taut sail. This, very likely, is the 
reason why the sails of some auxili- 
aries are so often neglected. A good 
sail, however, capable of pointing 
high and without heavy swinging 
boom or gaff, might be of real use- 
fulness and, perhaps, give the 
yachtsman some more pleasure 
from his sails. 

Sails are perhaps not yet entirely 
“gone with the engine.’”’ Study of 
their airfoil characteristics may 
bring them back “in the wind,” 
even on boats with engine power. 
Low masts with efficient sails ought 
to be both an attraction and an 
added safety factor on seagoing 
motor boats. 


Building the Star “Spirit” 


(Continued from page 63) 


In collaboration with Merriman 
Brothers, of Boston, W. Whitney 
Stueck developed a pair of satis- 
factory halliard hooks for main and 
jib. These work on the principle of 
an extension ladder hook which en- 
gages over a small Monel bar and 
releases when hauled up one inch 
beyond the working position. They 
allow the use of extremely thin 
halliards which, once the sails are 
up, are relieved of all stress, corre- 
spondingly reducing compression on 
the mast itself. On Spirit, we un- 
snapped the rope tails after the sails 
had been hoisted, so that the hal- 
liards ended at a convenient point 
within reach above the deck, where 
they were hooked loosely to the 
mast. It was always a great relief to 
know that when the mainsail was 
once up it was going to stay up for 
the rest of the race, without the 
constant worry of a gradually 
stretching halliard. The hooks also 
permitted the use of frail aluminum 
halliard sheaves, since these were 
never subject to any great stress. 

The jib halliard hook was es- 
pecially valuable. I wanted to be 
able to set the jib flying (without 
snaps) and then set it up really 
taut, taking all the stress off the 
jibstay and transferring it to the 
luff wire. This would mean that the 
halliard ;would probably become 
badly fatigued where it passed 


around the sharp corner at the 
sheave. The hook solved the diffi- 
culty most satisfactorily and al- 
lowed us to set up the jib to as 
great a tension as the luff wire would 
stand. Our custom was to trim the 
jib and start sailing to windward, 
then take up on the downhaul 
until the so-called jibstay sagged 
off out of sight behind the sail. 
It is obvious that a downhaul must 
be used in conjunction with a 
halliard hook, since without one it 
would be impossible to obtain the 
extra slack necessary to release the 
catch. 

There is little to be said about 
Spirit’s deck fittings, with the ex- 
ception of the mast deck plate. 
Since mast rakers are still a matter 
of major concern to Star sailors, let 
me mention the arrangement we 
used. The heel was kept seml- 
permanently in one position in 4 
step that could be adjusted if neces- 
sary, though not while under sail. 
Bending was accomplished by 4 
slider at the deck which worked on 
an eccentric cam lever, so that one 
push of the lever was all that was 
necessary to move the mast. Need- 
less to say, a small shift at the deck 
was enough to put a considerable 
bow into the mast; we never made 
adjustments of more than half an 
inch and seldom more than a qual- 
ter-inch. 
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New HINCKLEY Line of Stock Boats 


Designed and built in a modern and spacious plant in 
the heart of America’s oldest shipbuilding region, our 
line of stock boats includes the 30 foot sport cruiser 
illustrated above; 36’ and 38’ and 42’ power cruisers. 
We also build the well-known “Islander” — popular 
31’ cruising auxiliary from designs by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc. Volume production permits finest boat 
building technique at lowest possible prices. Write 
today for details on any of our stock boats or for es- 
timates from our Custom Department. 


PROVEN ON THE MAINE COAsT! 
: BUILDER OF THE FAMOUS “ISLANDER” 


BUT BY LIENIRY R. HINCKLEY 


SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
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New Dane G. C. Marine 
Radio Compass Built 
Under RCA and Hazel- 
tine Corp. Patent 
Licenses. 


Owner Installed. Self 
Contained, No Extras to 
Buy. A Remarkable 
Value at 


$97.50 


COMPLETE 


SEA GUIDE — Another outstanding development of General Communication 
Company — extremely compact, highly efficient, all-metal, shock-proof Radio 
Compass having numerous features not usually found in moderate priced units. 

@ Smallest Radio Compass. obtainable. Cabinet 


8 ‘x 1” x 9 high. Overall height with loop 
ne 12” diameter. Weight about 20 


@ Chassis—Embodies a unique modification of 
Superheterodyne design using four of the new 
low drain battery type tubes equal to seven 
tubes in operation. 

@ Production Tests — Built under same laboratory 
test methods as specified for equipment for U. S. 
Government. 


@Fr ps Bi @ Construction — All metal — Non-magnetic 
SWency Range — extra wide — 260 to 520 — mounted on live rubber — attractive finish 


c. No band-changing switches. 
c in gray baked enamel. Power supply self-con- 
@ Bearings — Sharp Null point insures high tained. Weatherproof — special protection 
accuracy, against salt air corrosion. 


Before buying any marine radio compass be sure to investigate SEAGUIDE — you get so much more for 


your money. Write for information on complete General Communication line of Marine Radio Com- 
basses, Telephones, etc. 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION COMPANY 


677Y Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 527 Fifth Ave., New York City 
nr sn 


® Working Range — accurate bearings up to rated 
max. range of U. S. Radiobeacon Stations, 10 
to 100 miles, 








LIGHT AS A “TWIN”... SMOOTH AS AN “EIGHT” 


Matchless smoothness! A thrilling 
flow of velvet power that rolls 
back the joyful miles with effort- 
less ease! Flexibility . . . slow 
trolling speed ...zooming pick-up! 
What a difference 4 cylinders do 
make... and now you can enjoy 
Vw all the incomparable smoothness 
and perfection of 4-cylinder per- 
formance in a motor of the most 
popular size and power, and priced at only $127.50.* 
Back of the Zephyr are the millions of miles of flawless 
performance of larger Evinrude “fours”. Built into it 
are the features every user wants... hair-trigger starting 
..- Co-Pilot steering .. . Propeller Protection clutch... 
a cooling system that can never wear or fail... dozens 
of other features! Write for the catalog today. 


EVINRUDE 
oink AOL, We be 


Si e 








*Zephyr with 
Simplex Starter }} 
shown, $134.50 4S 


All prices F.O.B. 
Factory and 
subject to change. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS 
Write today for complete catalog of Evin- 
rude’s 9 brilliant 1940 models, including 3 
light and handy “singles”, 4 great “fours”. 
Catalog, handy Boat-and-Motor Selector, 
Boat Guide of Leading Builders— FREE. 
Address, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 

4429 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 











AUGMENTED SERVICE FOR 
SCRIPPS MARINE ENGINE OWNERS 


As distributors in the Metropolitan New York area, 
Northern New Jersey and Western Connecticut for the 
famous SCRIPPS marine engines we maintain a com- 
plete stock of engines and repair parts. Also, an experi- 
enced field service organization to assist boat builders 
and owners. Write for new catalogue. 


WM.EDGAR JOHN sp.2 
a ASSOCIATES, gn 


Milton Point 
Rye, New York 














Cape Cod Navigator 


The only direct reading 
RADIO COMPASS 


The compass within the loop enables the navigator to 
read magnetic bearings direct 


~ SIMPLE to operate 


Emirely ~~. ACCURATE 
Self-contained FAST 


Price complete $195 
Send for Bulletin C 
Carpe Cop INSTRUMENT Co. 


Vakers of Nautical Instruments 


Hyannis, Mass. 


























CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


When you see the new Lyman Inboard and Outboard Runabouts, you'll understand why 
they're the outstanding boat value for 1940. New Inboard Utilities in 16 and 18 feet. Im- 
proved and restyled Custom models in 191/o, 21 and 24 ft. A new 17-ft. medium speed In- 
board designed expressly for the fisherman. Outboard Runabouts, featuring new color schemes, 
in 11, 13 and 15 [t. Send for literature. 
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Paperware 


of superior quality 
made to order with 
owner’s flagsin full 
color. 


SAVES 


breakage, laundry, 
dishwashing. 


We work from L. d's 


or yourown sketch, 


Grease-proof paper plates, waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks, dinner and cocktail 
napkins, guest towels. We also decorate cigarettes, book matches, playing cards, 
stationery, china and glass with flags in color. Price list on request. 


Order BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. 


F Phone 
by Mail Established 1905 
501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York 


MUrray Hill 


or Wire 2-4044 








One could go on almost indefi- 
nitely describing many other minor 
features of the Spirit; only the most 


important ones have been covered - 


here. Harold S. Vanderbilt, in his 
book ‘‘Enterprise,’”’ comments on 
the tuning up period with these 
words: “Our rig was in a con- 
stant state of flux or transition. 
. .. Changes followed changes, 
improvements improvements. I 
thought they would never end, and 
they never did. A large racing yacht 
such as Enterprise is never finished, 
never perfect. There is always some- 


YACHTING 


thing to do, some gadget which js 
out of order, something which re. 
quires adjusting or renewing” 
These same remarks could be ap. 
plied, in a small way of course, to 
any boat owned by a really enthugi- 
astic racing skipper. And, in fulfil]. 
ing his constant desire to improve 
his boat from week to week and 
year to year, such a skipper not only 
ends up with a faster and better 
equipped boat but also discovers a 
part of yachting that retains its 
fascination throughout the entire 
twelve months of the’ year. 


Under the Lateen Sail 


(Continued from page 40) 


6000 square feet of canvas (it was 
130 feet along the yard), cost only 
$200. But it would be worn out in 
four years. 

Sails cannot be reefed. Sail area 
cannot be reduced. When the wind 
freshens until it is necessary to 
carry less canvas, the sail must be 
lowered and changed. Three main- 
sails are carried and two mizzens. If 
it blows really heavily (which it 
rarely does in a dhow’s experience, 
for they keep their harbors during 
the bad period of the Indian Ocean’s 
southwest monsoon), all sail is just 
lowered and unbent and all hands 
turn in while the ship drifts. No 
lights are ever carried. (For fear, 
they told me, of the night sea 
Djinns — especially that ferocious 
beast that prowls the sea in the 
giant swordfish. The swordfish, they 
say, hates all dhows; will ram them 
if it gets half a chance. None ever 
rammed us but we did hear of a 
Batina boom that had been so 
damaged.) 

I was a bit interested to see what 
would happen when we had wind 
enough to lower all sail and just 
drift — not that I especially wished 
to encounter such conditions! But 
we had them, all right. It was a 
pretty tough night somewhere off 
Malindi, on the Kenya coast. This 
is one of those cross-grained parts of 
the ocean where strong currents al- 
ways meet and fight it out between 
them to the great inconvenience of 
passing vessels. If anything of a 
blow happens to find a ship when 
she is in parts such as these, it can 
be bad. It was bad, that night. 
There we were, with a gutful of 
mangrove poles, wet and heavy, 
from the hell hole of the Rufiji 
delta. These slimy things were piled 
in us to the rail and on top of all 
that the longboat — our only life- 
boat, incidentally —the anchors 
and all the coir cables, a few tons of 
loose coconuts, all hands and their 
possessions, and three Swahili school 
teachers traveling to the Persian 
Gulf. The ship was so heavy laden 
her main deck was under water and 
even her rails were uncomfortably 
close to it; and she had no pumps. 


She had no waterways, no wash 
ports, no anything; if the sea came 
aboard, we were done, and the sea 
was feeling pretty bad tempered 
that black, blowy night. Not that it 
was blowing really hard for I’d not 
be writing this if it were; it was 
gusty, spiteful, bad tempered, the 
sort of night that’s always more 
ominous than it has any right to be, 
that puts the wind up you at the 
time and then leaves you, the morn- 


-ing after, wondering what the 


hell it was all about. A flash of light- 
ning here, a dirty roll of thunder 
there, a lash of stinging tropic hail 
and the dirty tops of the whitecaps 
crashing all round — you know the 
kind. Anyway, it was quite bad 
enough for the Bayan; we lowered 
all sail and just lay. 

Well, the surprising thing was 
how sweetly that hog-gutted, over- 
loaded old pile of iron-fastened teak 
did lie there in the really nasty sea 
that night; she just lay back as if 
she were enjoying it, like a duck on 
a pond, and not a drop of real water 
came over either rail. Nor did she 
give any evidence of being out of 
control. Fortunately, the wind was 
off the land. There she just lay, tak- 
ing care of herself nicely, not labor- 
ing, not working, not even rolling 
heavily — she just lay and drifted 
out of that nasty area and, in the 
morning, with the sun shining, there 
we were in a sunlit lazy sea again 
and we gave her back her canvas 
and I for one felt rather proud, 
proud of the way the old girl had 
behaved. There had been a time 
when, seeing all their so obvious Im- 
perfections, I had rather scoffed at 
Arab dhows. But, after that night, ! 
knew a thing or two more about 
them. The old Bayan was all right. 


Note: In a later article, Alan 
Villiers will tell how the Arabs nav- 
gate their dhows on their long oceal 
voyages, and how the master of the 
boom Bayan explained that he didn't 
have to bother about fixing his 
ship’s position because he “knew 
the way.”’ He didn’t have to nav 
gate, he said; he knew the way. And 
the funny thing was, he did. 
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FIRST of the New 1940 SINGLE-HANDERS 


A 
Yawi | 
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L.O.A. 35’ L.W.L. 25’ 
Beam 8’6”’ Draft 5’ 3” 




















PERE you see the rugged and graceful hull of the first full headroom throughout, four wide full-length berths, 
of the 1940 Single-Handers. Able, fast, with spacious copper tin-lined water and fuel tanks, auxiliary Gray 
accommodations unseen in this photograph, the 1940 ‘‘Sea Scout’’ center installation, tile-lined toilet room, bright 
Single-Handers more than ever offer you the perfect metal galley trim, electric lights throughout, inboard rig, i 
blend for delightful cruising or racing this season. builder James E. Graves, Inc., Marblehead, Mass., sails by 
Check and compare the Single-Hander sloop at Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc., K. & W. O. White compass and 
$4550, the yawl at $4750, or the racing cutter binnacle, Merriman blocks and fittings. Write or wire 
at $5,000 with other auxiliaries on the market today for delivery date available on 1940 Single-Handers! 
and don't neglect the 
Single-Hander's 20 


points of superiority which E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR., Inc. 


include the following: 























Everdur Phillips screw © Naval Architects + Yacht Brokers 
7 gupptioniran: fastened, three full- 
| pe — | _t length hanging lockers, 
\ YMA. = PF any 40 Central Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
* safety fume prohibitors, Telephone: CAPitol 2337 Cable: TIPLER-BOSTON } 











CONSIDERATION 
ee © THE BOAT 


Not so good last summer, too much 
fussing with the engine. Been hearing 
a lot about WISCONSIN air-cooled 
inboard engines. I’m going to write 
today for their catalog M-500B. Si nn ae la 
Extra Beauty, Extra Duty 


in LONE WOLF’S A-E-CO Windlass 


H... a windlass for any yachtmen’s 
money—the A-E-CO 2E—a brute for 


service, it will hum under a 60% overload, 





“AND CATALOG M-500B SAYS”... 
Your best insurance for an enjoyable summer 
is with an inboard boat powered by a WIS- 
CONSIN air-cooled engine. They are easy to 
start, safe to operate and very economical. 


(See your nearest boat-builder or write 
us for his name.) 





Only the WISCONSIN inboards have these exclusive features: 
1. High tension magneto with impulse coupling. 2. Timken roller bearings. 
3. Valve seat inserts. 4. Heavy-duty reduction-reverse gear. 


a beauty for style. And it’s made by 





A-E-CO just as the deck auxiliaries on 


Lone Wolf is a newsworthy 64 
footer built by Fisher Boat 


Works after designs by John 
Hacker, N.A. Her windlass Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
is an A-E-CO Type E, No. 2. Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 


most of America’s notable yachts are. 





WISCONSIN MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE - - = WISCONSIN 










MoM AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


~~ 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












HAVE YOU TRIED OUT THE 
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NEW SAFE-LINE WIRE ROPE Ne gear 
CLAMP ON YOUR RIGGING . 


1f NOT++ SEE YOUR 
DEALER OR WRITE 
DIRECT TO US “Mb 


APPROVED a 
BY UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES 


PRODUCTION CO. 


SAFE-LINE CLAMP DIVISION 
4590 ST. JEAN AVE. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
















CONFUCIUS SAY” 


He who looks through right porthole 
will see boat that is no jun 


See the 3-purpose PAL-BOAT at Macy’s, New 
York, or leading department store in your city. 
Featherweight, waterproofed plywood, strong 
as steel—for sailing, rowing “{\ 
and outboard. Easily carried on ‘ 


auto-top. Mighty inexpensive! If not avail- 
able in your territory write for Free de- a P \ 
° 





ig scriptive folder—Y4. Inquire also about 
the YANKEE DORY one-design class 18- 
§ foot fast_racing sloop. HAL GROVER | 


“PAL 





BOAT 
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‘lastic Seam COMPOSITIONS _ 
NTS-PRESERVATIVES....... 


ee ast 
\ \ 


aT 


MIDDY HAT and 
BOOKLET describing 
the various uses of 
KUHLS ELASTIC MARINE PRODUCTS 
Send the Neme of Your Dealer 


Elastic COMPOSITIONS cata watt 
65*°St.G35°SAVE, BROOKLYN NY. Qe 
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. 1 Crystal 
‘J TRAVIS Controlled 
MARINE RADIO 
TELEPHONE 
_ Inexpensive, compact, easy-to-use 
models, for even the most modest 


sail and power craft, provide tele- 
phone communication 


i 6toand OTHER BOATS 

ip = from SHORE TELEPHONES 

COAST GUARD IN EMERGENCIES 
: for peace of mind, for convenience, 


cs for profit! Six standard models. Write 
JEFFERSON-TRAVIS for literature. 











RADIO MFG. CORP. Manufacturers under license of A. T. & 
198 S. Milburn Ave., Baldwin, L.1., N.Y. 7. Co. and Hazeltine Corporation. 
nhc aR SRT 
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Red, White or Blue? 


(Continued from page 57) 


common in yacht trim, combines 
beautifully with buff or green decks 
but would not look well with too 
much red near by. 

In considering colors, it must be 
remembered that there are a num- 
ber of different reds, blues, yellows, 
greens, etc. To complicate matters 
further, most manufacturers of boat 
paints have their own color cards 
and designate the colors they show 
by their own pet names. “Tropical 
green”’ shown on one card, for ex- 
ample, is nearly the same as the 
“blue green” of the colorist’s chart. 
However, the difficulty is easily 
overcome if you procure from a 
shop handling artists’ materials a 
color card which uses the names of 
the colors as found in most books 
on the subject, to compare with the 
manufacturer’s card. 

Boat paints are somewhat limited 
in variety, due to the rigorous re- 
quirements of marine use. One firm 
of excellent reputation has only 
five topside paints, eight deck 
paints, and three cabin enamels. 
This is also due partly to usage. 
These colors can, nevertheless, be 
varied considerably by mixing. 

In mixing, however, satisfy your- 
self as much as possible, unless 
you are an expert, by making colors 
lighter or darker, rather than by 
trying to mix colors promiscuously. 
White can always be used to lighten 
a color but black should never be 
used to darken one. The best way 
to darken a color is to mix a little 
of its ‘‘contrasting” color with it. 
An exception to this rule is made 
when two colors selected are not 
satisfactory in combination, or if 
you find that they appear harsh 
together. If you mix a little of each 
with the other, you will find that 
the discord vanishes unless you 
have selected colors which never 
should go together in the first place. 

I need not caution you against 
mixing paints manufactured for one 
purpose with paints made for an- 
other; but I shall go further and 
suggest that, in mixing, it is safer 
to use paints manufactured by the 
same company, particularly now- 
adays when manufacturers have 
developed their own formulae and 
technique to so great an extent. 

In conclusion, I want to bring out 
certain considerations, as much for 
their practical as for their aesthetic 
value. 

A black, or dark hull has two 
important characteristics: it tends 
to make the boat look smaller, and 
it absorbs more heat than a light 
colored hull. A dead black hull, 
when used around salt water, will 
show up crystallized salt when it 
dries off, and is unsightly until 
wiped. The addition of some blue 
to black livens jup the color of the 
boat and, in my opinion, always 


improves the appearance of 4 
“black” hull. 

Long horizontal lines, or bands, 
make a boat appear lower in the 
water and help the appearance of 
high-sided craft. ‘Cove stripes,” 
high boot topping, or a band at the 
sheer of a color different than that 
of the topsides, are methods of pro- 
dueing this effect. 

The most popular colors for hulls 
are, obviously, black or white. But 
there is a growing, if timid, trend 





This chart shows the primary 


colors and their complements 


toward other hull colors. With a 
little imagination, something better 
than plain white or black can be 
achieved; these are both rather 
dead, uninspiring colors. A little 
blue or green or yellow added to 
white will make all the difference; 
and blue or green added to black 
will give the hull life and interest. 

An indication of what may, even- 
tually, be done in the variation of 
colors for topsides, is shown in the 
“bright hull.”’ The reaction to the 
rich color of a varnished, mahogany 
hull is almost invariably favorable. 
But, after all, varnished mahogany 
is essentially color and the eventual 
popularity of other colors for hulls 
is largely a matter of courage, 
custom and good taste. Spars are 
@ case in point; a few years ago no- 
body would have considered any- 
thing but varnished spars for 
yachts. Bat various practical con- 
siderations, including the technical 
advisability of using paint on metal 
spars, has brought the painted 
spar (usually an uninteresting yel- 
low or an anemic white) into good 
repute. 

If you want as much light in the 
cabin as you can get, the use of 
white is not the way to achieve it. 
Believe it or not, the lightest, or 
brightest, color is lemon yellow, & 
tint of which reflects 71 per cent of 
light, whereas white reflects only 
between 50 per cent and 60 per 
cent. You may not like a straight 
yellow but anything off white, 
toward yellow, will brighten up the 
cabin. 

A light deck is preferable to 4 
dark deck, both for appearance and 
cleanliness. It is not necessary for 
the deck to be dark to relieve the 
eyes; light green, for example, 18 
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WITH 
PARAGON GEARS 
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—— 
yOu GO! > 


If a periscope points your way-MANEUVER 
away...in a boat equipped with PARAGON 
REVERSE and REDUCTION GEARS! 
The tougher the emergency—the better they 
like it. 


America’s largest builders of marine en- 
gines know this. That’s why you see more 
PARAGON assemblies on the most popular 
boats in our waters. And that’s why we say 


Year-after-year it's Wf 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. 900 CUSHMAN STREET, TAUNTON, MASS. 








NEW GREBE MODELS 
57' + 60' + 65’ 


HERE’S greater value than ever built into the new 1940 

GREBE line of semi-custom built cruisers. The 57-footer 
featured above includes two or three staterooms (optional), 
large airy deckhouse, built-in tile finish showers, separate 
crew’s quarters, soundproofed compartments, with Diesel 
power. Interiors are exquisitely finished and embody all 
latest improvements. This “57”, like all GREBE boats, is 
an excellent sea boat for extended offshore cruising. 


Whether it’s a small cruiser you want or a large ocean going 


ag yacht, see a GREBE and compare values before you 
uy. 


Send for illustrated folder and specifi- 
cations on any model, 40 to 100 feet 
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For carefree happy days afloat 
Install a Mariner in your boat 
















1 


no 





The Mariner 519 
Type Y 129 h. p. at 
1800 R. P.M. Lan- 
ova Low Pressure 
Combustion. 


The Mariner Engines by Mack are the finest 
Diesels built. They are specifically designed 
for marine operation and built to give maxi- 
mum fuel economy. Remember, back of the 
Mack name is a background of 40 years of 
specialization in building engines for lowest 
cost operation in the toughest kind of service. 


Detailed information on several models is 
yours on request. 


CS 









MACK 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
Long Island City, New York 
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IDEAL Electric and Hand Windlasses make 
your anchor behave . . . eliminate the chore 
of breaking out and hauling heavy anchors. 
Model CHW Electric Windlass weighs only 94 
Ibs. but it pulls 1,000 Ibs. . . . handles anchors 
up to 150 Ibs. Ideal for use on small boats. 





Our catalog shows other types and sizes of 
. - - also Boat Hoists. Ask for 


Ideal windlasses 
your copy. 


ID I: A. 









Model CHW 


WINDLASS COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
In N. Y. and vicinity, on display at the E. J. WILLIS CO., 91 Chambers St., N. Y. City 














Model No. 35Y — Hand- 
some mahoganitone finish 
with finest khaki canvas cov- 
ers and solid brass fittings. 
Rubber-cushioned feet. 


Model No. 35Y-03 — 
Same as No. 35Y with vat- 
dyed blue canvas and: 
chromium plated brass fit- 
tings. 





YACHT CHAIRS 


Long used by leading boat build- 
ers as standard equipment. Made 
of choice air-dried hardwood. 
Comfortable! Fold compactly for 
easy stowage. Write for latest 
catalog of smart furniture for yacht, 
clubhouse and lawn. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING 
FURNITURE CO. 


1713 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


‘GoLD MEDAL 


Folding Furniture 











PILOT SEAT 
o. 138 


Mahoganitone finish with 
cadmium plated steel fittings. 
Rubber-cushioned feet. 














PLASTIC Woop REPAIRS 
BOATS of all sizes and types 


PLASTIC WOOD is waterproof and weatherproof. It 
handles like putty—hardens into real wood. Whether 
your craft is large or small, for pleasure or commer- 
cial use, PLASTIC WOOD will help you keep it ship- 
shape. Successful repairs to splintered plank ends, @ig@> 
stem rot, loose bolts, and spar checks are easyto (ile 

make. Get it at ship chandler, paint, hdwe., 10¢ stores. 


PLASTIC WOOD 
















restful to the eyes because the blue 
in it “cools” it. Dark decks are 
particularly to be avoided on sail 
boats because, try as you may, you 
will not keep them as clean as you 
will light decks, and your sails are 
almost sure to get dirty. 
“'Tophamper” should be subordi- 
nate in color to the topsides where 
there is any danger of an ugly 
height-to-length relationship. In 
dark-hulled boats, this can be done 
by having deckhouses, etc., con- 
siderably lighter than the hull. In 
boats with light-colored topsides, 
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this effect can be achieved by using 
neutral colors — grays, dull light 
greens, etc. — on those portions of 
the deckhouses which would ordi- 
narily show. 


Note: “Color” by H. Barrett 
Carpenter (Scribners), ‘An Artist 
Talks About Color,” by Joseph 
Cummings Chase (John Wiley & 
Sons), and “Chemistry and Tech- 
nology of Paints,’’ by Maximillian 
Toch (D. Van Nostrand), ‘are ex- 
cellent and plainly written books 
which are helpful for reference. 


Approaching and Rounding Marks 


(Continued from page 66) 


distance can be partially made up 
for by easing sheets and travelling 
fast after tacking, when it is certain 
that the mark can be fetched. Over- 
standing a length or two is not an 
error but a precaution. On the other 
hand, when a skipper habitually 
goes six or seven boat lengths too 
far, he should do something about 
it. Practice sights followed by trial 
tacks, before-and after races, learn- 
ing just how high your boat will 
point and reckoning with the flow 
of the tide. All these should be con- 
sidered; when they have been, they 
should result in pretty close fetches 
on race day. 

The weather mark may be passed 
close without fear of fouling since 
there is no spinnaker still aloft, or 
on the way down, which might be 
blown to leeward and unfortunately 
foul the buoy. 

It is when two or more boats are 
approaching the mark simulta- 
neously that the really significant 
situations arise. Returning, then, to 
another case of this type, imagine 
yourself 200 yards dead to leeward 
of the mark, on the port tack, and 
converging with a boat on the star- 
board tack. You are a few feet 
ahead, but not far enough to cross 
her bow. The average skipper in 
this situation impulsively wants to 
tack on the other boat’s lee bow 
to get a safe leeward position. Such 
tactics should never be practiced 
while close to the mark. Though the 
safe leeward position would, in the 
long run, permit you to work out 
a lead, it may be impossible in the 
short remaining distance to sail 
clear ahead. If this happened, and 
you were not far enough ahead to 





tack across your competitor’s bow, 
he could hold you.on the starboard 
tack until he could easily lay the 
mark, by which time you would 
have overstood. When he does tack, 
though you follow suit imme- 
diately, he will have gotten the 
jump and will probably round first. 
(Figure 4.) 

To have avoided all this would 
have been simple. When converging 
with the starboard tack boat, in- 
stead of tacking on her lee bow, the 
better course would have been to 
bear off just under her stern and 
swing onto the starboard tack only 
when the mark can be approached 
close aboard. Such tactics will 
enable you to approach the mark on 
the starboard tack, thus protecting 
yourself from all the other boats in 
the fleet, and, unless the boat which 
has just crossed you has travelled 
considerably faster than you have, 
will enable you to round ahead of 
her. (Figure 5.) If both boats have 
travelled at the same speed, it 
would be too dangerous for your 
competitor to attempt to cross your 
bow, since the clearance would be 
only a matter of inches at the most, 
and it is unlikely that, in the short 
time afforded, she could hope to 
open up a safe margin. 

Once safely around a mark, there 
is no greater satisfaction than to 
look back and see a jam of boats 
killing each other’s way, and to 
realize that proper tactics alone 
prevented your own boat from 
being involved. That is, there is no 
greater satisfaction unless (as is 
often the case) this slight jump 
stretches into a permanent lead 
and you cross the line a winner. 
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BRONZE PROPE LLERS ‘one 


* Drive you at maximum speed. . =~“ 
% Transmit full engine power. . . . 
%* Take you farthest per gallon of fuel. 


That is why Columbians bring out the best qualities 
of your boat — why you can be sure of top per- 
formance from beginning to end of the season. 


There’s an additional 
reason why Columbians COLUMBIAN 
have led for 36 years — PROPELLERS 
they are first in perfec- a ett 
tion of accurate pitch 34 work boats 
and balance, blade con- of all types. 
tour, material and work- 
manship. Specify Colum- 
bians. Your dealer will 
provide either bronze or 
monel. Your inquiry is 
invited. 



















Columbian -Underwater Fittings 
and Marine Accessories belong 
on every good boat. 





Catalog : 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP., 236 N. Main St., Freeport, L. L., N.Y. Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturer's Assn, O17 TEQuest | 
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MARINE GEARS MANUFACTURERS OF HANDY CHART 


@ 100% of forward speed in Marine and Aircraft Instruments of Precision * 
reverse...single lever controls SPEEDOMETERS AND SPEEDOMETER-LOGS Tells An 


forward or reverse ...no gear 








shifting ..:o adijustnesate.. FOR SAIL AND POWER YACHTS— OVER 2,000 INSTRUMENTS Exclusive 
smooth running... built in five NOW IN SERVICE 

popular sizes with 1:1, 2:1, 3:1 ANEMOMETERS AND 

reductions. Standard : WIND DIRECTION 


INDICATORS 
Direct Reading, Remote Indicating 
Types for Ship and Shore 
Installations 


BAROMETERS 


Super-Sensitive Instruments 
Designed Especially for Marine Use 


THE RALSTON STABILITY 
AND TRIM INDICATOR 


Exclusive American Licensee of 
Henry Hughes & Son Ltd. of 
London, England 


CALCULATOR 


A Valuable Navigational Accessory Combining Three Instruments in One 
— a Course Measurer, a Course Protractor and a Speed, Time and Distance 
IDS 55s Sw esc ry css bodied babe chica Gh eee eee $3.50 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
: 273 NEW YORK AVENUE 
7 HUNTINGTON LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


FWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 
1368 RACINE ST., RACINE, WISCONSIN 


equipment on most 
nationally known ma- 
rine diesel engines. 



























@ All about the wonderful new 
Sea-Horse outboard motors and 
their many exclusive refinements: 
including (1) Perfected Alternate «. 
Firing (2) Built-in Underwater Ex- 
haust (3) REVERSE. These are i 
the “big three” of outboard mo- if 
toring, and only Johnson has all 
three! Two new Bantam Singles, 
with 36% power increase. New 
HI-POWER Perfected Alternate 


Firing Twin. Eight $ 49 50 | 
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other great models, 

Priced as low as... —¢.0.b. factory 

Write for your Sea-Horse Handy 

Chart today. Sent FREE! 
JOHNSON MOTORS 

2300 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIl. 

JOHNSON SEA-HORSE 

OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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RADIOPHONE 


1940 


All Powers — Voltages 
Prices 


SEE AT 


Shryock Radio, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warner Tamble, Memphis 





Stearns Marine, Boston 
Higgins Industries, New Orleans 


Mfg. SOUND PRODUCTS, 1827 Pontius W., L. A., Calif. 




























Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 


CAT. ‘ALOG CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
an sapaneny for use with light 
 ] SAIL BOATS 
! Today’s Most Popular Models 


Please state the kind of boat 
in which you are interested. 1AL 
Two Large Factories ae. son. && ee ery fof 
mast, rigging at prices pe above. ct * = 
THOMPSON — BOAT MFG, CO. (95) .- 








} 212 Ann St. rite to 112 Elm St. 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin Ker place) Cortiand, New York 





For Extra Speed — 


racing skippers are using this amazingly friction- 
free true metallic copper coating. Brushed on, 
it dries smooth and hard. Perfect anti-fouling 
against marine growths and organisms. Does not 
check, crack or peel — long lasting. 





Contains over 50% 


chemically pure copper Write today for sample on wood panel 


METALLIC COATINGS CORP. Co 
238 West 44th St., New York, N.Y. OPEROYD' 
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RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Watch That Stern! 


(Continued from page 67) 


a problem to get clear; there is no 
difficulty if you swing your stern 
away first. Even if there is little 
room ahead, put the rudder hard 
over and don’t be afraid to use the 
power. For the first few seconds, the 
boat will travel ahead only a foot or 
two while the stern will move out at 
a great rate. Sometimes it helps to 
snub the bow in short with a line 
but this is not always necessary. 
When the stern has slewed out far 
enough, reverse, put the clutch in 
and you are clear. 

When going astern for a con- 
siderable distance, most boats be- 
have stubbornly because right rud- 
der has little effect, the stern 
tending to go to port. As soon as 
the boat begins to swing the wrong 
way, there is only one thing to do: 
forget all about trying to reverse, 
for the moment; give her a sharp 
push ahead, with the rudder hard 
over. Then, when she has turned 
back into position, start reversing 
all over again. Remember that the 
effect of the side pressure of the 
propeller is greatest at full speed 
astern. This turning force may be 
useful for holding the stern against 
the wind. However, with the wind 
on the opposite quarter, it will be 
better to reverse as slowly as possi- 
ble to lessen its effect. When alter- 
nately reversing and going ahead in 
close quarters, do not forget that it 
takes a few seconds for the propeller 
to take hold and to effect a change 
of direction. 


Even as simple a maneuver as 
leaving a mooring can have its prob- 
lems. Before starting the motor, 
have the dinghy made fast to the 
mooring pennant, and the pennant 
secured so that it can be let go 
easily. Remember that most reverse 
gears will not stay in neutral when 
they are cold and be prepared to 
reverse a little as soon as the motor 
starts. This will avoid the embar- 
rassment of having the mooring 
buoy suddenly bob up alongside 
when you thought it was out ahead 
of the boat. 

When picking up a mooring, if 
you find that you have miscalcu- 
lated and it is out of reach, don’t 
attempt to rectify matters by going 
astern until you think there is room 
to try again. It is much easier, and 
probably faster, to make an entirely 
fresh start. Swing around to leeward 
in a circle that is wide enough to 
enable you to approach the mooring 
dead into the wind or current. 

It is hoped that all this may, 
perhaps, result in a little less paint 
off the topsides but, after all, the 
ability to handle a boat comes, 
largely, as a result of experiment 
and practice. Like the ability to 
handle an automobile or to ski or to 
crochet, it is a knack that requires a 
sense of rhythm — it can be learned 
but cannot be explained. Still, if 
you will just remember one thing, 
it is possible that you will take a 
decided step in the right direction: 
Watch that stern! 


| Hear Things 


(Continued from page 61) 


away from the fireside, to face in 
struggle that fair but relentless 
adversary, the sea: to conquer, or to 
disappear in her depths. We see 
again the world as it is and our 
part in it seems very small. 

Sandy and I sat down on the 
cabin trunk and stared quietly and 
blindly into the fog, each of us 
engaged with his own thoughts. 
After a while, I lighted my pipe. 
As the spent match went overboard, 
Sandy inquired: ‘‘I suppose you can 
rely on the compass, can’t you?” 

“Certainly,” I responded. “Of 
course, you have to know your 
deviations but we have that all 
doped out.’? 

“Seems to me I heard about your 
navigating a boat right over Cata- 
lina Island once, in a fog like this,’’ 
he ventured. 

“Well,” I said, after a short 
pause, “it was just a little boat.’’ 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he re- 
sponded. I was afraid that he might 
have more to say on that subject so 
I remarked, quickly, “You know, 
if you do get lost, all you have to 


do is to wait until the fog lifts and 
then sail east. You'll hit North 
America. That’s navigation.”’ 

“Just like Columbus,” mused 
Sandy. 

“It’s quite simple. Now, if these 
skippers would take the trouble 

o... What’s that I see?” 

It was a little dot of light in the 
darkness. I yelled to Hal, who had 
spelled the Skipper at the wheel. I 
could see him swinging her. 

It was close but she passed in the 
clear —a 40-foot cruiser, with @ 
pipsqueak whistle. A figure waved 
to us. Immediately, the fog swal- 
lowed her. 

Sandy and I settled down again 
and the Skipper joined us. That was 
nice, as he formed a lee for me and 
the air was chilly. 

‘Wherever she came from is 
where we are going,” Sandy offered. 
He seemed to have something on 
his mind. 

“In twenty minutes we should 
raise Lone Point Light—if we 
can see it through this soup,” the 
skipper figured. ‘‘Guess we’d better 
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The Only 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
Marine Radio Telephones 


Proven Performance. Harvey-Wells Tele- 
phones are built on carefully developed, licensed 
designs. The latest improvements incorporated in 
these units have been tested under the severest 
conditions. Every wrinkle and flaw has been 
eliminated. Trouble-free service is yours with a 
Harvey-Wells Telephone. 














MR-1 





Advanced Styling. No other Tele- 
phone offers modern cabinets in color 
to harmonize with your boat interior. 
Your choice of two colors is optional 
at no extra cost. 


If you are interested in Marine Radio Telephones 
you owe it to yourself to see these ultra-modern 
units. Prices are: MR-1, $140; MR-10, $235; 
MR-25, $395. (These prices are the complete unit 
with Crystals sg one channel.) Write today for 


ey Well, ™ 


COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
Southbridge, Mass. 








Center of its own great 
250-acrve seaside estate. 


— CAVALIER 


CAVALIER BEACH CLUB - aged COUNTRY CLUB 
VIRGINIA BEACH, 

A pissing blend of coeine Life in the 
Old South with the smartest of Modern 
Resort Living. American Plan rates in- 
clude all club privileges. Open all year. 
Restricted Clientele. 

Famous ‘‘Name"” bands 
feature the summer season. 


in the exclusive Cavalier 
Beach Club. 


te today for new 
ts thlustrated 


Booklet 19 


ROLAND EATON 
Managing Director 
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L.O.A. 38’ 9” 
L.W.L. 27’ 6” 
Beam 9’ 8” 
Draft 5’ 8” 
Ballast 6650 Lbs. 
Sail Area 638 Sq. Ft. 
Rhodes Design 


Prescott Wilson 
ails 


Universal 25 h.p. 
Motor 


Accommodations 
for Four 





ORDER YOUR 
Bounty Now: | 


yin hn a i 


On. six short months ago, BOUNTY, a 
standardized, popular priced auxiliary sloop 
was introduced to the boating public. The 
response was immediate in enthusiasm and 


orders. 


* BOUNTYS now building may be inspected 
at the Thomas D. Scott Shipbuilding Yard, 
Riverside, Connecticut, until production be- 
gins at our new, specially adapted plant on 
the Mystic River at Medford, Massachusetts. 
Charles G. MacGregor, naval architect, has 
been retained to advise on production. 





* A demonstration boat is in commission at 
City Island and trial trips to suit your con- 
venience may be arranged by appointment 
with our New York office. 


* Orders for BOUNTY are now being 
booked for delivery on or before July 1st. But 











you must order now! 


* Investigate this outstanding, popular 


priced auxiliary at once, if you are interested 


in securing a fine boat at a price to suit the 
average pocketbook! 


COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY. 


ROBERT HEARD HALE, Sales Re 


ING. 


120 Lexington Avenue 








Telephone: Murray Hill 5-3 
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4- and 6-CYLINDER MODELS 
35 to 200 H.P. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
MARINE MOTORS 


Here is the ideal oil burning power 
plant; with all the best features of the 

_ Diesel — without its disadvantages. It 
features outstanding economy, starting 
ease, low maintenance, and _ light 
weight. Write for special bulletin and 
prices today. 


A RED WING FOR EVERY NEED! 


20 Gasoline Models — 4 to 125 H.P. 
6 Hesselman Type ‘“‘Spark Diesels"’ " 35 to 
200 H.P. 





a tall tte Verrier Eddy Co., 201 


Arch: St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


oe RED WING MOTOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


WAUKESHA (Hesselman Type) 
Spark Diesel Marine Engines! 








12th St., New York City; W. H. More- 
Hn, ey Commonwealth Ave., 
Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 





















NON-FOLDING 
NON-FOULING 


Has at least 


25 TIMES THE HOLDING POWER 


of the kedge anchor! 


Send for story, “The Birth of an Anchor.” 
WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 


10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 











oR Fishing on Frolicking 
GIBBS 5 Pow er ie Skiff 






eee 0 MILES | 


GALLON 


You'll get great satisfaction “ 
from a Gibbs Power Sea Skiff. 
Safe enough for youngsters, 
you can use it for your own 
fishing excursions at sea, or 


on lake and stream. 4-cycle lets you enjoy boating in 
-not pieces. Oak 
miles per gallon; and trolls at frames, cedar planking, 
1 mile per hour. Patented bronze fittings and anti-cor- CATALO G 


air-cooled motor gives you 60 peace.. 


Gibbs water-cooled muffler rosive fastenings. 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO. = 4 Flagler Street 
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take it easy for a while.’”’ He rose 
and disappeared in the wheelhouse 
door. The wind began to blow 
through me again. 

As though beginning a welcome 
rest, the throb of the engines died 
down, and the ship slid slowly and 
quietly through the water. Hal 
stuck his head out and asked, 
“How about a sounding?” 

“Not much use here, Hal,” I 
replied. ‘Bottom goes down like a 
stock on margin. Be fun to try, 
though, if you like. Maybe we are 
closer in than I think.” 

The engines gurgled astern for a 
little, then dropped to idling speed, 
as I paid out the line with the 
weight on it to the end. 

“No bottom at forty,” I re- 
ported and the ship began again to 
move slowly through the sea, bellow- 
ing regularly to the world at one- 
minute intervals. The bellowing 
was the Kid’s job and he loved it. 
All the noise in the world to make 
and free leave to make it. He had 
had a nap on the wheelhouse 
bench and was ready for service 
again. 

Another ten minutes and again 
we stopped. Again I reported: ‘No 
bottom at forty.” 

The Kid blew the horn and, 
after a while, we all heard an 
echo; just a faint echo but we all 
heard it. It was important. 

“That’s Catalina,” said Hal. 

“Yeah, but where?” asked Sandy. 

“Sounds pretty dim,” I added. 

“Blow her again,” commanded 
the Skipper. 

Again the powerful horn shat- 
tered the silence and again there 
replied an unmistakable echo. Then, 
following a long period of silence, 
a clear blast rang out from ahead. 

“Must be somebody there.” 

“He’s guiding us in.” 

“Look —I see him,”’ said Hal. 
We all looked. There, dimly seen 
and far away, was a light — no 
doubt the riding light of some kind 
soul who was helping us in to port. 

“Tt’s an echo,” said the skipper. 

“Listen,” I insisted, “‘we heard 
the echo first. That can’t be an 
echo — it’s too loud. Besides, we 
can see the guy.”’ 

“‘T hear something else,”’ added 
Hal. “Listen.” 

Faintly we heard the lapping 
sound of waves on a beach. Now, 
there is no surf on Catalina’s north 
shore on calm foggy nights, just a 
gentle rustling of the sea. 

“Gosh, we must be close in,’ said 
Sandy. 

“Yeah,” I agreed. 
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“Let’s take a sounding.” 

“O.K. Stop her.” 

Again the line ran out. Again | 
said: “‘No bottom at forty.” 

“And yet we can hear the waves 
on the beach. What a coast!” ex- 
claimed Hal. 

“T still think it was an echo,” 
said the skipper. 

‘“‘No — it was that fellow trying 
to help us in.” I was quite sure 
about it. ‘We all heard the echo 
first. It couldn’t be an echo. Let’s 
steer for his sound until his light 
shows up again.” 

“Well, let’s try the Klaxon this 
time, instead of the horn,” sug- 
gested the skipper, starting aft as 
he spoke. In a minute, the Klaxon 
grated out its alarm. Yes, there was 
the echo. Then silence. Then, clear 
and loud, the call of a Klaxon. 

Having nothing in particular to 
say, I said nothing. 

“Tt’s a double echo,” explained 
the skipper. ‘‘The first one came off 
Lone Point; the late loud one, off 
the big amphitheater of the hills 
back in the island. Let’s sound 
again.” 

So we did. Twenty-six fathoms. 

“We can anchor here, at least for 
a while,’ decided the skipper. 
“Then we can send the dink out to 
explore.” 

The chain and a great amount of 
cable rattled over the bow sheave 
before the hook struck bottom. 
Then we veered a lot more for 
scope. The dink was pulled along- 
side, the oars passed down, and the 
Kid and I set out to explore. We 
found, near by indeed, a pebbly 
beach, with nice little waves lapping 
on it. Coasting, we made out again 
the light, which proved to be a 
riding light on an unoccupied 
motor boat. By shouting back and 
forth, we made it back to the ship. 

“Plenty of room to swing, but 
none to spare,” I reported. “Is the 
hook holding?” 

“Tt is,” replied the skipper. 
“Come aboard.” 

Hal had disappeared when the 
hook went down. Now his head and 
broad shoulders filled the com- 
panionway. “Come and get it!”’ he 
invited. ‘Steaks, hot biscuits and 
potatoes fried from the raw.” 

I started it as I ducked into the 
cabin, hoping to get the joshing 
over as soon as possible. “Do | 
hear another echo,”’ I ventured, “or 
is that sound real?” 

“You wouldn’t know,” declared 
Sandy. 

But I knew all right. You can’t 
smell an echo. 
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KUSHON KLOTH 
Defies Sun, Wind, Water and Wear 


Though Hooperwood KusHon KLOoTH is an 
ally smart and colorful upholstery fabric, 
the newest proof of its amazing wearing que 
Pan American Airways System have just chos 
KusHon K1orH for all their service tenders. 


Not only does KusHon KLOTH withstand Sun 
Wind, Water and Wear, but, in addition, it resists 
mildew, alcohol and oil . . . and cannot fade, 
stain, crack or peel! 


Ask your boat yard, builder or dealer for smart, 
new colors available for yacht cushions, pillows, 
transom covers, spray hoods and tender covers. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Treat your old covers with FIRE 
CHIEF Compound—and they will not 
err only look better and last far longer, 
but will be protected against every 
accidental cause of fire. For all new 
covers, insist on the mill-finished 
FIRE CHIEF Cotton Duck. In either 
form, the FIRE CHIEF finish resists 
fire, water, mildew—pays for itself in 
Extra Wear—and Won't Wasu Our. 
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REGATTA Cast Off eae: Who Built the a 
ANCHOR AGONY pp on?’ 


this Season 


Take aboard a New GNEW CO ~ 


YACHT PAINTS 


N°, MORE back-breaking struggles with 

the anchor with your new NEWCO 
aboard. Just a touch on the starter button 
starts the anchor warp singing. Presto, 
without effort, your anchor’s aweigh — 
just like that! 


Compact — Streamlined 


You'll take pride in showing off your 
Newco. Its sleek, smooth-flowing lines were 





Three Outstanding Bottom Paints designed by a foremost Naval Architect. 
COPPER BRONZE i RICH RED LAWLEY BUILT — for power 
TRITOX GREEN and long life. The NEWCO 
DECK PAINTS — Large Assortment of Built by rT a, you “ATLAS” Models 
Popular Colors are assured of highest mechani- 
GLOSS BOOTTOP PAINTS cal precision and quality. You see it in the The ATLAS 
SPAR VARNISHES all- sat erases ge the low for anchors up to 175 
FLAT G current consumption; the amazing power a 
arr related to light weight, and in the long, — _, only ‘30 
sure-fire performance. seta 650 Tbe. or. 
FUME PROOF WHITES — GLOSS AND FREE CATALOG is waiting to give you sie : 
SEMI-GLOSS full details. Send for your copy now. Be Atlas Jr. for anchors 
that retain their whiteness — successfully re- ers = Dr wie — ae ae sao up to 125 Ibs. 
sisting the action of marsh gases, salt spray ‘ore your boat is back in the water. You 
and harbor oils and greases. pag weet to miss even a day’s enjoyment "ae phoreagy Pak aS & 
of the labor-saving service a Newco 
BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. brings aboard. Reese BOATS, INC. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors WRITE TODAY ” from 995 up Fine Boats Since 1893 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


| NATIONAL ELECTRIC WINDLASS COMPANY | RitesSae everest 


NEW YORK 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Murphy & Pye 
SA 


WIN AGAIN 








“Gale” 


MID-WINTER CHAMPIONSHIP 
CUP OF CUBA 
BACARDI SERIES 


Murphy & ype 


MAKERS OF FINE YACHT SAILS 
4130 FULLERTON AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














ZOAKITE: 


The gentle 
grease-dissolving cleaner 
for 
FITTING OUT TIME 
for boats BIG and SMALL 
CLEANS hulls and painted 
work — bilges, paint 
brushes, galley, canvas, 
decks. 


FREE —A valuable 50c Silver 
Cleaning Plate for cleaning silver 
while on the cruise. —~A 


Buy OAKITE at 
your grocer's or 
ship-chandler’s. 
WRITE TO 
OAKITE 
PRODUCTS, 
INC., 
22 Thames Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















Look Her Over Carefully ! 


(Continued from page 46) 


Follow up the details of each sys- 
tem in turn: fuel, cooling, exhaust, 
lubrication, electric and controls. 
Make sure that everything is freed 
of over-the-winter stickiness and 
corrosion, that all connections are 
tight, and be particularly watchful 
for signs of weakness or deteriora- 
tion. In the circulating system, it 
may be worn gears in the circulating 
pump or a deposit of sludge or mud 
in the water jackets. In the fuel 
system, it may be a bit of worn out, 
long evaporating gasoline in the 
tank or a squashed section of tubing 
in the fuel line. A dose of radiator 
cleaner is an excellent tonic for the 
cooling system. Fuel tanks should 
always be drained of water of con- 
densation and sediment and thor- 
oughly flushed out with water 
through the low point drain or 
clean-out plug. Many an owner has 
cussed and fumed at the balkiness of 
his engine after six months of idle- 
ness when the real trouble is nothing 
more than the fact that the easy 
starting light ‘ends’ have long 
since evaporated from his aged 
gasoline. 

The carburetor may require some 
adjustment but that can be done 
better with the boat in the water 
and the engine running. A little 
kerosene or light machine oil, intro- 
duced at fitting out time, will serve 
to free up any stickiness in the 
moving parts. While you are at it, 
you might as well follow along the 
throttle and spark controls and get 
them working smoothly. 

In the exhaust line, look for signs 
of corrosion and salt incrustations 
just abaft the manifold. The whole 
length of the line should also be 
checked, not only for breaks and 
leaks but also to make sure it has 
not moved from its designed posi- 
tion and developed some new and 
unplanned low points. 

In the electrical system, check 
wiring for signs of wear and poor 
connections, examine the generator 
brushes and shine up the com- 
mutator a little (with commutator 
paper only). In the distributor, the 
breaker points will probably stand 
a little shining up but don’t try any 
adjustment unless you know exactly 
what you are doing. Lead acid bat- 
teries, of course, should have been 
in the care of a competent battery 
man over the winter. If they have 
not, better investigate how well 
they hold a full charge before in- 
stalling them. 

Maybe your engine is due for a 
carbon or a valve grinding job and, 
of course, there are dozens of other 
details that may need attention. 
Even though everything was in 
tiptop shape last season, it will be 
well worth while to take the spark 
plugs to a service station for a thor- 
ough cleaning and to adjust the 


gaps to the clearances given in your 
engine manufacturer’s handbook. 
Above all, don’t fail to change the 
oil and flush out the crankcase and 
to clean thoroughly or replace the 
filtering elements in the oil cleaner. 


Tue Bitcss. After the power plant 
has been put in order, repainted, 
etc., and any other major opera- 
tions inside the boat completed, get 
after the bilges. If they are full of 
gunk and oil, you will need a bucket 
of kerosene, a scraper, and plenty of 
rags to do a proper job. Auto ac- 
cessory shops usually have a choice 
of cleaners and solvents which may 
also be of assistance. But the great- 
est essential is a resolve to keep 
plugging away until the job is done 
properly. After the bilges are clean, 
give them at least a week to dry out 
and then paint them with red lead. 


Stoves AND GALLEY EQUIPMENT. 
The various items in the galley are 
not particularly subject to winter 
ailments but a thorough cleaning is 
usually in order. Throughout the 
boat, in fact, meticulous cleaning is 
a worthy enterprise not only in its 
own right but as an excellent means 
of discovering defects. In the galley, 
there may be a few bits of corrosion 
around the stove, the pump may 
require opening up and a few drops 
of water poured in to limber up the 
leather, and the area around the ice 
box should be carefully examined 
for dry rot. 


Dry Rot. On the subject of dry rot, 
don’t fail to make a thorough search 
for it in every possible place; in the 
far corners of the bow and the stern 
and wherever ventilation is limited. 
Even time spent in removing a bit 
of theceiling and prying into nooks 
which haven’t seen the light of day 
or of an electric torch for years will 
be worth while. Let’s hope you 
don’t find any but, if you do, get 
rid of every bit of the cancerous 
stuff and treat the new wood and 
everything else in its vicinity with 
Cuprinol. 


On Deck. Painting and varnishing 
are usually the biggest jobs on deck 
but don’t forget the little things — 
leaks around the house or skylights 
or the relocation of fairleads, cleats 
or other fittings. Possibly, the paint 
on the canvas is cracked. If so, you 
may have a difficult choice to make: 
whether to scrape all the old paint 
off laboriously or to strip off fittings, 
coamings, trim and everything else. 
It’s a tough, nasty job, in any case, 
and the decision really rests on how 
much of a major operation it is to 
replace the canvas. On small boats 
and cabin tops, it is always better 
to recanvas. Only an expert should 
tackle the job of removing cracked 
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You may have a fine craft with the 
best power and marine gear available 
but you must provide a means of con- 
trol which will properly operate your 
power plant. 


ALLEN MARINE CONTROLS 
are the only equipment which will 
automatically relieve your clutch; 
stop it at exact neutral; prevent the 
clutch being operated at high engine 
a accellerate the engine uni- 
ormly 


ALLEN MARINE CONTROLS 
were carefully developed in close 
co6peration with Marine Engine and 
Reverse Gear Manufacturers in order 
to provide equipment that would in- 
sure the proper operation of the power 
plant. 


You start your engines with automa- 
tic equipment — now you can control 
them with fast dependable automatic 
finger-tip controls. , 


Allen Marine Controls Co. 
State Road, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
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Your Money Back 
if Gt Ever Fouls 


THROUGHOUT ENTIRE SEASON 






“FIRST TO THE BUOY’’ 


BRIDGEPORT BRONZE 

MARINE PAINT 
Gives a permanently smooth and fast 
racing finish. Guaranteed non-fouling 
all season. Costs least because once 
applied there is no further expense for 
paint or labor, no hauling out, no loss 
of use, all summer long. Be sure you get 
the genuine. 


ON EVERY PACKAGE: ; 
‘‘We Guarantee to refund the amount of this 
bill, if at the end of the season there is any 
sea growth on the bottom of the boat, on 
which two coats of our ‘‘Bridgeport Bronze, 
Marine Paint have been properly applied. 








’ 











If not at your dealer’s, send us his name and 

we'll see you are supplied. 

BRIDGEPORT BRONZE MARINE PAINT co. 
MILFORD, CONN. 
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DESIGNS BY 
SCHEEL 





ff 


L.O.A. 32’ 6’’; L.W.L., 24’ 4”; 
Draft 5’ 5/” 


Hs keel sloop is the solution of par- 
TI ticular owners’ demands for com- 
fortable cruising, active day sailing and 
convenience both on decks and below. 
Her true gracefulness is the reflection 
of thoughtfully prepared lines, and 
handy sail plan considered as a unit. 








32' Shoal Draft Sloop 


L.O.A, 32’; L.W.L. 24’ 6”; 
Draft 3’ 4” 
perms draft combined with the quali- 
ties of the keel sloop above make possi- 
ble splendid sailing and cruising to many 
now limited by available depth of water. 





, 
37’ Power Cruiser 
L.0.A, 37’; L.W.L. 30’ 10”; . 
Draft 4’ 6’’ 
Gmznors draft and bold sheer char- 
acterize the honest sea keeping ability 
of this 37’ power boat. W ith the engines aft 
in @ separate compartment, noise and 
vibration are minimum: and a low deck- 


house, in keeping with offshore activ- 
ity, is possible. 





Th ESE designs, together with those ap- 
pearing in “‘ Yachting”’ over the course 
of the past half year, can be revised to 
suit the individual. Supervised construc- 
tion in all classes of boat yards provides 
Sor the building of any of these boats to 
any price limitations. 

For further particulars on the above 


or any project you have in mind, com- 
municate with: 


Henry A. ScHEEL 
Yacht Architect 
Provincetown, Mass. 
564-A Commercial Street — Phone 81 
New York City 


























| ao Fifth Ave. — Phone CIrcle 5-8858 
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paint from canvas with a torch; 
with paint remover, an amateur 
who cleans three square feet per 
hour is doing exceptionally well. 


Rieeine. Up aloft, you have the 
question of whether or not spars are 
to be scraped down to bare wood 
and refinished; maybe you will 
want to go modern and paint them 
cream, buff or gray. Of far greater 
importance than appearance, how- 
ever, is the condition of standing 
rigging, spreaders, turnbuckles, 
sheaves, cotter pins and all the 
other interdependent details that 
keep the rig in the boat and func- 
tioning properly. Go aloft in a 
bos’n’s chair or look things over in 
the spar shed, but spend plenty of 
time on the job. Look for worn or 
sheared pins, renew worn servings, 
look for splices which may have 
started to pull; and make sure that 
shrouds intended to pass over 
spreaders are not going to hop or 
whip out. Even galvanized plow 
steel wire will eventually corrode 
and the trouble usually starts inside 
the serving of the lower splice. Even 
though outwardly they look perfect, 
it’s a good idea to strip off all the 
lower servings each year and renew 
them just to see how things look in- 
side. The chances are the servings 
are worn or badly scraped, anyway. 
If the wire has to be renewed, use 
galvanized plow steel or stainless — 
not galvanized — iron wire. 

The chances are that some or all 
of the running rigging will need to 
be replaced. Unlay a bit of it and 
see. Unless the inside of the strand 
is clean and new looking, there isn’t 
much strength in the old stuff. Even 
if it looks good for another season, 
turn the sheets, halliards, etc., end 
for end so that henceforth the wear 
on sheaves, cleats, and winches will 
come in a different place. 

In replacing running rigging, it 
will be worth while to pay a little 
more for the fine quality manila. 
It’s smoother, easier to handle and 
more uniform. If you can afford to 
double your investment to get three 
times the value and service in your 
running rigging, get linen rope from 
your sailmaker. Cotton rope is 
worthless except for such superficial 
uses as flag halliards. 


Grounp TacKLe. Don’t forget that 
dependable ground tackle is a most 
important item of equipment. Go 


over your anchor rodes and unlay 
the strands to make sure of the 
condition throughout their length. 
If there is any question, replace the 
line and cut and splice the old one 
for docking lines. Unless you are a 
member of that experienced school 
which renews its mooring pennants 
in August each year or treats them 
with an antifouling compound, 
don’t even consider your old pen- 
nant. Start the season with a new 
one. Soak both the pennant and the 
anchor rode in Cuprinol and you’ll 
get twice the length of service out 
of them. 

Whether you need a new anchor 
or not, look at the new lightweight 
anchors at your ship chandler’s. 
Try the heft of a Northill or a Dan- 
forth, of holding power comparative 
to that of the kedge you have been 
using, and see if you don’t agree 
that light, easily stowed anchors are 
the greatest contribution to boating 
gadgetry of the last decade. 


ELEcTRICAL WirING. You can’t do 
much about the electrical wiring 
system until the batteries are back 
in the boat but be on the lookout 
for poor splices, broken insulation, 
etc., during your general examina- 
tion and check-up. As soon as the 
batteries are installed, test every 
light, switch and connection aboard 
to make sure that corrosion hasn’t 
crept in in some forgotten or inac- 
cessible corner. 


Sarety EquipMEnNtT. Don’t, on any 
account, neglect fire extinguishers, 
drip pans, shut-off cocks in the fuel 
system and life preservers. You are 
just as likely to need them on the 
first trip out of the yard as at any 
other time. Carbon tetrachloride 
extinguishers should be refilled with 
new liquid and pumped a few times 
to make sure the handle isn’t stuck. 
Government regulations require a 
life preserver for every person 
aboard and that means one in good 
condition, not a worn out, mil- 
dewed, moth eaten affair with cork 
or kapok filling bulging out on all 
sides. Treating the canvas with a 
preservative is an excellent invest- 
ment. 

Make the next to the last job 
before going overboard a check for 
leaks in the fuel system with the 
new gasoline in the tanks. The last 
task of all is making certain that 
the plug is in the bottom. 
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WATCHES 


THAT DO EVERYTHING 
BU 






Men whose racing colors lead the way at 


‘Auteuil and Saratoga, or whose yacht sails 


the seven seas, esteem this split second 
chronograph stop-watch, with minute 
register, as the sine qua non for timing in 
any sport. Besides registering to the fifth 
of a second, it has a minute register 
counting up to thirty, and can be had 
with a minute repeater if desired. In gold 
or platinum. 


This wrist watch is for the man whose 
interests go beyond the horizon. In effect 
it is twenty-four watches in one — for 
around its face is a sliding rim that tells 
at a turn the time in the major cities of 
the world’s twenty-four time belts. In 
platinum or 18-carat gold. 


- Bs 
A charming wrist ‘watch distinguished 
by its graceful simplicity of design, par- 
ticularly appealing to sportswomen, but 
correct for all occasions. In platinum or 
gold with silver dial and raised gold 


numerals. 
3 @ ry 


Patek, Philippe watches are made in 
Geneva, with century-old traditions in 
aceuracy and fine craftsmanship behind 
them. In exclusive designs for men and 
women — at leading jewelers throughout 
the world. 


PATEK 
PHILIPPE 


THE WORLD'S FOREMOST 


WATER 


Established 1839 


NEW YORK GENEVA 
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DEPARTURE 
Designed by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 














Four Cycle Inboard Motors 


For Low Cost Boating 


e New economy plus a low first 
cost make these new Lauson 4- 
cycle inboard engines the ideal 
power for small commercial boats 
and pleasure crafts. 


AIR-COOLED AND WATER-COOLED 
e Four air-cooled models offering 
34 h.p., 144 h.p., 2%4 h.p., 3 h.p. 
. . . three water-cooled motors 
producing 11 h.p., 3-7/10 h.p. and 
514 h.p., all of them small, com- 
pact and light in weight « 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 
Ball Bearing Crankshaft 
« End Thrust Bearings - 
Standard Marine Base - 
Built-In Oil Pump and 
Float Feed Car- 
buretor + Alumi- 
num Cylinder 
Heads (Air- 
Cooled Models) « 
Clutch with Gear 
Reduction (or 
Reverse). 


Write Today 
for New Free Catalog “G” 


The fAusON 



















° COMPANY 


NEW HOLSTEIN WIS., U.S.A 








Northward in the “Morrissey” 


(Continued from page 60) 


we weighed anchor and headed up 
the coast.. The weather was fine 
and clear but we encountered a 
good deal of ice. When in the ice, 
the officer of the watch goes aloft 
in the barrel and navigates the 
vessel through the leads. The boys 
stand their regular tricks at the 
wheel and also on the quarterdeck 
to repeat the orders from the man 
in the barrel. Three polar bears 
were sighted and shot, supplying 
the ship with a mess of delicious 
bear steaks and three boys with 
fine bearskin rugs. If possible, the 
Skipper always sees to it that each 
boy who hasn’t had a_bearskin 
before gets one to take home to be 
made into a rug. 

We were now up to King Oscar 
Fjord but the heavy winter ice was 
still hung along the land and it was 
not possible to get in. Heading 
northward, we saw another bear 
and two of the boys went out on the 
ice to try to drive it into the water 
so that they could shoot it from the 
vessel, but the bear was too fast 
for them. By evening, the weather 
still fine and clear, we were off 
Franz Josef Land (this should 
not be confused with Francis 
Joseph Land which is north of 
Russia). Next day we sighted Cape 
Hold With Hope. The ice was 
packed solidly along the land so we 
couldn’t work in close enough to 
go ashore. We saw another bear in 
the distance. He was evidently 
hungry for. he swam over to the 
vessel, giving us some wonderful 
pictures as well as another bear. 
Our latitude was now 73° 8’ N. 
The water temperature was thirty- 
seven degrees F. 

That night we reached out to the 
south of Shannon Island in the 
hope of getting musk oxen there 


_but the heavy winter ice was 


packed tightly around the island. 


| The Skipper went aloft to look it 
| over and decided that there was 
no way of getting on the island 


in the immediate future, so we 


| headed south to Clavering Island. 
| We anchored off Eskimonia, a 


settlement consisting of two small 


| buildings occupied by three repre- 


sentatives of the Danish Govern- 


| ment and an Eskimo. Soon they 
arrived aboard and went below 
_ with the Skipper. They spoke Eng- 
_ lish quite well and were typical of 


the Danish race — fine, clean cut 


_men who loved the Arctic. After 


bidding them goodbye, we weighed 


' anchor and proceeded down to 


Loch Fine which was entirely clear 
of ice. We anchored and the Skipper 
divided us up into parties. The real 
musk ox hunting party consisted 
of Redge Wilcox, Ruppert Bartlett, 
George Richards and Charlie Bat- 
ten. Redge and Ruppert were the 
nimblest men aboard, while George 
had had a good deal of experience 


in getting musk oxen. Ruppert had 


been practicing with the lasso all 
winter and, as no firearms could be 
carried on the hunt, much depended 
on him. 

When full grown, the musk ox 
looks much like a huge, shaggy 
buffalo. They travel in herds and 
are extremely fleet of foot. George 
and his party left in a whaleboat 
and motored down the fjord. We 


didn’t see them again for twenty- | 


four hours, when they returned 
after an exhausting but unsuccess- 
ful search. The rest of us had had 
no luck either. George and his 
party went out again in the evening 
and this time returned with a fine 
calf, captured from a herd of nine. 
We got busy cutting willow twigs 
for bedding and fodder, and a cage 
was made for it and lashed on deck. 
After both parties had tried again, 
without any luck, we weighed 
anchor and left Loch Fine to go 


South to Franz Josef Land in the | 


hope, which proved barren, that 
the ice there had broken up. 

The Danish barkentine Gustave- 
holm, a supply ship, and the 
Norwegian motorship Polarbjorn 
were also trying in vain to get in. 
The Morrissey now commuted be- 
tween Loch Fine and Franz Joseph 
Land, finally anchoring in Loch 
Fine. This time George Richards 
and his crowd cut out another fine 
musk ox calf from a herd which 
they surprised in a snow covered 


valley. We then proceeded to | 


Granta Fjord where David Nutt 
and four of the boys had gone in the 
whaleboat after birds. As the 
Morrissey motored slowly into the 
fjord, soundings were taken every 
three or four minutes with a 30- 
fathom lead line. The cry: ‘No 
bottom, sir!’’ suddenly changed to 
“bottom at two fathoms!” After 
picking up David and the other 
fellows and again going south and 
standing off Franz Joseph Land, with 
no better prospect of landing than 
before, the Skipper again headed 
northward. At mess, he informed 
those at the table that he intended 
to take the schooner farther north 
than she had ever been before on 
the east coast of Greenland. This 
was great news and our spirits were 
high all that day. 


Next day, the wind freshened | 


from the southwest, bringing with 
it rain and fog, and we saw a great 
many Little Auks and several seals. 
Tuesday, the ice became increas- 
ingly heavier and the weather con- 
tinued unsociable. That night, after 
finding it impossible to proceed 
further north through the ice, we 
turned back. We were then off the 
island of Ile de France, latitude 77° 
18’ N, the farthest north the 
Morrissey had ever been on this 
coast. Had the weather been better, 
and had we had more time, there 
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SHIP-TO-SHORE 


SEAPHONES 


are sentinels of safety on hundreds of boats, 
They operate as simply as a telephone. Tried 
and proven quality. Suitable for all types of 
vessels. 15- to 150-watt models. 


$235 to $850 Complete 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 





The SPHERICAL compass 
for all types of vessels 
“Modern, high-grade nautical instruments 


Send for circular 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State St., Boston 38 Water St., New York 











“PORTHOLE'S” 
CONSTANT COOKER 








The insulated little stove with the 
cooking capacity of much larger and 
heavier stoves. It also is the tops im 
efficiency and safety. It is hot where 
heat is wanted, and radiates the least 
unused’ heat. - 

The Monel sheet metal double body 
is spot welded like an airplane and the 
non-corroding Ni-resist top is non- 
magnetic. Weight 175 Ibs., regular size. 


Dimensions: : 
Regular size, 16’ x 24” top, 21” high. 
Large size, 16” x 32” top, 21” high. 


For further information write: 


W. R. CHAMBERLAIN 
277 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y: 
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every O xX FORD 
COMET ree ing 
sloop t? be free 
from defect (for @ 
period of one year)» 
fast, sensitive, reli- 
able and in every 
way eligible to race 


and to win races: 


OXFORD 
“Championship”’ 


COMET 


If you are one of those 
yachtsmen who just nat- 
urally likes to win races, 
you will certainly want 
the “low down” on The 
Oxford “Championship” 
Comet right away. Sail- 
ing season isn’t far ahead. 
This boat is a superior 
piece of engineering all 
the way through, in- 
cluding its “fined-down” 
but rugged light-weight 
rig, its “Uni-throw” back- 
stay levers, etc., etc. In 
1939, one of these boats 
won the National cham- 
pionships. A card will 
bring full information. 


* 


If you are a Star owner or “about 
to buy,” you will be interested 
in the story behind the new 
Oxford “Championship” Star 
which we have developed, in- 
corporating a number of very 
modern features. If you cannot 
call on us in person at Oxford, 
(located on Maryland’s famed 
Eastern Shore), write or wire for 
full information. 


Oxford Ship Yards, Ine. 


Town Creek 


Oxford, Maryland 
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is no telling how far north we would 
have been able to go for the ice 
conditions on the whole were re- 
markably favorable that summer. 

The next morning we saw and 
shot our last polar bear, caught 
napping on the ice. Again we headed 
south to Franz Joseph Land, where 
ice continued to obstruct our land- 
ing, and again north to Loch Fine. 
This time George and his three able 
hunters captured two fine heifers, 
completing our family of musk oxen. 
The ice had begun to move into 
Loch Fine and, after again going 
down to Granta Fjord, we bade 
farewell to Clavering Island and 
headed south on August 13th. The 
Skipper had accomplished all he 
had set out to do. 

As we headed down the coast, 
night again caught up with us for 
one or two hours a day. We were 
bound for Angmagsalik, the Danish 
Eskimo settlement, about 100 miles 
below the Arctic Circle. On the way 
down we got some excellent moving 
pictures of the sun setting over the 
rugged coast to starboard, painting 
the snow a deep pink in contrast 
with the reddish-brown land. The 
Skipper, using only his memory as 
a chart, brought the Morrissey 
through a maze of islands into 
Semilak Fjord, just north of Ang- 
magsalik, where we took on water 
and entertained about fifty Es- 
kimos. They were all very friendly 
and well-mannered, as is character- 
istic of their race. 

We gathered a final supply of 
musk-ox fodder and the next 
morning we headed down the coast. 
On August 25th, only a few miles 
north of Cape Farewell, we ran 
in near the land and spent the day 
dredging for marine specimens. 
This was a great opportunity, since 
Cape Farewell is rarely accessible 
because of its prevailing bad 
weather and little is known of the 
marine life which exists in its 
vicinity. 

The run from Cape Farewell 
to Brigus was made under ad- 
verse weather conditions. The wind 
shifted from SW to NW and back 
again three times, causing a heavy 
cross sea which, combined with 
strong winds, prevented our mak- 
ing a good passage. We did not have 
the mainsail on her once until we 
were near the coast of Newfound- 
land and oilskins were the order of 
the day. Every effort was made to 





keep the musk oxen warm and dry | ** 
and they proved to be real seagoing | May ye be aboot 
As lang as ye like, 

















































animals. 
With the weather fine and a light | 


breeze from the northwest, we | An’ hae aw. ye like 


As lang as ye be aboot” 


sighted Baccalieu Island again. | 
Despite bad weather on the passage | 
the Skipper had, as usual, made a | 
perfect landfall and we dropped 
anchor in Brigus Harbor 57 days 
after leaving there. Rock ballast was 
loaded to replace the coal, the star- 
board whaleboat and davits were 
stowed ashore and the barrel came 
down from the foremast head. 
Ruppert and Sam Bartlett left us, 
much to our regret. We spent an- 
other enjoyable evening at Haw- 
thorne and next morning, at 1:30, 
we hove up anchor and proceeded 
out into the Bay. 

The weather was fine and clear 
and soon we were tacking off the 
coast of Nova Scotia. This we did 
until the wind shifted to the south- 
ward. The Skipper ordered the 
mainsail set and painting and 
cleaning was begun to make the 
schooner ready for port. Crossing 
the Gulf of Maine, the wind fresh- 
ened and the mainsail was stowed. 
The next night, as we passed Vine- 
yard Sound, we saw to the north- 
ward a display of Northern Lights | 
which all too vividly reminded us | 
of what we had left behind. Our 
last day at sea was spent scrubbing 
and painting and at 8:00 o’clock in 
the morning we dropped our hook 
off the City Island Yacht Club 
where the doctor and pilot came 
aboard. After the doctor had gone 
ashore, we proceeded to the Mor- 
rissey’s berth in Staten Island. 

Life at the various schools and 
colleges for which we were bound 
could not compare for us with the 
life we’d led in the schooner and we 
all felt we should surely never 
again be under as fine a man as the 
Skipper. We should never enjoy 
a meal as much as we'd enjoyed | 
those that Billy the cook handed | 
out, in fair weather or foul. But all | 
good things come to an end. We | 
had seen and learned a lot during | 
the summer; we had created mem- 
ories which would never die. And, 
as long as Captain Bob Bartlett 
takes the Effie M. Morrissey north, | 
the boys who accompany him will | 
return with the same feelings of | 
gratitude and friendship toward | 
him that filled our hearts on that 
13th day of September. 











For 110 years Teacher’s Scotch 
has been “‘aboot,”’ delighting sensi- 
tive palates with its distinguished 
flavour. Once you taste this noble 
Scotch, you'll surely hope that it 
will be “aboot” for many years 
to come. 
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Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, 
Ltd., Glasgow. 
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Photograph of test panels illustrates 
results with and without 
Rumford Protection 


RUMFORD GREEN 
ANTI-FOULING 
BOTTOM PAINT 


Safeguards Your Bottom 
the Entire Season 


Use it and you will be delighted with its 
smooth fast surface, free from barnacles, 
grass and worms. 


Write for color card to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


55 Pawtucket Avenue 
Rumford, Rhode Island 
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THIS DIESEL 
HAS 
EVERYTHING 


New two diameter piston des 


better fuel economy and less detonation. 
Electric and hand starting. Send for lit- 


erature. 





4 CYLINDERS 

40 H.P. AT 1200 R.P.M. 
COMPRESSION 500 LBS. 
INJECTION PRESSURE 1650 LBS. 
WEIGHT 2500 LBS. 
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within the money. But she also 
made too great an allowance for the 
Gulf Stream set and lost first place 
by 25 minutes. But she dropped 
Wakiva to third place by a comfort- 
able margin. Gulf Stream, a large 
yawl recently acquired by Dudley 
Sharp, of Houston,! who sailed 
her (ex-Alsumar) in the race for 
the first time to see what it was like, 
placed fourth among the yawls al- 
though unequipped with light sails 
for reaching and running. A large, 
easily driven boat of shallow draft, 
Gulf Stream will be a serious threat 
in future races. Java Head, the 
former Jubilee, did a swell job in the 
sloop division, and her ebullient 
crew had a lovely time in Habana 
on the strength of their belief that 
she would have won from Good 
News under the Cruising Club 
formula. This is a delicate subject 
which I shall entrust to my big- 
oted and incorrigible friend “‘Spun 
Yarn’? in a later issue. 

Talking things over after the race, 
I was interested to learn from Theo. 
Leonard, owner of Admate, that he 
made no allowance for the current 
and hit the finish line without 
change of course from Pulaski 
Shoal. Admate is a shallow draft 
schooner and her owner figures that 
her leeway in an easterly about 
nullifies the counter drift of the 
Stream. Other yachtsmen down 
here have talked lugubriously about 
the counter current along the Cuban 
coast, alleging that it takes away a 
lot of what the Stream gives in east- 
ing. I don’t happen to be much 
impressed, for the reason that I was 
becalmed one night years ago in the 
very teeth of this alleged counter- 
current and in the morning found 
myself set several miles to the east- 
ward and not to the westward. 

Of accidents there were few, if 
any. Golocamm split her mainsail a 
few hours from the close of her race 
(in which she lost first place to Ad- 
mate), having, if the hackneyed 
metaphor is permitted, taken that 
particular pitcher too often to the 
well. 

Pieces of Eight, an elderly sloop 
and frequent contender in this 
classic, was barred before the start 
by the race committee of the St. 
Petersburg club, which exercised its 
authority in this respect for the first 
time in the long history of the race. 
The way the westerly gale was blow- 
ing the dried fronds from palm trees 
in St. Pete the day before the race, 
the disqualification was well justi- 
fied, and owner and crew submitted 
gracefully to the edict. As matters 
turned out, with never more than a 
15-knot breeze during the running 
of the race, Pieces could easily have 
made the distance, but the commit- 
tee merits congratulations for its 
wise and difficult stand. 

Thanks also to the aforemen- 





YACHTING 
“Good News” Carries the Mail to Habana 


(Continued from page 48) 


tioned gale, the Coast Guard cutter 
Nemesis, which had been billed to 
start the race, was on more impor- 
tant assignments but she, plus a 
couple of planes, plus also the 
Maritime Commission’s Joseph Con. 
rad kept watch of or followed the 
racers to Cuba. Each competitor 
was provided with a number, 
painted on oil cloth, for display to 
the checking-up plane, and it’s a 
new feature of ocean racing to stop 
what you’re doing and rush madly 
for the oil cloth every time you see 
plane approaching at 200 miles an 
hour. 

Being the way I am, I liked an- 
other thing about the conduct of 
this interesting and delightful race, 
That is, the informality, complete 
arbitrariness, if not to say general 
cockeyedness of the rating rule. Let 
others employ measurers and cal- 
culating machines, say the St. Pete 
solons, for determining the rating of 
an ocean racer. Let them encourage 
seaworthiness and discourage freak- 
ishness. Let them, in short, see to it 
that good boats are designed for the 
strenuous sport of ocean racing. 
But, when the good boats have been 
built and take a jaunt down to St. 
Petersburg for the Habana fixture, 
their measurements will be com- 
pletely disregarded by the Gulf 
Coast arbitrators. All the local boys 
care about is sail area, it being their 
contention that it is sails that make 
a sail boat go. So the square root of 
the working sail area of each com- 
petitor is taken as her rating in feet, 
subject to the usual propeller and 
rig allowances. Then the scratch 
boat allows her competitors twenty 
minutes to each foot of rating, and 
that’s all there is to it. 

There are those who contend that 
Southern waters are the finest there 
are for ocean racing, and who, in the 
present trend toward winter vaca- 
tions, foresee a day when the St. 
Petersburg-Habana and Miami- 
Nassau Races will be but a nucleus 
for a long winter’s schedule. The ar- 
rival of that day will be speeded, say 
they, if a uniform rule, such as the 
Cruising Club’s, is adopted in the 
South — for then a man will know 
the probabilities in advance and can 
race around the coast with the hope 
of evening up old scores. Until that 
happy day arrives, I am delighted 
with the friendly informality and 
the spontaneity which are the heart 
and spirit of the St. Petersburg 
contingent. 

It remains to give in this short 
account of a fast and enjoyable race 
certain impressions of the 
Neus, first pausing to say that I 
formulated the above thoughts 
when it was the general consensus 
that the so-called “J” boat of the 
racing fleet hadn’t a prayer 
the St. Petersburg rating rule. 
new mechanical marvel is tendet — 
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more tender, I judge, than the 
Stormy Weather which Bob Johnson 
sold when he built this dural- 
sparred beauty. While I did not see 
her sailed hard on the wind in a 
chop, I would offer the guess that 
she is also one of the three com- 
pletely sea-kindly yachts I have 
ever sailed in— one of the other 
two being Isaac Bell’s Nicholson- 
designed Bloodhound, and hardened 
readersof YAcuTING being privileged 
to guess the third boat [have inmind. 

The bow pulpit which Robert 
Clark developed in England and 
which permits the lifelines to be 
carried all the way forward at a 
proper height, is a feature of Good 
News that is well worth further 
duplication. The decks, particularly 
the forward deck, are the cleanest I 
have ever seen in a cruising boat, 
and (excuse me while I dodge a 
brick) I liked going below down an 
old-fashioned ladder through an 
old-fashioned hatchway as a change 
from the pergola-like doghouse of 


other modern boats. The vast open 
spaces around the cockpit are, I 
should judge, something of a handi- 
cap when the main boom is out- 
board and there’s nothing to hold to 
when walking from the wheel to the 
companionway. 

Below, Good News has accommo- 
dations forward for a professional 
crew of three, that being the number 
her owner employs when cruising. 
There are also sleeping accommoda- 
tions in the saloon and cabin for 
four in the owner’s party, although 
in this race the afterguard num- 
bered only three and there were four 
in the crew. Owner and designer 
have expended plenty of gray mat- 
ter to make Good News the existing 
ultimate in ocean racing craft, but 
she strikes me as being also an emi- 
nently sensible cruiser—of the 
kind, I take pains to state, that 
goes where she looks and keeps 
going when contemplative cruising 
boats are sitting back on a wave 
digesting their sins. 


11TH ANNUAL St. PETERSBURG-HABANA Rack 


Start, 12:00 M, March 9, 1940. Finish, March 11 


Yacht and Owner 


Good News, Robert W. Johnson 
Stormy Weather, William Labrot 
Wakiva, Harkness Edwards 
Gulf Stream, Dudley Sharp 


YAWL DIVISION 
Elapsed Time Corrected Time Place 
37:16:43 35:58:43 1 
39:52:16 36:24:16 2 
37:19:01 Scratch 3 
39:03:49 37:59:49 4 
41:17:18 39:23:18 5 


Condor, L. W. McFarland 


Good News — President’s Cup for first to finish; Habana Yacht Club Cup for 
first in fleet on corrected time; Tourist Commission Cup, for first in division. 


CUTTER DIVISION 








Java Head, Robert Bryant 43:07:18 Scratch 1 
Polux, R. Hernandorena 49:38 :32 48 :28 :32 2 
Bicho Malo II, Mario Munez Bustamente 

57:10:47 52:34:47 3 
Java Head — St. Petersburg Yacht Club Trophy for first in division. 

SCHOONER DIVISION 

Admate, Theo. Leonard 49:42:37 42:16:37 1 
Golocamm, Alfonso Gomez-Mena 42:37:51 Scratch 2 
Half Moon, George Wallace Disqualified 


Admate — Bacardi Cup for first in division. 





















































P&K LUMINOUS 


YACHT NAME BOARD 
Visible Day and Night 


Yacht easily identified while at anchor or 
under way. (Appreciated at Harvard and 
Yale Regatta or in congested harbor.) 


Can be portable for small sailing craft. 


Name single or double faced. 


Eliminates annual expensive gold leaf 


charges. 


24” length, 4” letter, in monel metal 


housing, meeting Custom House require- 
ments, price $22.50. 


Private ensign and yacht club burgee 


can be added at a small additional cost if 
desired. 


Send for folder and information 


Peirce & Kilburn Corp. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
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“ d 

HOW can I judge binocular 
value?”’ ‘What model do I need 
for my use?’’ These and dozens 
of other questions are answered 
in this 32-page book, yours for 
the asking. Described also are 
14 models of Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars, including the sensa- 
tional new Zephyr-Light. Write 
for your copy and name of nearest 
dealer. Bausch & Lomb, 163 Lomb 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
Above, 7 power, 35 mm Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light Binocular, $94. 

Other models $66 to $132. 
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MARINE ELECTRIC P 
3 to 60 KW 


U.S. Marine Diesel Electric Plants are built to 
deliver the highest standard of modern Diesel 
performance. Safe ... smooth operation... 
and easy starting. One, two, four and six 
cylinder models. 3 to 60 KW. Also complete 
line of gasoline units. Write for full information. 
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UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. “*cstxost, wis. 











An Aecurate Direction Finder, 
and An All-Purpose Yacht Radio— 


RIMARILY a direction finder — 
Prakes radio bearings with 1° 
accuracy under proper conditions. 
Originally designed 3 years ago, 
including such advanced features as 
visual signal strength indicator, 
loud speaker, illuminated, cali- 
brated dial, and genemotor high 
voltage supply (no B Batteries) — 
features that are still not found in 
other direction finders. In addition 
to being an_ excellent direction 
finder, Model 101 serves every pur- 
pose for which the navigator needs 
a radio receiver. 

Continued research has_ kept 
Model 101 far in advance. We are 


Covers the 
services: 


following 


@ Marine and Airplane 
Beacons 

@ Time Signals 

@ Yacht Radiophone 

@ Coast Guard Weather 

@ Broadcast Band 

@ Ship Telegraph 





4 offering an instrument of proven 
Model e pena Calls —, ar = gong eed R. A yar’ 
- mateurs record and endorsed by hundreds o' 
AE e satisfied boat a. _ ve it 
° to be a greater value per dollar than 
Net Price, complete....... $225.00 anything else in the field. 
: — 
Price includes receiver, tubes, loudspeaker, loop and E. MoM. SARGENT co ms 
high-voltage genemotor supply. Ready for connection Dept. Y 
to a 6-volt storage battery, (not supplied). Nothing else pe. 





to buy. Immediate Delivery. 212 9th St., Oakland, Calif. 
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ig. 395 Windshield 
Cleaner. A sin 
cleaner for insi 
ing and swing out wind- 
shield. Blade is adjustable 
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case.’ gig. 589 New Self-Align- 
ing Shaft Log. Allows for 
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PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 
(943 PITKIN AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











The most popular flexible lightweight yachting cap 
on the market! Built to stand rough usage! This cap 
can be folded up and carried in the pocket, and yet 
when used retains its smart shape. Fixed blue top 
or detachable white as desire. NEW! We are now 
featuring a brand new Zelan finished water repel- 
lent sailing jacket. 


B. SCHELLENBERG & SONS, INC. 
Complete Outfitters to the Owner and Crew 
72 Willoughby St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“FASINET” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
Conferms to the shape of the 


ead. Assures the utmost in 
comfort. 


Write for Latest Catalog 


Boston Representative 
ATLANTIC CLOTHING Co. 
328 Atlantic Ave. 
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Cruising to Italy and Back 


(Continued from page 53) 


the escorting boats for her home 
passage, the memories of Guido 
Fiorentino, Eller Vainicher, Prince 
Fondi, Commendatore LoForte and 
other sportsmen remained with us. 
We set a course for Africa. 


+ + + 


To appreciate our sailing, it is 
now advisable to spread open chart 
H.O. 4300 where the eye can sweep 
over the whole Mediterranean. 
Then a little side reading would be 
advisable: Homer’s Odyssey. I 
would caption this part of the trip 
“Head Winds.” They afflicted us 
for more than a month, facing us all 
the way down to the SW of Madeira 
where we struck the Trades. 

After sailing in the Mediterra- 
nean against obstinate winds week 
after week, I still think that Ulysses 
pulled the wool over the eyes of his 
spouse, Penelope. However, I do 
not think his tall tale as colossal an 
exaggeration as I did before we 
sailed those waters. The Mediter- 
ranean can be, and often is, trying. 
As an Englishman I met in Algiers 
put it, “there is too much sea and 
no blimey wind.”’ Working to wind- 
ward is just that — hard work. 

From Naples, we reached Capri 
with a few tacks. Leaving the island 
to port, we saw the moon climb 
above her hills as darkness fell. I 
stayed on deck for a last view. 

We had some fine sailing in light, 
following breezes up to the after- 
noon of the next day when the wind 
died out and the spinnaker was 
stowed. For the rest of the run to 
Bone, Algeria — nearly 400 miles 
— we never had a following breeze 
and the sailing was uneventful al- 
though we had plenty of excitement 
on the third of September. 

In the afternoon of that day we 
were becalmed. The sea was of that 
azure hue peculiar to the Mediter- 
ranean. The log line was hanging 
nearly vertical and we could see the 
rotor as if it were beneath a glass. 
Richard saw two vertically striped 
fish and got the fishing bug. He 
fussed with the fishing lines but 
they would not take the hook. 
Sometimes they plunged way down. 
In the clear water, we could follow 
them until they looked very small. 
When they went, the crew decided 
to go in for a swim. So far, I had al- 
ways frowned on swimming on the 
high seas but this day the water was 
so inviting that I thought perhaps I 
was too cautious and decided to 
join Joe and Richard who had al- 
ready plunged in. I was just about 
to dive from the bowsprit when 
Jack gave the alarm. A shark’s fin 
was approaching. 

The boys made for the boat and 
had hardly come up the swimming 
ladder when the shark reached the 
foot of the;ladder and there it kept 
its nose, waiting. Of course, I have 


heard that sharks do not attack 
people, but I was not inclined to 
demonstrate. A zephyr came that 
took us quietly away from this 
lively spot. 

The skipper served the Sunday 
dinner he had cooked and soon 
after put his ear to the ground — to 
the radio, rather — to hear what 
was going on. Bad news; war had 
been declared. The news of the war 
steeled our will and more than ever 
unified our purpose to get home, 
We felt entrapped in the Mediter- 
ranean and yearned for the long 
heave of the Atlantic. 


ae a 


Bone, Algiers, Tangier; brief 
though crowded parentheses on our 
thousand mile struggle to the ocean, 
Days of relentless thrashing in ad- 
verse squalls and days of beggarly 
quest for a workable breeze. Nights 
dotted with lights on land and sky 
and nights of complete blackouts in 
the firmament and on land. At 
night, we approached the coast cau- 
tiously when, after hours of broiling 
under the sun, the land gave a few 
sighs of relief in the form of land 
breezes. If no sighs came, we turned 
over the engine. 

Did we get gasoline? Oh, yes, we 
did — by hook or crook — in some 
of the African ports. We even in- 
dulged in a little smuggling — a wee 
bit, enough to get full,to the gills 
and squeeze an extra drum in the 
bow. The regrettable yet necessary 
operation was carried out in the 
heart of night. It saved us time in 
flat calms. 

The weather in the main was fine 
but we never were blessed with a 
favoring breeze. Ulysses mentions 
that when he was in the island of 
Trinacria the wind blew from east 
and south the entire month. Our 
westerlies were just as persistent. 

Here are some high lights of our 
sailing. 

On September 8th, as soon as We - 
left Bone, we met with violent 
squalls which put us through the 
usual paces of shortening sail, reef- 
ing, shaking out, rehoisting, all the 
while keeping us soaked. 

The following morning as I came 
on deck I saw a beautiful rainbow 
ahead, bridging the north and south 
points of the horizon. The weather 
was still gusty but it settled down 
to light and steady head breezes. At 
10:30 p.m. we were by Cap Carbon. 

In the squalls, one strand of the 
headstay, which leads through 4 
sheave on the bowsprit and is = 
ened to the stem, parted. 
changed part of the headstay as 
also replaced the two bobstays i 
Algiers. 

After we left Algiers, we had 
fresh to strong southwest 
Close hauled and under reduced 
canvas, we were making slow prog 
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Length — 47’L.O.A. — 35’ L.W.L. 

Beam — 12’ 

Draft — 5’ — with Center Board 10’ 

Sail Area — 1171 square feet 

Rating — (Cruising Club Rule) 28.3 
Twenty years of European and American ex- 
perience in steel hull design and construction. 


Write for complete information on any type, 
steel or wood, sail or power craft. 


Frederick A. Lippold 


Naval Architect 
SPECIALIZING IN YACHT DESIGNING 
35 E. WACKER DR., CHICAGO, ILL. 














BARRACUDA ‘'16” 








Price $285. (f. 0. b. N.Y. C.) 


Boats Unlimited has on display an 
ideal sailing and racing sloop which 
carries 119 sq. feet of sail in main and 
genoa. This fast 16-foot knockabout 
offers finest construction throughout 
including 54” mahogany bottom and 
topsides, bronze fastened. Spars are 
pear-shaped Sitka spruce. Oak floor 
members and ribs are notched into 
chine giving great strength and 
ruggedness. 


If you can’t call to see the new Bar- 


racuda “16”, write or phone now for 
Particulars. 








Telephone MUrray Hill 9-4128 


BOATS UNLIMITED 


231 Park Ave., New York City 


East Arcade, 45th to 46th Streets 
Ye block from Grand Central Terminal 
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ress westward when the wind veered 
more to the west and we more to the 
northwest. The Spanish coast off 
Cartagena loomed in sight and the 
wind slackened and died out. Tak- 
ing advantage of the land breeze, 
we proceeded towards Cabo de 
Gata. The wind returned from the 
southwest again and blew hard. 
Under short canvas and close 
hauled, we covered 70 miles in 24 
hours from off Mesa de Roldan, on 
the Spanish coast, to Habibas Is- 
land on the Algerian coast. 

We now kept a more scrupulous 
account of dead reckoning. On the 
coast of belligerent nations, even 
the navigational lights are out and 
as we wanted to hug the shore at 
night it was essential to know 
exactly where we were. 

Due to our tortuous track, I 
worked traverses rather than zig- 
zagged with pencil on plotting 
sheets. I find this method more con- 
venient in rough weather as I do not 
have to spread charts and draw fine 
lines when it is hard to hold myself 
in place. 

Joecodperated with mein navigat- 
ing when he could. This pleased me 
because it was good to have a check. 
He was also initiating Richard inte 
the art, who studied the subject and 
took his first meridian altitude on 
September 15th. His latitude came 
close to ours — and was he tickled! 

On the 19th of September, we 


took the spinnaker out to use it as a 
reaching jib which is possible only 


in a beam wind. We felt the lack of | 


large headsails. 
sailed with two continents in sight 
— Africa to port, Europe to star- 
board. 

The following day, in the Strait of 
Gibraltar, we set the spinnaker but 
it was a false alarm — just a twist 
of the breeze around one of the 
headlands. At night, with the usual 
escort of porpoises and guided by 
winking lighthouses, we entered the 
Bay of Tangier and the harbor. 

On September 23rd, we took our 
departure from Cape Spartel which 
was abeam at 6:00 p.m., with Iris 
on a southwesterly course. We were 
sailing close hauled, the wind blow- 
ing in strong gusts a little south of 
west. 

The ancients called the two prom- 
ontories on either side of the Strait 
of Gibraltar the Pillars of Hercules. 
That was the end of their world. In 
a way, that’s where ours begins. 

The wind weakened to a feeble 
breeze, the lighthouse kept flashing 
all night. In the morning, when 
dawn swept away the last shadows, 
the profile of Cape Spartel was still 
there. It seemed to pursue us — to 
bring us back to answer for our in- 
fractions to the innumerable petty 
laws of man. To Hades with them 
— we’re out! 

(To be Concluded) 


King Neptune’s English 


(Continued from page 43) 


What is the difference between 
“hauling” and “heaving?’’ These 
two terms are mishandled as often 
as any, perhaps, and with no excuse 
whatever, if we may say so. Hauling 
is pulling (only we don’t call it 
that) on a line of any kind by hand; 
heaving is doing the same thing by 
machinery. That is the distinction, 
clean cut and simple. By machinery 
is meant deck machinery, windlass, 
winch or capstan. Whether it oper- 
ates by steam or by hand is im- 
material; it is still machinery and 
you are heaving—not hauling, 
windlassing, capstaning or (excuse 
it please, Mr. Loomis) winching! 

As for “pulling” (step up, Mr. 
Stephens), one does that on a good 
oar or a bad splice, a rum bottle or 
a decayed tooth; but a dirty, nauti- 
cal fie on him who so terms his 
jousts with sheet, halliard, down- 
haul (note well) or other gear. But 
while the verb “‘to pull” is verbum 
non gratum, as they say in Hoboken, 
“pull” as a noun enjoys recognized 
standing. ‘‘Take a pull,” “give a 
small pull,” ‘one more pull” and 
the like are in common use. “A 
pull” in such a case means a single 
unit of a hauling operation and is 
generally employed when a line is 
already taut but needs ‘‘a pull” or 
two before belaying. 


“Hoisting’’ gives little trouble, 
except in connection with an anchor 
or a flag, the heaviest and lightest 
articles aboard. You don’t hoist 
either of them. You “heave up” or 
“pick up” an anchor, and you “run 
up” a flag or “set”’ an ensign. Con- 
versely, you “let go” an anchor and 
“haul down” a flag. 

You may “heave” a hand lead 
(this is another kind of heave) but 
you ‘‘take a cast” or a “sounding” 
with a deep sea lead or a. sound- 
ing machine. You “stream” and 
“haul in” a log; you “make sail”’ 
generally but you “set” a specific 
sail; sheets may be “trimmed,” 
“started,” ‘eased,’ ‘‘slacked,’’ 
etc., and each has its distinctive 
shade of meaning. 

Such finely drawn distinctions 
usually pass unobserved over the 
heads of the uninitiated but they 
are typical of the entire idiomatic 
conglomeration that goes to make 


up the language of the sea. Though 


greatly simplified, since the with- 
drawal from current use of the in- 
volved nomenclature that went 
with the square-rigger, it is still 
sufficiently complicated to con- 
stitute a real challenge to the sea- 
minded. 

Incidentally, our little “rules” 
herein should not be taken too 


Meanwhile, we | 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





Ketch “Avenir” 
Geo. E. McQuesten, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Esyptian Ducks for high grade one- 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 


The Ritchie 
Globe Underlit 


for 
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NAVIGATION 


Dome top magnifies 
card for easy reading— 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic system 
assure accuracy. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Established. 185@ 
110 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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YACHT WHITE 


Depend on this long-life finish for ex- 
cellent service. Self-smoothing, Yacht 
White is easy to apply, solid-covering. It 
dries between tides. Built to stand up 
under sun or salt water without yellow- 
ing. In Gloss — Semi Gloss and Flat. 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
82 Everett Station Boston, Mass. 


FOLDER + COLOR CARD 


Send for descriptive color folder 
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by a lifetime of boat-building experience 
and the best materials money can buy — 


The S. S. Crocker-designed, 
Cruising-Racing Class 


‘NEW BEDFORD 35” 


YOU are invited to see for YOURSELF 
Write us about going for a sail. 


Price still $6100 


CARL N. BEETLE, Builder 
70 Prospect St., New Bedford, Mass. 











seriously. They are merely con- 
venient aids to explanation and un- 
derstanding which, though useful in 
certain instances, are not meant to 
be followed blindly. Actually, there 
is but one practicable method of 
learning the language; it must be 
acquired piecemeal, a word or a 
phrase at a time, through the daily 
lessons of actual experience. To 
those who display an active interest 
in the subject, experience can prove 
a remarkably quick and thorough 
teacher; but to all others — and 
this warrants emphasizing — a most 
indifferent one. 





YACHTING 


Finally, we wish to set at rest any 
lurking suspicion concerning our 
motive for addressing these remarks 
to the yachtsman, primarily. We 
have done so, not because of any 
particular remissness on his part 
but because of our abiding faith in 
him. We feel that he is the logical 
person to revive the interest our 
tottering tongue so badly needs. It 
was the yachtsman who rescued the 
art of sailing from threatened obliy- 
ion and raised it to its present posi- 
tion of excellence and popularity, 
He can do the same thing for King 
Neptune’s English — if he will. 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 68) 


It’s nearly six years now, man 
and boy, that I’ve been conducting 
this page, and at last a subscriber 
has turned up who likes to read it. 
He wrote me so himself in a 3000- 
word letter in which, sort of inci- 
dentally, he told me all about the 
exciting things that have been hap- 
pening at Bar Harbor in the last two 
or three years. I hope that my 
Maine Gulf collaborator, Elizabeth 
Cooper (who isn’t as mad at me as 
she was a year ago) will amplify 
what I’m obliged. to restrict to a 
few words — namely, that Bar Har- 
bor’s city fathers have erected a 
new municipal pier, straightened 
the channel leading to it, laid down 
heavy moorings for visiting craft, 
and put themselves in high gear to 
restore the harbor’s former popu- 
larity as a yachting resort. It’s a 
worthy cause for, whatever cruising 
men may have thought of the Bar 
in its pre-improved condition, they 
never denied that it is easy to enter 
in fog and that it has less of the 
thick stuff than drifts on to the sea- 
ward face of Mount Desert. 


Down in Habana and also in 
New York since my return from 
there some of the boys have been 
asking what tack I was going to take 
in the little matter of Good News’s 
cutting inside a rock in the Miami- 
Nassau Race. Inasmuch as I missed 
being an eyewitness by 1200 miles 
in one direction and six years in the 
other, I’m not stating. I’ll just pour 
a little combustible oil on troubled 
waters by saying (1) that good race 
committees cover all esséntials in 
their pre-race literature, and (2) 
that good captains and crews abide 
by decisions made in pre-race meet- 
ings. In the Navy, at least, the cus- 
tom is to obey the last order first. 
Anybody got a match? 


During the coming season I’m 
going to tell my Lake Michigan 
friends what they miss by not 
having an entry or two each year in 
the St.Pete-Habana race. It really 
is a honey, with no commercial bees 
buzzing around it in St.Petersburg, 
and with the hospitality of Sefiors 
Gomez-Mena, Posso, Rasco and all 


‘ the other Cubans something you 


have to experience in order to be- 
lieve. This year for the first time the 
Miramar Yacht Club swung the 
presentation banquet. In previous 
years, I understand that it has been 
the Habana Yacht Club and I’m 
here to state that Spain in its palm- 
iest days had nothing on a Cuban 
yacht club dinner party for gas- 
tronomic pleasures, soft music, 
tropical stars and lovely sefioritas. 
If I’d been warned in time that this 
is what ocean racing is, I wouldn't 
have been so careless as to let 
myself grow old. 


Back in New York, I hurried 
around to the Lee Rail Vikings to 
ask a pertinent question before the 
census-takers got them down. | 
wanted to know their attitude about 
prize-winners (such as I’ve seen in 
my day) who shove off without 
waiting to accept any prizes they 
may have annexed in a race of one 
sort or another. I confess to being & 
little surprised at their. saying it 
wasn’t down their alley. They lay it 
to diffidence and say that in its 
aggravated cases it’s worse than 
mike-fright. Very noble of you to 
take this charitable view, sez I to 
the Commodore, but suppose the 
sufferer never conquers his lamen- 
table weakness? In that case, se% 
the Commodore, he’ll have to 
accept honorary membership in our 
outfit. I don’t know what the devil 
we were talking about. 
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STARS 


(Circular on Request) 


CONSISTENT WINNERS. 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS 


FAST — LIGHT 
SEAWORTHY — DURABLE 





SKIPPER —STANLEY OGILVY 


Price, New Star $1045.00 
WITHOUT SAILS 
also 
RECONDITIONED STARS 
FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street 





New York, N. Y. 











DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N.Y. 


We Specialize 


in 
IMPORTED 
EGYPTIAN 
YACHT DUCK 
— also — 
ITALIAN 
HEMP 
BOLT 
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“Don’t Use My Name, But—” 


(Continued from page 70) 


veteran reporter can be fooled — 
once, anyhow. 

Even with correct information, 
mistakes will creep in, and the re- 
porter must plead guilty to quite 
a few of them through misunder- 
standing, carlessness or haste. But 
when he gets his story on the wire 
or in the office, it still has plenty 
of obstacles to hurdle — two tele- 
graph operators on out of town sto- 
ries, and on all stories a copy 
reader, a printer and a pair of proof 
readers. A copy reader sometimes 
confuses the whole effect of an 
otherwise correct story simply by 
writing a bad headline for it. ~ 

Copy and proof readers love to 
change things they don’t under- 
stand into more familiar words and 
yachting, with its private language 
of terms and names, gives them a 
field day. James Gordon Bennett 
once fired a copy reader on the old 
Herald because the unfortunate 
fellow, being an Englishman and 
never having heard of The Cows 
buoy, off Stamford, changed it in 
a reporter’s copy to the ‘‘Cowes.”’ 
I'd personally like to reserve a spe- 
cial seat in Hell for the copy read- 
ers and proof readers who persist in 
changing “The Race,” referring 
to the passage at the eastern end of 
Long Island Sound, to “the race,’ 
with ludicrous or mystifying re- 
sults, such as, ‘The leading boats 
in the race passed through the race 
at midnight.’ 

If you see mistakes in the paper, 
don’t hesitate to say so but don’t 
be.too sure who made them. Write 
your letters of complaint to the 
man who wrote the story. Such let- 
ters, when written to the editor, 
are a pain in the neck both to editor 
and reporter, especially since al- 
most nobody ever writes a letter to 
the editor if he likes a story — only 


_if he has a squawk to make. Some of 


my best friends are people with 
whom I got well acquainted be- 
cause they wrote letters to the ed- 
itor demanding my scalp and I 
looked ’em up and told ’em what I 
thought of the procedure. 

Another great pain in the neck is 
the prima donna, and I have never 
run afoul of any other sport, or any 
other branch of endeavor, in which 
there are as many prima donnas as 
there are among racing yachtsmen. 
If you write a story praising them 
and their works to the skies, you 
are a good reporter. If you try to 
write fair and impartial stories — 
well, I’ve never been through an 


| America’s Cup trial series but that 


at least one man from every boat 
has accused me of picking on his 
boat and boosting all the others. 
They can stand anything in the 
way of favorable mention, these 
prima donnas, and will sulk if 
they aren’t mentioned on every 


possible occasion— when they’re 


winning. But they can’t take the 


run-of-the-season luck. 


Remember the story of the cap- 


tain who wrote in the log: ‘The 
mate was drunk today?” And how 
the mate got even next day by writ- 
ing: ‘‘The captain was sober to- 
day”? On that basis, I’ve always 
considered it rather complimentary 
to mention ‘that ‘‘So-and-So fin- 
ished down in umpty-umpth place 
today.’”’ It certainly implies that 
So-and-So usually finishes up 
around the top. But you ought to 
hear some of the So-and-So’s squeal. 

And then, of course, there are the 
humorists who are always turning 
up with some amusing and slightly 
discreditable story about someone 
else and urging you to print it as a 
huge joke. But just print a story in 
which the laugh is on one of these 
humorists and you'll quickly dis- 
cover how a one-way sense of humor 
works. 

When it comes to the actual 
covering of races and regattas, 
the problems are comparatively 
simple. Give a reporter deck room 
on the committee boat where he 
can see what goes on, a reasonably 
quiet place to write his story when 
the race is over, answer any ques- 
tions he may have to ask, and he’ll 
get the work done. The millennium, 
from the reporter’s standpoint, 
would be to have the club provide 
him with a complete and usable 
copy of the summaries within a 
few minutes after the race is over. 
This is done in practically every 
other sport and reporters accus- 
tomed to covering other sports 
are usually appalled, when sent out 
on a yachting assignment, to dis- 
cover that they have to scratch for 
their own statistics. 

To be sure, there’s always an 
official summary of some sort, some 
time, but it’s of no help to the 
press. With deadlines to make, 
every minute counts, once the re- 
porter is ashore. Usually it’s hours, 
and sometimes weeks, before the 
committee gets its summary fig- 
ured out. Even the committees 
that make special efforts to get their 
results tabulated immediately after 
the race never put them in any 
form that can be used in a news- 
paper. 

So the reporter has to get his 
own summaries, duplicating the 
committee’s work. He must re- 
main on the committee boat, and 
usually about all he sees of the race 
is rows of figures going down on his 
cards. Then he spends an hour or 
two at the dull job of typing the 
summary in usable form. By the 
end of that time, all he can do is sit 
down, run through the summary, 
and write his lead from it. It makes 
a painfully dull and uninteresting 
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“The best book a yachtsman 
could possibly buy.” 
— Yachting 


SEAMANSHIP 
BELOW DECK 


by RUTH BRINDZE 


The first book to discuss fully 
all the problems of living 
well on a small boat. The 
author has packed into it not 
only the results of her own 
cruising experience, but de- 
scriptions of the tricks and 
gadgets of other sailors who 
have found the way of achiev- 
ing the good life afloat. 


How to make a hard berth softer. 
The problem of air and heat. 
How to keep plumbing working. 
Care and cure of the seasick. 
Easy recipes for food and drink, 
Clothing, galley equipment. 
Cabin furnishings. 

Together with names, prices, 
sources of supply, and many other 
interesting details. 


“At last someone has done it 
...a sorely needed book on 
a hitherto carefully avoided 
subject: How to be civilized 
though afloat.”—Rudder 
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At all bookstores, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
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CANNOT CRACK 
THIS TENDER 


An Old 


A 


@ Las it on deck, or tow 
it astern—this dinghy can’t 
shrink, swell. No caulking, 
no bailing, for years of use. 
Town Dinghy is 
made of tough wooden 
planking covered with a 


“Old Town Boats” 





water-tight sheath of can- 
vas. Perfect for ship-to- 
shore service. Braced to 
take an outboard. Inexpen- 
sive to buy and to own. 
FREE CATALOG shows Old 
Town Dinghies for every 
purpose. Also Canoes, 
Outboard Boats and 
rowboats. Write today. 
Address Old Town 
Canoe Company, 654 
Main Street, Old 
Town, Maine. 
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See How to Sail 


SAILING 
MADE EASY 


Told in Pictures 
BY RUFUS G. SMITH 





Order direct from 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


dens picture book takes the new 
yachtsman step by step right 
from the beginning, assuming that 
he has had no sailing experience. 
Terms and expressions are defined 
and identified pictorially, prepara- 
tions for the first sail are made, and 
the moorings cast off. Then step by 
step the various points of sailing are © 
described and pictured, the rules of 
the road are explained and the boat 
brought back to her mooring again. 
Farther along, the setting and 
handling of the spinnaker is de- 
scribed, and the care of the boat and 
its sails and the tying of useful 
knots is explained — all in pictures. 
Price $3.50 net 




















RALPH WILEY — Oxford. Maryland 3 


MOTOR SAILER 
46’ 6” x 120” x 4’ 0”. 
A proven design. 
Two cabins, deck- = 
house, two lavatories, © 
shower, spacious gal- | 
_ ley, generous stowage. 
Engine room with full 
» headroom. Chrysler ~~ 
| power. 600 mile = 
: cruising radius. : > 
: Fully equipped. ‘ 
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“You fellows better be on the job tonight” 


story — I’ve written hundreds of 
’em. If the day ever comes (which I 
doubt) when reporters covering big 
regattas can count on getting a real 
summary from the committee, 
you'll see a vast improvement in 
the quality of the stories that get 
into the papers. 

These latter remarks apply only 
to the big regattas, of course. In 
the case of important events in- 
volving only a few boats — inter- 
national series and such — the 
problem is mainly one of trans- 
portation, so that the reporter can 
get around the course and watch 
what goes on. This is usually ade- 
quately taken care of by the 
clubs that hold events of this sort, 
which is a good thing. I understand 
there was a time when the papers 
thought nothing of chartering tugs 
and yachts for such events, but 
nowadays they even argue about 
the taxi fares to the more remotely 
located yacht clubs. 

In closing, I’d like to say that the 


large majority of yacht clubs and 
their race committees are most 
hospitable to the press — some- 
times almost overwhelmingly so — 
and as coéperative as their facilities 
and their understanding of the 
problems involved permit. Indeed, 
it is this fact that finally made me 
decide to write this article in which, 
it might appear, I have an axe to 
grind but which, actually, I think 
may prove helpful to many persons 
who want to obtain for their or- 
ganizations a fair share of such 
newspaper space as is available to 
the sport. 

This has all been written from the 
angle of the daily papers. Much of 
it is also applicable to the maga- 
zines. The principal difference, of 
course, is that, being edited for a 
public that is one hundred per 
cent interested in yachting, they 
can cover the subject much more 
broadly and technically and print 
articles— such as this one —on 
specialized phases of the sport. 


Spring Is the Time to Prepare 


(Continued from page 37) 


more and more popular. In this 
connection, most of our inland 
waters are under the supervision 
of the U. 8. Engineers, who are 
constantly aware of their con- 
dition, of work going on, recent 
improvements, etc. An important 
part of your planning, therefore, 
is to get in touch with these agencies 
and get the latest information. 
Write to the U. 8. Engineer Corps, 
War Department, Washington, D.C., 
and ask them to refer you to the 
engineer in charge in the territory 
in which you are interested. 

It is important also for you to 
find out, in advance, where you 
can get supplies along your route, 
particularly water and fuel. I 
have found Chambers of Commerce 
in cities of even moderate size ex- 
cellent sources for this type of in- 
formation as well as for telling you 
of points of interest, anchorages, 
and other interesting details in their 
vicinity. Some of the larger oil 
companies as well, such as Texaco, 
Gulf, and Socony-Vacuum, publish 
interesting cruising charts, gas 
station lists, and supply data. 


If you plan to cruise in a part of 
the country with the waters of 
which you are not familiar, it is a 
good idea to know something about 
the climate and the best season for 
comfortable cruising; also about 
such factors of discomfort as the 
prevalence of mosquitoes and other 
winged pests, stinging jellyfish 
(which abound in some waters), 
poisonous snakes, etc.; and, for the 
sake of your boat, the rapidity 
with which marine growths and 
worms may be expected to attack 
her hull. The virulence of these last 
varies greatly in different areas. 

If you are cruising in inland 
waters, you are apt to encounter 
locks and various types of dams. 
It is important to familiarize your- 
self with’ the signals, rules and 
regulations which govern traffic in 
such waters; this information will 
be found in the sailing directions 
or in the data which the U. 5. 
Engineers will furnish you on re 
quest. 

In studying such data, take 
particular note of the strength of 
currents. You don’t want to take & 
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Over 90 pages— 400 items, 330 illustrated 


10-Page article with 45 diagrams 
“TUNING YOUR BOAT” 


by Walton Hubbard, Jr., 
International Star Boat Champion 


A veritable encyclopedia of sail- 
boat fittings for racers and cruis- 
ers; one design and rated classes; 
centerboard and keel types 
— hardware for dinghies or 
50-footers. Many new fit- 
tings shown — born at sea 
from practical racing experi- 
ence — cast in our own fac- 
tory — and exclusive with Hub- 
bard’s South Coast Company. 


Write for your copy 


today. Enclose 25¢ 
in coin to cover cost. SS 
ffubbards SOUTH COAST 







— COMPANY 


2204 E. Central, Newport Beach, California 


ENLIST 


enlist 

in the Women'sField Army of the 
American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, and help in the inten- 
sive war against this disease. 








educate 

yourself and others to recognize 
early symptoms that may indi- 
cate cancer. 


save 


some of the 150,000 who may die 
this year unless promptly treat- 
ed. Early cancer can be cured. 


join your 
local unit 
now! 





or send your | 
enlistment fee 
of $1.00 to 














AMERICAN SOCIETY 
for the ( 


CONTROL ofCANCER aie 


350 Madison Ave., N.Y. 













boat capable of, say, ten knots, into 
waters where you may encounter a 
current of equal or greater velocity. 
Such a current velocity is not 
common but, during even moderate 
flood stages, the current in some of 
our navigable rivers is something 
to write home about! 


II. THe Boat 


Once your boat has been properly 
put in commission, she should be 
prepared for a season’s cruising, so 
far as her hull, gear and power 
plant is concerned. That does not 
mean that you can go gaily through 
a season without frequent inspec- 
tion of vital parts but that your 
major worries should be over. In 
planning a specific cruise, however, 
there are several points you should 
consider in connection with your 
craft, two of the most important of 
which are: Is she practical for the 
waters in which you plan to cruise; 
and what is her comfortable carrying 
capacity. 

The first point involves ques- 
tions of size, draft, handling quali- 
ties and speed. I shall not dwell on 
this because so much has already 
been written, by myself and others, 
on the advisability of using a boat 
for the purpose for which she was 
built. The more popular sizes of 
power cruisers — 30 to 50 feet long 
—are practical for nearly every 
type of cruising, except offshore 
work, as they are usually of shoal 
draft, easily handled and have 
adequate speed for any but most 
unusual currents. But, if there is a 
question in your mind as to whether 
your boat will do, I suggest that 
you consider chartering your own 
boat to somebody else and taking 
out a charter on another boat more 
suitable for your purpose. 

The second point is of major im- 
portance for your comfort and, to 
an extent, for your safety as well. 
The type of equipment, supplies, 
etc., required for cruising presents a 
problem of cubic space more than 
of weight and, if connection with 
space, the headache is always 
stowage. 

The arrangement of most modern 
power cruisers in this respect is 
a model of ingenuity. But compara- 
tively few cruising people seem to 
know how best to take advantage 
of these resources. 


Yacur “Nemo” _ 


Divide these into “departments,” 


The best method of approach, I 
think, is first to have, or make, a 
complete list of all equipment and 
supplies on board; then a list of 
additional equipment and supplies 
to be purchased for the cruise. 


engine room, deck, galley; fresh 
foods, canned foods, liquids, ete. 
Now draw up a plan and longitudi- 
nal section of your boat (use the 
original blueprints, if available), 
and lay out a ‘“‘stowage plan,’ 
showing the location of the various 
items. It is neither so complicated 
nor so tedious as it may sound and, 
I assure you, it is thoroughly worth 
while! 

Not only does such a process help 
in estimating how much you can 
carry but it will enable you — 
provided you stick to the wise 
saying: ‘‘a place for everything, 
and everything in its place” — to 
put your hand on whatever food or 
equipment you need, at a moment’s 
notice. Some will dismiss this, 
saying: “‘Oh, I always know where 
everything is!”” But I have found 
that few know as much as they 
think they do; and, furthermore, it 
is important for your crew, who 
may not be familiar with the boat, 
to know where to find things, as 
well as yourself. 

Another important ‘“stowage”’ 
factor is your crew, or guests, if 
they will forgive me for speaking of 
them as if they were goods. Your 
professional crew, if you have one, 
is, of course, permanently taken 
care of in this respect. Before you 
invite your week-end — or longer 
— guests, however, it is a good idea 
to consider your boat from the point 
of view of sleeping accommodations 
coupled with room for stowage of 
guests’ clothes, toilet articles, etc. 
In this connection, your better 
trained guests will probably bring 
sea bags but others are apt to 
appear with suitcases, hat boxes 
and what have you. 

Some cruisers, on this account, 
have arrangements for stowage of 
a suitcase within reasonable reach 
of each guest berth, and this is an 
excellent idea. It takes up room 
which might otherwise go into 
drawers, perhaps, but it is an easy 
matter to “‘live in a suitcase” on a 
short cruise, provided it is not too 
much trouble to get at the suitcase. 
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A handy form for food supply records, which will simplify restocking 


FITTING OUT 
NUMBER 


- 





For work andplay 
this practical rig 
of glorified work- 
clothing materi- 
als, It looks cute, 
too. 

White Drill In-Outer 
Jacket-Shirt and 
Overall, $1.95 each. 
Sanforized Faded 
Blue Denim Shirt, 
$2.45 ... Overall, 
$2.95. Sizes 10 to 20. 
West Coast BOAT- 
ING CLOTHES for 
men and women... 
CHARTS, GADG- 
ETS. 


Send 
for 
Catalog 


WINSETTE 


279 City Island Avenue 
Phone City Island 8-1 760 
®., ,CITY ISLAND, N. Y. 

















SN\ 
STOUT FELLA 
22’ 6” x 18’ oo” x wf i. x 9 2” 
FOR CRUISING 
FOR DAY SAILING 
FOR FISHING 
FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


Strout Feta is an all purpose 
boat—a lively sailer, easy to 
handle and above all, seaworthy. 


Write for a detailed description 


Designed and built by 
Gilbert Dunham, Inc. 
Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 
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HERES A CAP 
THATLL TAKE IT! 


Smart, jaunty and nautically correct, it may 
be rolled up, visor and all and stowed away 
in your pocket. The 4 oz. ZEPHYR cap is 
popularly priced and carries our guarantee 
on its ability “‘to take it’’. 


Our profusely illustrated brochure of com- 
plete outfits for Owner, Captain and Crew is 
yours for the asking. 


1F IT’S APPEL APPAREL IT’S CORRECT 


cis. §, APPEL & CO. 


UNIFORM 
18 FULTON STREET © NEW YORK CITY 


SINCE 


1856 











YACHT 
SAILS 


Since 1878 


PF, .M. 
STEVENSON 
Company, Incorporated 
412 East Pratt St. 

Plaza 5667 

Baltimore, Md. 















































Universal “- 


ao 
LEAD THE FIELD In REPOWERING 


m i ice afloat, 
WwW WHY? They’re built for service allo: 
= pest = not converted for it! 100% Marine Design 


means reliability in all manner of wind and weather .. - honest 


ir bi ’s why the water-wise 
_.. fewer repair bills. That's w : 
r+ acaeat more Universals for repowering than any other make 


of motor. Catalogs are available on all models — 1 to 8 cylinders 
—-5 to 141 hp. They’re yours for the asking. 


Universal Motor Co. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











100% MARINE MOTO 
















































































While you are thinking about 
your boat, give some thought to the 


_ tender as well. If you are to cruise 


in sheltered waters, particularly 
such waters as rivers and canals, 
you are better off with as light and 
easily handled a boat as you can 
procure. A canoe, as a matter of 
fact, makes an excellent tender for 
inland water cruising, provided 
you are used to handling that type 
of craft. If the cruise is to cover 
more open waters, the tender 
should be correspondingly larger 
and more seaworthy. 


III. EquipMENT 


Those of you who follow “‘Water- 
front News’ in this publication, 
are familiar with most of the new 
yachting equipment which has been 
put on the market in the last few 
years. As a supplement to that, I 
suggest that you refer to such books 
as “Seamanship Below Deck,” 
by Brindze; ‘The Galley Guide,” 
by Moffat, part III and appendices; 
“The Yachtsman’s Weekend Book,” 
by Irving and Service; and “The 
Amateur Seaman,” by Smith. 

The matter of equipment, and 
of supplies, is a question of lists, 
lists and more lists; then of selec- 
tion and, finally, of systematic 
arrangement, by departments, as a 
check against your needs. A cruis- 
ing yacht, after a few seasons, is 
apt to get in a worse confusion of 
odds and ends than your attic at 
home unless you have a thorough 
“vacht cleaning” at least once a 
season and keep your equipment 
down to what is really necessary. 

I am not going to attempt to 
discuss equipment in detail. Any- 
one who uses the references above 
intelligently, and discusses his prob- 
lems with experienced friends, can 
make up a practical list of equip- 
ment. The tendency, if anything, 
will be to overload your boat with 
equipment rather than to be short 
of what is valuable. 

I want, however, to say a word 
about one department to which 
proper attention is not always 
given. That is medical equipment 
or, let us say, first aid equipment, 
since the boat owner, unless speci- 
ally qualified, should not attempt 
to go further than first aid. I have 
seen so many fine yachts, with a 
little bit of a “standard”’ first aid 
kit tucked away in the “head”’ or 
somewhere that it is evident that 
the average boat owner fails to 
realize that a few hours may make 
the difference between a serious or 
an unimportant injury or illness, 





Meats, poultry, fish................ 
Drinks (non-alcoholic, coffee, tea, etc.)........ A 
Dairy (milk, butter, eggs, etc.)....... 
Breadstuffs (bread, cereal, flour, etc.) . 
Fruits (fresh, dried, canned)......... 
Vegetables (fresh and canned)....... 
RT SUMING. sk kc ddsesswees ce 
Sweets (sugar, syrup, jams, etc.)............. 
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Water — 1 gallon per man per day. | 
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the difference lying in whether the 
boat is properly equipped for first 
aid. The prevalent idea that, on a 
short cruise, “you can always get to 
a doctor” might be accepted if it 
were not for the fact that the time 
element is so often involved. 

It is important, therefore, that 
for such things as sunstroke, burns, 
sprains, fractures, cuts and other 
open wounds, and other not un- 
common shipboard ailments, you 
supply yourself in abundance. Take 
with you, for example, lots of adhe- 
sive tape, wide (3’’); lots of disin- 
fectant, lots of gauze, lots of band- 
age, and so on; and then a good 
sized first aid kit to fill out. And, 
most important, talk this over with 
a physician who has done some 
cruising himself! 


IV. SuPPLIEs 


It would be better to say “ex- 
pendable stores.” Food, water, 
fuel, medical supplies (already 
discussed), fire fighting fluids, ete. 
Of these, food presents the most 
complicated problem and _ food 
stowage is a problem in itself. 

In stowing food, convenience and 
preservation are the important 
considerations. Here, again, the 
use of the stowage plan is even more 
important than it is for equipment. 
The lack of variety in menus is 
often due to the fact that the person 
who is doing the cooking doesn’t 
know where to get what he wants 
when he wants it. 

An excellent place for fruits and 
fresh vegetables is in a ventilated 
locker or chest on deck. They keep 
well there, particularly if you spray 
them with salt water during hot 
weather, and such an arrangement 
relieves congestion below decks. 

Canned goods can be kept in the 
bilges on small boats, or in lockers, 
and should be used more for emer- 
gency and rough weather foods 
than for daily table fare. That may 
sound didactic but I confess it 
annoys me to be fed canned food 
at every meal — as has happened 
— when fresh food is just as cheap 
and easy to procure in most in- 
stances. Some of the canned supplies 
are apt to stay on board for some 
time, sometimes from season to 
season. It is a good plan to remove 
the labels from the cans and paint 
a designating mark on any cans to 
be placed ‘‘in dead storage.” 

In a future issue I expect to dis- 
cuss this matter of food in detail. 
For the present, here is a good, 
rough, rule of thumb for supplying 
your epicurean cruising needs: 


Oca 5's 1 pound per man per day 
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The New 
Arrowhead Class 


A Custom Built 
Standardized Yacht 


DESIGNED BY 
P. L. RHODES 
L.O.A. 20’ 8”; Beam 6’; Draft 
3.4: 
A Keel Boat, Round Bottom with 
Outside Ballast 
A Boat That Has Proven Fast 


and Seaworthy 











For complete data write 


T. BARRY KINGMAN 


Marine Construction 
CATAUMET, MASS. 











Does 
COURSE 


CORRECTION 


Bother You? 


Then here is the gadget for 
you—NO ADDING—NO 
SUBTRACTING — NO 
MISTAKES 


On this gadget you can record 
permanently your deviation for 
different headings and have 
shown at a glance the proper 
compass heading in your boat 
for any magnetic course — right 
on a compass card marked off in 
degrees and quarter points. 


On the back you can set the 
movable dial to the variation 
given on the chart for your 
locality and have all true 
courses or bearings lined up 
Opposite their corresponding 
Magnetic courses or bearings. 


A cord has been fitted to a 
Pivoted arm making this gad- 
get a serviceable Course Pro- 
tractor as well. 


Only FIFTY CENTS Postpaid 
Order direct from 


YACHTING BOOK DEPT. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 





as 


The above does not include 
emergency rations or condiments. 
Worked out in greater detail, it is 
what I have used satisfactorily on a 
number of long and short cruises and 
what I used in outfitting the Tanner 
Expedition to Labrador last year. 
The allowance of 534 pounds per 
man per day, total foods, is a good 
general average. For long cruises, 
where weight and space is impor- 
tart, you can safely cut it down to 
3% pounds, and for week-end 
cruises you may want to increase it 


water and moisture repelling quali- 
ties for sails and porous sail covers 
(yes, porous) was Waldo Howland 
of the Concordia Company, Boston. 
He ordered an untreated mainsail 
and a treated jib for one of his Con- 
cordia 25-Footers and also a set of 
sail covers of treated duck. He re- 
ports that -the boat was used con- 
stantly during the summer, the 
first few weeks in very thick, damp 
weather. The sails were often furled 
amid dripping fog. The mainsail 
mildewed quite badly and when wet 
was stiff and hard to handle. By the 
end of the summer it looked like an 
old sail. The Zelan-treated jib, how- 
ever, was always soft, pliable, and 
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A Water Repellent Sailcloth: Zelan 


(Continued from page 83) 








Frank Paine’s ‘‘Gypsy" has both working sails 
and light sails of Zelan-treated Wamsutta duck 


a little, as there should be no serious 
space-weight problem. You don’t 
even have to work this out yourself. 
Give the table to your grocer and 
let him worry. 

Those are the high spots of 
planning your cruise. The mission 
of a magazine article of this sort is 
more to lay a foundation and start 
a train of thought than to cover a 
subject in detail. I think I have 
given you enough meat to chew on, 
so that you can fill in the other 
courses without getting indigestion. 


easy to handle. It had a few traces 
of mildew but the picture of the 
boat shows how much better than 
the mainsail it looked at the end of 
the season. On the sail covers, Mr. 
Howland reports that they seemed 
to throw off even hard rains and on 
the whole kept the sails drier than 
conventional heavily waterproofed 
covers because, being porous, they 
permitted the sails to breathe rather 
than steam up. Of course, being 
light, soft, and pliable, they rolled 
up into a compact, easily stowed 
roll. One shortcoming was that 
they were of no help in disguising a 
sloppily furled sail. 

Reports on the various spin- 
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The CASEY 40’ 


Keel yi 
Yawl If i 
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The CASEY 40’ keel yawl sleeps 
six people. Can be had also with 
Cutter or Ketch rig. 

We also have a 40’ Centerboard 
Design which can be had with either 
Cutter or Yawl rig. 31- and 36-foot- 
ers, too. Write for circulars. 


STORAGE 


We have one of the largest storage and 
service yards on the coast. Our large crew of 
skilled workmen and our ways which can 
handle up to 500 tons are always ready to 
serve the yachtsman. Write for estimates. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 








IN BOATING 


Midnight... A crash! "All 
hands on deck!” .. . The 
swinging beam of a search 
light on another boat 
shows you've dragged 
anchor ... you're drifting 
through the fleet! Another 
crash as you swing broad- 
side —_ a bigger 
yacht. Trouble ...Danger 
. . » Embarrassment . . . 
Expense! In spite of all 
you can do, sooner or later 
you may have to face the 
accident problem ... the 
chances are even, that 
you will have an accident 
in 1940, This office special- 
izes in all-condition-poli- 
cies for Great Lakes boat- 
men. Be prepared in 1940 
for whatever happens. Be 
able to write "Paid in Full" 
on all accident reports. 


R. H. BRONK 


214 Houseman Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 























SEARCHLIGHTS 


Illustration shows a 19’ Incandescent Search- 
light for pilot house mounting. All sizes and 
types of searchlights. 


Catatoc I — Incandescent 
Catatoc A — Arc 
Cata.oc F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 











Cincinnati, O. 
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A CLEAN BOTTOM 
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For Protection 


Below the Waterline 
NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 


WESTCOTT, SLADE & BALCOM CO. 
PROVIDENCE RHODE tSLAND 

















PRICES FROM $29.95 
See and hear these radios at your 
pio nearest dealer. Send for your copy 
ARINE R a of our catalog No. Y-A 
eh Mati dios - 
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Sound specially for Bs gence’ 
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DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manufac- 
ture of cabin and deck furniture for 
the boat. 

Among our installations are 
many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “Moneda”, “Elda”, 
“Sirena”, “Onrust”, “Caritas”, 

Navigator >» “Mary Eleanor”, 
“Tritona”, “Student Prince”, “Dis- 
turbance II”, “Agawam”, “Bidgee”, 
“Florence”, “Moana II”, “Mys- 
tery”, “Reomar” and “Episode”. 


Write for catalog 





Left: Unusual rattan fishing 
chair No. 15 


GRANDCENTRAL WICKER SHOP. Ine. 


2 blocks East of 
Grand Central Station 


217 EAST 42nd STREET, N.Y.C. MANUFACTURERS 

















nakers, ballooners, and other light 
sails of Zelan-treated fabric indicate 
that, regardless of the weather or 
the humidity, the canvas is always 
soft and easy to handle. Because 
they take up so little moisture 
(what there is is between the fibres, 
not in them), they fill and pull 
more readily in very light airs. 
(DuPont reports that tests show 
that untreated sail ducks absorb 
and hold 100% or more of their 
own weight in water, while Zelan- 
treated duck soaked in a tub of 
water holds between its fibres only 
10 to 25% of its weight in water. 
Thus an untreated spinnaker weigh- 
ing 50 pounds when thoroughly dry 
might weigh 70 pounds on a muggy, 
humid day and as much as 100 
pounds in a soaking rain. If Zelan- 
treated, it would pick up no more 
than 5 pounds of water in the 
rain.) Zelan’s resistance to mildew 
should also be quite an advantage 
in light sails which often have to be 
tumbled below or lashed down on 
deck, soaking wet, with several days 


elapsing before they can be dried. 


As for racing mainsails, Louis 
Larsen made Zelan-treated sails last 
Spring for three Star Class skippers 
on Great South Bay, among them 
Edward Ketcham, owner of the 
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famous Draco, and William H. 
Picken, owner of Fo-Fo. Ketcham 
reports. that regardless -of the 
amount of moisture in the air there 
was very little come and go in the 
sails. Spray, of which there is plenty 
on Great South Bay, bounced off 
them like a duck’s back but most 
important of all, he felt, was the fact 
that the sails seemed to hold the 
shape the sailmaker built into them 
much better regardless of humidity 
or the strength of the wind. He feels 
that the slight increase in weight 
added by the treating process can 
be offset by the use of lighter weight 
ducks which will hold their shape as 
well as heavier untreated ducks, 
Obviously, there is considerable ad- 
vantage in a racing sail that can go 
through a driving squall one day 
and be dry and ready for racing 
early next morning. Other Great 
South Bay skippers have ordered 
Zelan-treated sails for this year. 
The coming season will undoubt- 
edly tell us more about this inter- 
esting development in treated sail 
duck. A second season and possibly 
a third will be necessary to disclose 
the whole story but in the mean- 
time sails of the Zelan-treated fabric 
would seem to be well worth their 
approximately 10% greater cost. 
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and tons of mud and oyster shells 
dredged from the channel leading 
from the pierhead to the river so 
that now the anchorage may be 
reached at any stage of the tide. 

The only requirements for mem- 
bership in the club were the pay- 
ment of a small membership fee and 
devotion of a certain amount of 
time to the various construction 
projects. So many cadets joined 
that it became impossible, with the 
limited number of boats available, 
for everyone to get a chance to sail. 
At this critical juncture, however, 
the college came to the rescue, pro- 
viding for the purchase of a couple 
of 18-foot knockabouts and the 
chartering of the 47-foot schooner 
Jahala, owned by Harold Tatum, a 
Charleston yachtsman who has in- 
terested himself in the club’s de- 
velopment. 

Since the addition of these craft 
to The Citadel’s fleet, so many new 
members have joined the club that 
again it faces the need of more 
boats if everybody is to get a chance 
to sail as often as he wants. The 
idea of building, undertaken by 
members, has been considered but 
isn’t regarded as entirely practical 
because so few of the cadets have 
the necessary experience. The club 





also sponsors! numerous cruises to 


nearby coastal islands during the 

year and holds an annual race down 

the Stono River to Kiawah Island. 
Dona p 8S. FRASER 


ar ae 
Corinthians Elect 


The Corinthians have elected 
Prescott B. Huntington as Master; 
Risdale Ellis, treasurer, and Robert 
H. Hale, secretary. Anthony Ana- 
ble, George E. Breed, Bennett 
Fisher, Critchell Rimington, Fran- 
cis Steel and Harold Worthington 
are members of the afterguard. 


+ + + 


Daniels Appointed Chairman 


for Star Races 


The board of directors of the San 
Diego Yacht Club announces that 
Staff Commodore A. W. Daniels 
has been appointed general chair- 
man for the International Star 
Regatta which is scheduled to be 
held in San Diego waters from the 
19th to the 24th of August. Com- 
mittee chairmen and members have 
not yet been appointed. 

In 1938, when the Stars raced off 
San Diego for their international 
championships Daniels was general 
chairman and was highly compli- 
mented on his efficient work. 





